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The Argument 

As A SUBJECT for biography Raja Rammohun Roy has 
remained something of a puzzle and almost a paradox. The 
importance of his personality has at no time been in 
question. Indian opinion — and not only Indian opinion — has 
long been in the habit of regarding him as the authentic 
‘‘Father of Modem India." In 1933 his centenary was observed 
with due solemnity and much ceremony on a nation-wide 
scale under the most impressive auspices. Since the Transfer 
of Power, naturally, the anniversary of his death has begun 
to figure in the official calendar as an appropriate occasion 
for at least invoking his name. Yet during the past hundred 
years or more there have hardly been half-a-dozen works 
which could, even by stretching the definition of the term 
somewhat liberally, properly qualify as worthy biographical 
studies of a man whom Dr. Brajendranath Seal in one of the 
most sonorous passages of his fine rhetoric not only ranked 
with Bacon, Voltaire and Volney, but described as “a pre¬ 
cursor, an archetype, a prophet of coming Humanity." 

What strange inhibition, it may reasonably be asked, has 
set up so insuperable a barrier to serious handling of a theme 
demonstrably deserving of it? The answer is that the reasons 
for this exasperating deficit are various and complex. They 
derive partly from the peculiar psychological overtones of a 
social and political transition which has generated an ambient 
atmosphere of facile sentimentalism that can scarcely provide 
an encouraging climate for any consistent and critical intellec¬ 
tual exertion; and, obviously, this is neither the time nor the 
place to go into them. But the extraordinary disparity between 
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the exalted place Rammohun Roy occupies in the national 
Pantheon by common consent and the relatively perfunctory 
attention given to his life and work is a fact that must be 
noted. Inevitably, in the virtual absence of a coherent body of 
biographical exegesis the field of opportunity has been left 
wide open for all manner of edifying, if not always convincing, 
essays in hagiography and legendary build-up of a reputation 
that can well afford to stand the more exacting test of a 
realistic appraisal. 

Not that these efforts merit an attitude of superior depreca¬ 
tion on our part. Far from it. It is only fair to acknowledge 
that they have, up to a point, served a useful purpose. If no¬ 
thing else, they have helped in keeping alive in public mind 
a memory which otherwise might easily have been silted over 
with oblivion. This in itself is no small mercy. For even 
where the memory has largely fastened itself upon what often 
seems inconsequential apocrypha, tending to obscure rather 
than illuminate a life of rich and unique achievement, it has 
essentially acted as a stimulus for the more positive and 
creative elements in India’s social and cultural development. 

Ultimately, however, there is no satisfactory substitute for 
a systematic reconstruction of the story of his life, a dispas- 
.sionate evaluation of what he accomplished, and a just deter¬ 
mination of his relation to his age and our own. Indeed, one 
cannot but confess to a keen feeling of discontent, if not frust¬ 
ration, that so magnificent a life should have been so indiffer¬ 
ently served by biographers of varying talents; that even at 
the more discriminating and fastidious levels of appreciation 
there should have been a perverse tendency to take the line 
of least resistance and multiply hymns of conventional adora¬ 
tion, when what Rammohun Roy above all asked for was 
“justice.” Sooner or later, clearly, it will be necessary to get 
away from the habit of portraiture a la mode de St. Sulpice. 
For behind and beyond the smooth inanities of contour pre¬ 
sented by the votive image of a mediocre latter-day saint we 
have yei to discover the true lineaments of the face of the real 
man who, because his nobility was the finely decanted product 
of a mature «ind many-sided experience, has no need for any 
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of those gratuitous touches of posthumous idealisation which 
have for so long become with us the cheap but fashionable 
currency of popular biography. 


Perhaps, sooner rather than later. Certainly, it cannot be said 
that more than a century and a quarter after his death it is 
too early tentatively to approach the task of excavation that 
awaits us. In the nature of things, it is a task as tempting as 
it is difficult. Tempting, because even a cursory inquisitiveness 
is likely to be rewarded with the conviction that here un¬ 
questionably is a personality offering a frame of reference 
comprehensive enough to contain and elucidate all the intricate, 
often intersecting, processes which have defined the broad 
lines of Indian evolution from the beginning of the 19th century 
to the present day. But not the least of the difficulties is to 
establish the compelling verity of this certitude on something 
less tenuous than the insubstantial fabric of personal intuitions 
as has been customary so far. The problem is to find the solid 
ground of valid evidence in the shifting sands of conjecture 
and hearsay. 

But where and how? Unhappily, the sources of information 
are few and not always reliable. It is true a great deal was said 
and written about Rammohun Roy immediately after his death 
in the form of lengthy obituaries and memoirs. But much of 
this material is a mixture of facts and fanciful embroideries 
so that it requires the most careful sifting before it can be 
used for any objective chronicle of his life. His first full- 
length biography, significantly, did not appear till 1881. It was 
in Bengali and was entitled “Life of Mahatma Raja Rammohun 
Roy” by its author N. N. Chatterjee. It was, inescapably, as 
much an exercise in piety as biography; and since most 
subsequent biographies have been based on this source, they 
have tended to reflect a pietistic bias rather than a critical 
approach. Mary Carpenter’s The Last Days in England of the 
Rajah Rammohun Roy was published in 1866 and contained 
a Biographical Sketch by Dr. Lant Carpenter. But it was 
principally a narrative concerned with the period of Ram- 
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mohun Roy’s stay in England. The first complete chronicle of 
his life in English, Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
did not see the light of day until 1900. 

It is a work of considerable interest. The material for it was 
painstakingly collected by a remarkable English woman Sophia 
Dobson Collet who had seen Rammohun Roy at the South 
Place Chapel, London, when she was only a girl of ten or 
eleven and had developed a deep and abiding devotion towards 
him. She did not live to see the publication of her work of a 
life-time. Indeed, she died when only the early chapters of 
the book had been written which was completed by a friend 
who, with rare modesty, remained anonymous and never laid 
any claim to credit for any part in its authorship. For all its 
limitations, however, it remains to date, surprisingly, the most 
satisfying work of its kind. Partly because it was a labour of 
love, it succeeds in getting closer to the mind and heart of the 
man and evokes his personality more convincingly than many 
later, more ponderous biographies. 

But even a labour of love, perhaps especially a labour of 
love, is liable to error on points of fact; and in many important 
details the information embodied in Miss Collet’s book has 
been subject to drastic revisions in the light of more recent 
researches carried out by several Indian scholars during the 
years between the wars and which, for the first time, have 
made it possible to study Rammohun Roy as an historical 
figure. Among these particularly noteworthy are the Selections 
from Official Letters and Documents jointly edited by Messrs. 
Ramaprasad Chanda and J. K. Majumdar and the latter’s 
Rammohun Roy and the Progressive Movements in India and 
Raja Rammohun Roy and the Last Moghul all of which con¬ 
tain a wealth of valuable documentary data bearing on Ram- 
mohim Roy’s private affairs as well as public activities. 

Above all, however, it is to the late Mr. Brajendranath 
Banerji that contemporary and future biographers must owe 
an enormous debt of gratitude. He has illuminated so many 
dark p>assages for us with the lucid light of his critical scholar¬ 
ship that it seems a tragedy that he should not himself have 
undertaken to write a comprehensive biography of Rammohun 
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Roy. Had he done so, we would have had a definitive work 
of Inference for all time. Even as it is, the great number of 
articles he contributed to the Modem Review, the Calcutta 
Journal, and many other periodicals, learned or popular, form 
a rich and indispensable source of accurate information and 
analysis for anyone seriously interested in Rammohun Roy’s 
life and work. I have, of course, drawn heavily on them — so 
heavily that any formal acknowledgement appears a very poor 
way of discharging an obligation. 


The problem, it should be added, involves more than the mere 
business of establishing the main facts of his career and cata¬ 
loguing them in a tenable time-sequence. That is only a part 
of the problem — and not necessarily the most important 
part. As important, if not more so, is to seek behind the string 
of events and episodes the inner pattern and the exciting logic 
of a remarkable mind in the making. Chronologically speak¬ 
ing, his life may be conveniently seen to fall into two phases. 
No doubt such segmentation savours of a certain degree of 
arbitrariness. The actual curves of our lives do not admit of 
being reduced to clear-cut portions demanded by the laws 
of a Quantum Universe. The different phases are more often 
overlapping than distinctly and integrally consecutive. But for 
the sake of achieving a clearer focus, and so long as the limi¬ 
tations inherent in the method are remembered, the device has 
its uses. 

The first phase covers half a century and itself divides into 
two periods of very imequal length. There is the long and un¬ 
certain period before he came to Calcutta; and there are the 
first eight years of his life in Calcutta during which he rose to 
a position of undisputed public eminence. Our knowledge of 
the earlier period is still largely conjectural and tenuous. All 
that seems certain about it is that his main effort during these 
years, apart, of course, from attending to the very serious busi¬ 
ness of ensuring a livelihood for himself, was directed towards 
overcoming the intellectual and practical handicaps of the 
milieu in which he was bom and brought up; to extricating 
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himself from all the trivial but compulsive entanglements 
implicit in a narrow and stultifying social environment. 

In the second period, the course of his life broadens and 
with it also our sources of information become more varied, 
if still not always verifiable. Many of the difficulties and handi¬ 
caps of the earlier period prolong themselves and remain with 
him. But he has already gained enough freedom of manoeuvre 
and initiative to be able to live a life of his own choice. More, 
in fact; he has been able to establish the broad axis of his 
essential and dominating interests and we find him devoting 
himself to their pursuit with a rare determination and consis¬ 
tency. 

The present volume takes the story roughly to the middle of 
1823. By that date, although his tangible achievements still 
lay ahead of him, he had come to be acknowledged not only 
as the initiator, but the authentic voice of a many-sided move¬ 
ment of reformation — acknowledged not only in India, but 
in the West. It is a very intricate story to tell. Its strands cannot 
be unravelled without a certain measure of digression from the 
main theme which tends, inevitably, to clog the flow of narra¬ 
tive. Yet to overlook these complicated stories within the story 
would be to present an oversimplified account of his career — 
and one which would do less than justice to his achievement. 
For if it is true that he represents the most luminous point 
of the India of his times and his personality lights up the vista 
ahead, it is also true that the light had to tunnel its way 
through a welter of confused and confusing shadows and 
obscurities. It shines the more, not less, brightly for that. 

One further explanation is called for. In preparing this chro¬ 
nicle I have consulted most of what modem research has had 
to say. Nor have I altogether overlooked earlier writers on the 
subject. But it would be presumptuous to claim for it any 
scholarly gravity. For that reason I have embodied all the 
relevant references in the text itself and avoided the tempta¬ 
tion to load the book with notes and footnotes and those other 
impre:*sive devices which are properly considered the distinc¬ 
tive marks of professional academic virtue. I must confess that 
the temptation was not inconsiderable. A kind friend, not 
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merely in jest, suggested that the disguise could be arranged 
with a little patience. But on reflection I was able to resist the 
temptation. For this is primarily a product of impatient enthu¬ 
siasm even though it has taken time in the writing. As such, 
in the last analysis, it must stand, or fall, in the measure in 
which it manages to communicate that enthusiasm and obtain 
from the reader willing assent to the reasons for it. 


I. S. 

Menton 
Spring 1956 




PART ONE 

The Age of Uncertainty 




CHAPTER ONE 


Mother and Son 

It takes all sorts to make a civic cemetery and the one 
at Amo’s Vale, Bristol, presents the inevitable spectacle of 
depressing diversity of tastes in burial. The place is not, how¬ 
ever, altogether without items of rewarding interest. The in¬ 
quisitive visitor is likely even to make some surprising dis¬ 
coveries. Exploring this crowded and melancholy maze of 
graves of various sizes and description one comes across, for 
instance, a tomb which strikes a startlingly exotic note in what 
is pre-eminently a Christian burial-place. Built in the shape 
of a Hindu shrine, the memorial tablet on it tells us that 
"‘beneath this stone rest the remains of Raja Rammohun Roy 
Bahadur, a conscientious and steadfast believer in the unity 
of the Godhead.” 

The inscription, after duly recording “the sorrow and pride 
with which his memory is cherished by his descendants”, sets 
down with admirable brevity some of his titles to distinction. 
■“He consecrated his life with entire devotion” it adds, “to the 
worship of the Divine Spirit alone. To great natural talents 
he united a thorough mastery of many languages, and early 
distinguished himself as one of the greatest scholars of the 
day. His unwearied labours to promote the social, moral and 
physical condition of the people of India, his earnest endea¬ 
vours to suppress idolatry and the rite of Suttee, and his 
constant zealous advocacy of whatever tended to advance the 
glory of God and the welfare of man, live in the grateful 
remembrance of his countrymen.” 

This edifying language of obsequial piety, which came natu¬ 
rally to the high-minded mid-Victorians, is, perhaps, unlikely 
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to excite the curiosity of a less soulful age. It might even 
tend to damp down rather than quicken our interest in the 
man and his work. Nevertheless, something of the wonder must 
remain to prompt obstinate questionings. Who was Rammohun 
Roy? And what strange routes of human destiny, what inward 
compulsions of desire and purpose, led him to Bristol to keep 
his last appointment under an alien sky? For the journey 
that ended abruptly at the confluence of the Avon and the 
Frome had its beginning a long way away in warmer lati¬ 
tudes. 

It had its beginning on the banks of the river Darakeswar, 
a minor tributary of the Hooghly. “He was born” we learn 
from the inscription on his tomb, “in Radhanagar, in Bengal.” 
And the place of birth is not in doubt. 1774 is given as the 
year of his birth, which it is still customary to quote at the 
appropriate season of official remembrance of things past. But 
in a country where registration of births, marriages and deaths 
is a comparatively recent regulation, dates are bound to be 
based on conjecture rather than certainty. Other sources give 
other dates. His Bengali biographer, N. N. Chatterjee, and 
following him, Miss Sophia Dobson Collet who painstakingly 
collected the material for, and partly wrote, the first serious 
English biography of Rammohun Roy, place the date of birth 
two years earlier — in 1772. This coincides with an important 
point of departure in the evolution of modem India. For it 
was the year in which Warren Hastings, who had succeeded 
Cartier as the Governor of Bengal, put an end to the uncon¬ 
vincing sham of the “Dual System”, which he had always held 
in contempt, and the East India Company assumed direct 
responsibility for the government of territories over which for 
some years it had already exercised sovereignty in everything 
but name. 

There are, however, more serious reasons than its suitability 
for establishing a portentous historical synchronism which 
make this later date easier of acceptance. For one thing it is 
supported by the testimony of witnesses well qualified to know 
the family history — among them his son Ramaprasad Roy 
and the poet Tagore whose grandfather, Prince Dwarkanath, 
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was an intimate friend of Rammohun Roy and associated with 
him in his work for nearly twenty years. For another, on 
balance, it seems to iix a more credible, because less preco¬ 
cious, chronology of some early events in his life. 


It is not uncommon for those who achieve eminence to be 
furnished retrospectively with exalted, or at least arresting, 
family trees. Rammohun Roy is no exception. A duly illustrious 
ancestry has been attributed to him. Some chronicles of his 
life have ambitiously traced the story of his lineage more 
than twenty generations back. They claim his descent from 
a Brahmin of the Sandilya clan named Bhattanarayan renown¬ 
ed for his wit and learning, who is said to have migrated to 
Eastern Bengal from Kanauj, once the fabulously magnificent 
capital of the great empire of Harsha the poet king, presum¬ 
ably at the time when that city fell on evil days and there 
was a mass exodus of poets and priests, artists and scholars, 
who had contributed to its glory. This would take us back 
to a century or more before the advent of the Crescent over 
India. Other biographers are more modest: G. S. Leonard in 
his History of the Brahmo Samaj goes no further back than 
Narottam Thakur, a distinguished disciple of the Vaishnava 
poet and mystic Chaitanya who early in the 16th century 
initiated a powerful movement of religious revival which was 
to leave so deep an<^ abiding an impress on the mind and 
heart of Bengal — amd not only Bengal. 

Obviously, these posthumous essays in genealogical research 
cannot be proved. Equally, they cannot be disproved. They 
will always be believed by those who are impressed by pedi¬ 
grees since they are clearly intended, if not to explain and 
magnify, certainly to add the attractive patina of hereditary 
virtue and respectability upon a life of achievement which 
was supremely and most significantly individual. But whether 
true or false they provide no magical key that would unlock 
the doors of understanding on his personality. Of much greater 
interest than these accounts of his remote ancestry, real or 
legendary is such information as is available about his more 
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immediate forebears and the way they lived and. earned their 
livelihood. 

For it throws some light on the condition of the Hindu 
society during the 17th and the first half of the 18th century 
and reveals it to be already in a state of transition. In theory, 
the caste system, with its strictly hierarchical conception of 
social relations and rigid occupational moulds designed to 
predetermine in every detail man’s place and vocation in the 
community between birth and death, was still largely intact. 
However, theory is not the same thing as practice; and in 
practice evidently there was considerable room for laxity of 
conduct and variations of personal choice. Enough, at any rate, 
for respectable Brahmins to abandon their sacred priestly 
functions and allow themselves to be lured by the love of the 
ringing coin into wholly secular pursuits — and even into 
service at the courts of Muslim princes and monarchs some 
of whom, like Aurangzeb, were not distinguished by any 
tolerance towards the Brahmanical faith, its laws and customs, 
its ethics and metaphysics. 

Rammohun Roy’s own ancestors were among those who had 
found it profitable to stray from the straight and narrow path 
of rectitude laid down by the ancient law-givers. On this point 
he has himself testified in an autobiographical letter supposed 
to have been written to an English friend — a certain Mr. 
Gordon of Calcutta — and first published in the Athenaeum 
and in the Literary Gazette by Sandford Arnot in 1833. The 
authenticity of this letter, it is true, has been questioned; and 
the somewhat stylised language in which it is composed cer¬ 
tainly suggests the improving hand of apocrypha. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the actual information it contains 
was not in the first instance substantially supplied by Ram¬ 
mohun. “My ancestors” the letter affirms, among other things, 
“were Brahmins of a high order, and, from time immemorial, 
were devoted to the religious duties of their race, down to 
my fifth progenitor, who about 140 years ago gave up spiritual 
e,xerci&e.s for worldly pursuits and aggrandisement. His des¬ 
cendants ever since have followed his example, and, according 
to the usual fate of courtiers, vath various success, sometimes 
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rising in honour and sometimes falling; sometimes rich and 
sometimes poor; sometimes excelling in success, sometimes 
miserable through disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, 
being of the sacerdotal order by profession as well as by birth, 
have up to the present day uniformly adhered to a life of 
religious observances and devotion, preferring peace and tran¬ 
quillity of mind to the excitements of ambition, and all the 
allurements of worldly grandeur. ...” 


At least during the two generations that preceded his own 
more disappointment than success seems to have attended the 
efforts of his “progenitors” to improve their fortune by serving 
the temporal power. His great-grandfather, Krishnachandra 
Banerjee, in fact, is the only one on record to have prospered 
as a “courtier.” He served with the Nawab of Murshidabad 
w^ho, though nominally owing allegiance to the Emperor at 
Delhi, by this time virtually exercised sovereign power over 
Bengal; and his services were well rewarded. Rewarded, not 
only with the hereditary title of “Ray-Rayan” which later 
came to be abbreviated into the familiar terminal “Roy”, but 
also with more tangible preferments which enabled him to 
acquire by purchase or on rent landed property at Radhanagar, 
a village then coming under the jurisdiction of Burdwan and 
later in the Hooghly district. He had discovered this place in 
the course of his official duties as a revenue agent for the 
Nawab and had liked it so much as to decide to settle in it 
on retirement from service. Not the least of its attractions was 
its proximity to Khanakul-Krishnanagar, a flourishing town¬ 
ship just across the river Darakeswar, which possessed an im¬ 
pressive Vaishnava temple and, even as late as the eighteenth 
century, continued to be an important centre of Hindu culture, 
though it should not be confused with, the other Krishnanagar, 
which is associated with several notable literary figures of 
Bengal, among them the tragic poet Ramprasad Sen. It was 
at Radhanagar that Krishnachandra Banerjee lived the clos¬ 
ing years of his life, a respected and prosperous landed 
proprietor with a moderate degree of spiritual ambition. 
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The youngest of his three sons, Brajavinod Roy, followed 
in his father’s professional footsteps, but with far less success. 
After holding a position of some influence and advantage in 
the service of the Nawab of Murshidabad, we are told, he 
resigned his post “in disgust” on account of some indignity 
or injustice to which he had been subjected by the Nawab. 
This brings us down to the time of Siraj-ud-Dowla whose 
character has been drawn in the most lurid tones by Hindu 
historians, some of them going so far as to describe him as 
“the Nero of Bengal”, a most bigoted and sadistic ruler who 
“took a particular delight in burning and consigning to ashes 
the houses of his Hindu subjects, in causing boats full of men 
to be drowned in the middle of the Ganges, and in subjecting 
even pregnant women to atrocities” which they blush to men¬ 
tion. 

Whether Siraj-ud-Dowla was really as bad as he has 
been painted is by no means certain. The highly coloured pen- 
portrait would suggest passionate religious bias rather than 
historical verity. The truth probably is that, if he was cruel and 
capricious, he was not more so than most local governors dur¬ 
ing the last phase of the Moghul rule, when, on the one hand, 
they enjoyed unlimited authority and, on the other, they lived 
under the constant shadow of doom which they saw closing in 
upon them in the form of the growing military and political 
power of the company of foreign merchants who were soon to 
become the arbiters of Indian destiny. Men vested with abso¬ 
lute power and haunted by fear are never very easy masters 
to serve; and it is not surprising that Brajavinod found the 
conditions of service under Siraj-ud-Dowla, if profitable, too 
uncertain and exacting to be endured indefinitely and conse¬ 
quently decided to leave. But his grievance against the Nawab, 
if it was a grievance, could not have been very strongly felt. 
Otherwise it is hard to imagine that he would have encouraged 
one of his sons, Rammohun’s father Ramkanta Roy, to seek 
his fortune in the service of a tyrant who was supposed to 
have J.reated him so imjustly. 

Ramkanta Hoy’s career as a sarcar, or functionary, in the 
Nawab’s administration turned out to be no more brilliant and 
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rewarding than his father’s and he, too, was compelled to 
give up his job under circumstances similar to those which 
had led to Brajavinod’s resignation. But there is some reason 
to suspect that in his case the disappointment of hopes was 
not entirely due to the exacting nature of work under an 
unstable and despotic regime/ It may have had something to 
do with his own temperament. Certainly, his lack of success 
at Murshidabad was not the last of his failures. Perhaps, it 
was not even the first, but one of a series which only ended 
with his death. A man endowed with substantial funds of 
religious devotion, he at the same time entertained considerable 
worldly ambition. This duality, partly, was at the root of his 
misfortunes. It is never easy to make the best of both worlds: 
it was particularly difficult during the ruthless age of tran¬ 
sition in which he lived. Moreover, while it may be possible 
to propitiate the deity with devotion alone, quite other kind 
of gifts and aptitudes are required to ingratiate oneself with 
the powers of the earth. And Ramkanta’s practical ability and 
grasp of matters do not seem to have been always equal to 
the speculative reach of his ambition. 

After leaving Murshidabad, he returned to Hadhanagar 
where he foimd plenty to do. In addition to looking after his 
share of the ancestral property, he undertook the management 
of some of the neighbouring estates belonging to Maharani 
Vishnukumari, mother of Raja Tejchand of Burdwan. The 
Burdwan family had already acquired landed interests in 
Western Bengal on a massive scale and no doubt Ramkanta 
hoped to compensate himself for the loss of his employment 
in the Nawab’s service by this undertaking which presented 
obvious opportunities of advancing his own interests. What he 
did not, and perhaps could not, foresee was that it carried 
within it seeds of future disaster and was going to involve 
him and his kindred in a most embittered feud and ruinous 
litigation with the Raja of Burdwan. This, however, was to 
come many years later. No imminent shadow of tragedy loom¬ 
ed over the family when Rammohun Roy was bom on May 
22, 1772. Indeed, Ramkanta’s affairs were prospering — at 
least as well as could be expected in a country which only 
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two years earlier had been ravaged by one of the most terrible 
famines in recorded history and which had by no means fuHy 
recovered from its cruel aftermath of human misery. 


Rammohun Roy’s mother was called Tarini Devi. In the family 
chronicles she is also at times spoken of as “Phulthakurani,” 
which is a generic term literally meaning the wife of the fifth 
son — a reference to the fact that Ramkanta was the fifth 
among Brajavinod’s seven sons. The fifth son, however, had 
other wives besides Tarini Devi, Polygamy appears to have 
been in those days, as in fact throughout the 19th century, 
^a common practice rather than anything exceptional. Not, it 
should be added, among the poor who were in no position to 
afford the expense and complications of plural matrimony, but 
among men of substance and property. These were inclined 
to regard the number of females in the Zenana as something 
of an index to their social standing and a title to respectability. 
Judged by the prevailing standards, Ramkanta was moderately 
well-provided in this respect. Contemporary official records 
credit him with three wives — Subhadra Devi, Tarini Devi 
and Rammani Devi, in that order of seniority. The eldest wife 
had been childless; the youngest had a son named Ramlochun; 
but Tarini Devi had been more fruitful. She had borne Ram¬ 
kanta two sons, Jagamohun and Rammohun, and a daughter 
whose name somehow has not been preserved in the family 
story. 

The fact that Tarini Devi was the mother of three children 
partly explains why she has received more biographical at¬ 
tention than Ramkanta’s other two wives, but only partly. 
She has also shone in the reflected glory of her youngest son’s 
celebrity. It is usual for mothers of great men to have all 
the conventional maternal graces and virtues thrust upon 
them; and Tarini Devi has inevitably been invested with all 
those qualities of mind and heart which are supposed to make 
“not only an ideal wife, but also an ideal mother” — an 
affectionate nature, gentleness of temper and nobility of bear¬ 
ing, and exceptional capacity for sympathy and understanding. 
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It is, of course, possible that she possessed all these attributes. 
There is, however, some difficulty in reconciling this engaging 
portrait of ideal motherhood with the true anatomy of her 
character as it emerges in her actual conduct, especially her 
conduct towards Rammohun. 

This undoubtedly shows her to have been a remarkable 
woman, but in quite a different and unconventional sense. She 
was a forceful and resolute personality, cast in a much sterner 
mould than the other two wives of Ramkanta — or, for that 
matter, Ramkanta himself whose personality seems singularly 
colourless, almost inchoate and lacking in a clear focus, when 
contrasted with the granite figure of his second wife. Whatever 
convictions Tarini Devi held she held strongly and with aH 
the tenacity of a woman’s will, though it is true that these 
convictions were not illumined by any deep understanding 
or moderating charity of judgement. Equally, she did not lack 
firmness of purpose, though, again, this firmness was not tem¬ 
pered by any quality of compassion and perceptiveness and 
in the end only tended to harden her being into layer upon 
layer of obduracies which were to bring much unhappiness, 
even tragedy, not only to those who were unlucky to cross 
her path, but herself. 

Partly, this hard core of intractability, verging almost on 
ruthlessness, she may well have derived from her religious 
background. She came from a village near Serampore, then 
a Danish settlement and now a suburb of Calcutta. Her 
parents, unlike Ramkanta’s, were Sakta Brahmins, presum¬ 
ably of “the sacerdotal order” to which the “autobiographical 
sketch” refers, though they were probably not quite so highly 
placed in the hierarchy nor so “pure” as it suggests. They 
owed spiritual allegiance, not to Vishnu whose divinity seems 
to represent the more amiable aspects of the nature of things, 
but to Kali whose beauty is beyond good and evil, and carries 
with it, inexorably and everlastingly, the intimation of a terror 
no less beyond good and evil. 

As intermarriage between the Saktas and those who subs¬ 
cribe to the cult of Vishnu is not strictly in conformity with 
the accepted rules of endogamy, it has been related that the 
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marriage between Ramkanta and Tarini Devi was transacted 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. The story is that 
Ramkanta’s father was persuaded on his death-bed by Tarini 
Devi’s father, Shyam Bhattacharya, to promise the hand of 
one of his sons to one of Bhattacharya’s daughters; and it 
appears that, when the dying old man approached his sons 
in turn urging them to redeem his pledge, only Ramkanta was 
willing to carry out his wishes. As a moral tale meant to 
illustrate the virtue of filial devotion this explanation has its 
point, but it is doubtful whether it is true. There were pro¬ 
bably other, less edifying but more compelling inducements — 
such as, for example, considerations of a substantial dowry — 
which would more convincingly account for Ramkanta’s will¬ 
ingness to take a Sakta girl as his second wife. 

Whatever the reasons for this unusual, if not unorthodox, 
union, Tarini Devi, as was expected of a wife, had readily 
made her husband’s gods her own. She had fully adjusted 
herself to the religious traditions and fonns of worship of 
his family. In fact, she had more than adjusted herself to their 
faith: she had brought to the routine of Vaishnava devotion 
in which emotion has always played greater part than rites 
and ceremonies, though there are plenty of these, something 
of the perfervid and intricate ritualistic obsessions of the Sakta 
cult in which she had been brought up. Something, too, of 
her own scrupulous and ardent piety, common enough among 
Hindu women, in which she, like many others, unconsciously 
sought and to some extent found the saving element of redres.s 
for the inordinate inequities of a social system that has denied 
women all normal channels of self-expression and, ultimately, 
even the right to individual fulfilment and a life of their own. 


Rather surprisingly, the Roys did not form part of a joint 
family complex. This is a detail which assumes some signifi¬ 
cance 'vhen it is considered how deeply rooted the system 
has bean in the Hindu society; how much it has contributed 
to its conservatism and stability in a world of constant change 
by at once helping to consolidate the family as an economic 
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unit and furnishing each individual within the group with a 
secure psychological anchorage to compensate not only for the 
wearisome condition of humanity, but the oppressive cons¬ 
traints and limitations which it imposed upon the human 
personality. It goes to show that by the second half of the 18th 
century, if not earlier, this type of family organisation was 
already under some strain. Presumably, as a direct and neces¬ 
sary consequence of the penetration of India by the West — 
and specifically after the establishment of British power — 
certain rudimentary forms of capitalist economy had deve¬ 
loped within the old more or less self-sufficient structure. 
These demanded, as the condition of their growth and expan¬ 
sion, social relationship less rigid and closed than those per¬ 
mitted within the joint family. The time had not yet come 
for jo|nt stock companies to replace the joint family, but some 
of the twice-born were evidently finding it expedient to break 
with tradition in this vital matter. The Roys were among those 
who instinctively responded to the needs of the new age. 
Contemporary revenue records distinctly state that after the 
death of their father, Ramkanta and his brothers “did not live 
together as a joint family, but were divided in food, estate 
and interest.” 

This certainly gave Rammohun’s father greater freedom of 
choice and decision in ordering his own life. But it also, and 
inevitably, increased the burden of his duties and obligations 
as the head of the family. It was no easy burden to bear, 
especially during a period of violent economic fluctuations and 
political turmoil — least of all by one who, like Ramkanta, 
did not command any great ability or resourcefulness. Stories 
of his having become indifferent to worldly affairs as a result 
'of successive failures and frustrations seem a little exagge¬ 
rated. The world, indeed, always remained too much with him; 
that, partly, was the tragedy. Till the end of his days he did 
not give up the pursuit of ambitious, if not always prudent, 
and at times even extremely speculative, schemes for improv¬ 
ing his worldly estate through acquisition of property in land 
which was still looked upon as the most solid and reliable title 
to wealth and respectability. But it is probably true that he 
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lacked the sustaining will and singlemindedness which ensure 
success. 

When things did not go well, as sometimes happened, he 
was inclined to get very disheartened and retreated into the 
brittle shell of his Vaishnava devotionalism, even though as a 
householder encumbered with many responsibilities the solace 
of total withdrawal from the world was denied him. During 
the years of his life at Radhanagar, we learn, he spent much 
of his time in his garden, not with the idea of cultivating it 
after Voltaire’s fashion, but sitting cross-legged among the 
Tulsi plants, telling the multiple names and attributes of his 
chosen deity — a popular religious exercise designed to evoke 
the beatific vision and effect a cure of the cares and anxieties 
to which flesh is heir. Whether this brought him serenity of 
mind is not certain. What is certain is that the injudicious 
combination of worldly preoccupations and other-worldly 
aspirations led to that habit of acute self-absorption which 
the ineffectual share with the successful. It may be doubted, 
therefore, whether he devoted much attention to his children. 
For them he must have been a rather detached and impersonal 
symbol of authority, commanding respect and at times ins¬ 
piring fear, but rarely, if at all, achieving any intimate emo¬ 
tional relationship with them. 

It was quite different where the mother was concerned. 
Even during the life-time of her husband, Tarini Devi seems 
in many ways to have been the real power in the home. She 
not only set the general tone of family life, but evidently took 
an active hand on many occasions in the direction and manage¬ 
ment of practical affairs normally considered to be outside the 
sphere of a woman’s interest. With her strong will, her even 
more stubborn and exacting notions of sanctity, she was in¬ 
evitably a pervasive influence in the household and dominated 
it. Inevitably, because, though Ramkanta in his own way 
was pious enough, his routine of piety was, perhaps, of a less 
intrusive, more sentimental and personal kind which did not 
inqpingf: so imperatively upon others. On the other hand, Tarini 
Devi’s notions of right and wrong, of good and evil, were so 
charged with ritualistic fervour, so involved in an intricate 
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web of ceremony and form, and so dependent for their efficacy 
on an almost neurotic attention to every minute detail of 
worship and observance, that she could hardly help drawing 
everybody around her into her peculiar delirium of pieties. 
Not least her children. Indeed, upon their receptive and im¬ 
pressionable sensibilities, all this was bound to stamp itself 
in deep and permanent hieroglyphics of reflex and memory, 
even though the future consequences of this intensive early 
conditioning were to prove, at least in the case of Rammohun, 
contrary to all her hopes and expectations. 

It is claimed that as a child he was so impressed and affected 
by the religious scruples of his parents, and especially his 
mother’s conduct, that at one time “he would not take even 
a draught of water” without first reciting the appropriate 
formi^la from the Vaishnavite sacred text, the Bhagavat 
Purana, to sanctify the operation. There are other edifying 
stories illustrating and underlining the precocious pietistic bent 
of his mind. They may or may not be true. But there is nothing 
inherently improbable or surprising in the fact that a boy 
brought up in such an atmosphere of febrile religiosity, would 
have his emotions deeply stirred by it, develop abnormal and 
acute religious scruples, and begin by identifying himself 
uncritically and wholeheartedly with all the outward forms 
and rituals of religion against which he might later rebel. It 
is not only not improbable; it seems very natural. 


Many leading figures of the l&th century as of present-day India 
have been generous with reminiscences furnishing details of 
their early life. Rammohun Roy is an exception. He has been 
unusually reticent about personal matters and has left behind 
him few reminiscences of his childhood and youth. Such ac¬ 
counts as have been given by others, and especially that part 
of his friend William Adam’s narrative which deals with his 
early years and has found a place in most biographies, are too 
tenuous to evoke a clear picture of the Roy household at 
Radhanagar. All that may be said is that if his childhood days 
v/ere not exceptionally happy, they were not exceptionally 
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unhappy either. Most biographers speak of him as a preco¬ 
cious child. It would be nearer the truth to say that preco¬ 
ciousness of a kind was thrust upon him by circumstances by 
no means uncommon in the life of a Hindu child. In an age 
which had not yet troubled about the age of consent, mar¬ 
riages were made early; and Rammohun’s first marriage took 
place before he had properly learnt to spell his name. This 
was as it should be: for marriages were still essentially 
marriages of convenience — or, to be more precise, for the 
convenience, not of the parties contracting marriage, but their 
parents. 

Rammohun’s first marriage turned out to be extremely 
unlucky — for the child bride who died soon after the event. 
It is unlikely that the tragedy deeply affected him; it Ls 
doubtful if he was old enough at the time to grasp the meaning 
of his bereavement. As far as his parents were concerned, they 
do not appear to have been unduly perturbed by this ill- 
omened beginning of their son’s marital career. His father, 
according to accepted biographical tradition, soon set about 
arranging another marriage for Rammohun. In fact, not one, 
but two marriages. “As we learn from William Adam’s letter” 
writes Miss Collet (and the story has since been repeated in 
all subsequent biographies), “his father, when he was only 
nine years of age, married him within an interval of less than 
twelve-month to two different wives.” 

Why “two different wives” when one would have sufficed? 
And what was the motive behind this duplicate matrimonial 
transaction? No explanation has ever been offered and, per¬ 
haps, the story itself requires to be treated with some reserve. 
Systematic research conducted by the late Brajendranath 
Banerji into official records of the period relating to the early 
phase of Rammohun’s life lends strong support to his sugges¬ 
tion that Rammohun was married at least once after he had at¬ 
tained the age of discretion, possibly as late as 1799. As all 
accounts of his later life mention only two surviving wives, 
it ,seem.> reasonable to suppose that the version given by 
William Adam must have been due to an error of memory 
which probably led him to telescope into one another two 
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events separated by an interval of seventeen to eighteen years. 

Accounts of his early education are slightly more reliable, 
or at any rate more credible, than those concerning his mar¬ 
riages. It began at Radhanagar. “Rammohun received the first 
elements of native education” says Kishory Chand Mitra in 
a biographical essay published in the Calcutta Review of 
December 1845, “at home in accordance with the system, which 
obtains universally along the upper classes of the native so¬ 
ciety, initiating the children into the mysteries of suhhankar 
under the paternal roof before sending them to a public 
school.” It began, presumably, under the supervision of a 
gurumahashayj a curious cross between a spiritual preceptor 
and ordinary secular teacher, about whose pedagogical methods 
and accomplishments Mitra remarks sarcastically: “The ini¬ 
tiation took place under the auspices of that model of an 
educator, a gurumahashay, who instead of teaching ‘the young 
idea to shoot’, takes good care to cramp and check the deve¬ 
lopment of all ideas except such as might be inspired by his 
example. It must not, however, be supposed that the boys 
acquire any mastery over the Bengali language. Far from it. 
They pick up a few rules of arithmetic and letter-writing. 
They acquire enough of Bengali to enable them to conduct th(; 
duties of a sheristadar and a peshkar, but not enough of it 
to express their thoughts with correctness or elegance. . . .” 

This is a very uncomplimentary judgement on the guruma¬ 
hashay: it might well have been warranted by facts. It does, 
nevertheless, appear a little harsh on the old type of teacher 
whose technique of instruction, though no doubt mechanical 
and unimaginative to a degree, does not in retrospect compare 
so unfavourably with the educational system introduced under 
the new dispensation and worked by men often even less well- 
equipped to “teach the young idea to shoot” or to express 
his thoughts in his mother tongue “with correctness and ele¬ 
gance.” At least Rammohun Roy did not find the grounding 
in Bengali, and perhaps in the rudiments of Sanskrit as well, 
which he received under the guidance of the gurumahashay 
— with some assistance from his elder brother Jagamohun who 
is believed to have taken some part in his education at this 
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stage — altogether unhelpful in enabling him to attain perfect 
mastery of these languages in later life. 

Bengali and Sanskrit were not the only languages he learnt 
as a boy. He was also given some instruction in Persian, pro¬ 
bably by the local moulavi or Muslim priest attached to some 
neighbouring mosque. For Persian formed an essential element 
in the education of the sons of “the upper classes of the native 
society.” And for understandable reasons. Rammohun Roy 
states these explicitly in the autobiographical letter. “In con¬ 
formity with the usage of my paternal race and the wish of 
my father” he is recorded as saying, “I studied the Persian 
and Arabic languages, these being indispensable to those who 
attached themselves to the courts of the Mahommedan 
princes . . . .” 

Obviously, Ramkanta Roy, in spite of his absorption in 
search for the more lasting consolations of religion, was not 
any the less a man of the world, moderately ambitious not 
only on his own count, but also on behalf of his children. 
He was understandably keen to further their interests by 
equipping them with the kind of education most likely to pay 
good dividends. It is even possible that he had transferred 
some of his own unrealised ambitions to his offsprings as 
parents often do. Having been disappointed in the service of 
the Muslim Nawabs of Murshidabad, he was the more anxious 
to ensure Rammohun’s success in the service of the new 
Christian Nabobs who now ruled Bengal — and much more 
than Bengal. And a working knowledge of the Persian lan¬ 
guage was no less necessary for a successful career under the 
new regime as it had been under the ancien regime. He was 
therefore anxious to see that his second son did not lack this 
literary passport to preferment. 

As facilities available locally for learning this important 
court language were extremely limited, Ramkanta decided to 
send Rammohun to Patna. This was certainly no easy decision 
for a father — and a devout Hindu father at that. For Patna 
wats no« the next village or even the town across the river, 
Krishnanagar. It was nearly three hundred miles away, no 
small distance in those days of slow and uncertain means of 
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transport and the many hazards of travel. The idea of sending 
a boy of no more than nine or ten so far away from home, 
unaccompanied, so far as is known, by any close relative, could 
not but be considered a very bold one, almost an act of faith. 
But at this period in his life, Ramkanta seems to have been 
in a very confident and even venturesome frame of mind. 

There were good reasons to account for his confidence and 
boldness. Things were going well with him. He was still enga¬ 
ged by the dowager Maharani of Burdwan as her factotum 
and was managing her lands around Radhanagar. It was not 
just a labour of love; it offered considerable scope for advan¬ 
cing his personal interests. In a wider sense, too, circumstances 
were developing favourably for the class to which he belonged 
— “the combined landed proprietors and State employees” 
which, as Brajendranath Banerji has rightly remarked, “were 
coming into prominence in Bengali society in the later half 
of the 18th century.” The various new systems of land settle¬ 
ment with which the British had begun to experiment, soon 
after the acquisition of the Diwani, partly with the immediate 
purpose of increasing the Company’s revenue and partly also 
with the more far-sighted aim of creating docile and subser¬ 
vient elements within the Indian society with direct vested 
interest in the perpetuation of British power, had not yet 
reached their grand climax in the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal. But these tentative efforts had already accomplished 
something very significant: land had been transformed, like 
everything else, into a marketable commodity which could be 
bought and sold, rented and pawned. 

Ramkanta had not been backward in taking advantage of the 
opportunities opened up by the new order of things. By spe¬ 
culative and not altogether judicious use of his resources, he 
had applied himself to the task of acquiring property in land 
in one way or another, under his ovm name or the names of 
his kindred. Bit by bit and piece by piece, he was adding to 
his estate which, though scattered and held under legaUy 
ambiguous titles, was quite sizeable and bringing in substantial 
returns for his outlay. He had, or thought he had, solid grounds 
for optimism about the future of his family. True, a cloud no 
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bigger than an obscure law suit filed against him by the 
powerful Raja of Burdwan sometime in 1780 or 1781, had 
made its appearance to darken the prospects. It was a cloud 
which, during the next few years, was to grow and take on 
menacing proportions, bringing with it total ruin for Ram- 
kanta and most of his family. For it was the first minor skir¬ 
mish in a bitter and protracted legal battle which landed 
Rammohun’s father and his elder brother in the civil jail of 
Burdwan, and which did not end even with Ramkanta’s death. 
But no gnawing premonition of this as yet far-off disaster 
could have disturbed his self-confidence and hopeful expect¬ 
ancy when, sometime in 1781 or 1782', he put Rammohun on 
the dusty road to Panta. 



CHAPTER TWO 

The Legendary Years 

Patna during the closing decades of the 18th century 
was not, hke Delhi, a city charged with the stultifying atmos¬ 
phere of nostalgic dreams mingled with agonising premonition 
of dynastic doom. Nor was it a city of decadent elegance and 
sportive sensuality, like Lucknow. Much less could it aspire to 
be, as Calcutta had so eminently become, a many-tongued, 
cosmopolitan entrepot where East and West met in the tenta¬ 
tive, yet infinitely binding, intimacy created by the cash re¬ 
gister, and where fortunes wore being made and lost overnight. 
It was certainly not a sacred city, like Benares not so far away, 
though the same healing waters of the Ganges flowed close to 
its walls and fertilized the alluvial plain around it. It was 
then, as now, an architecturally unimpressive city, the metro¬ 
politan focus of a region inhabited by some of the poorest 
peasantry in India, though it is possible that the poverty in 
those days had not acquired the nightmare quality of more 
recent times with the increasing pressure on land. In an histo¬ 
rical and political sense, it was a backwater, but a very plea¬ 
sant backwater in a most unpleasant age. It was not, moreover, 
altogether devoid of an unostentatious and urbane culture 
which represented a delicate and mellow blend of the two main 
currents of Indian life, the Hindu and the Muslim — the one 
sinuously intellectual and speculativ^, the other deeply emo¬ 
tional and lyrical, each possessing an identity of its own and 
yet, except when momentarily swollen with the turbid flood 
of religious bigotry, essentially complementary to each other 
in a multiplicity of ways. 

By the mid-sixties of the century Bihar, like Bengal and 
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much of Orissa, had already passed under the effective con¬ 
trol of the East India Company; and with it, Patna, too. But 
fortunately for the populace for several years to come its 
administration was entrusted to a Naib-Dewan, or vice- 
Govemor, who happened to be not only most tolerant and 
humane in outlook and free from all taints of narrow-minded 
communal chauvinism, but possessed of quite exceptional 
honesty. So exceptional, in fact, that Warren Hastings, who, 
though not himself a model of probity, had a Platonic hanker¬ 
ing after this rare virtue, was moved to comment on the death 
of Raja Shitab Roy in 1773: “He ever served the Company 
with a fidelity, integrity and ability which they can hardly 
expect to experience in any future officer of the Government, 
whom they may choose from the same class of people.” And 
it is some indication of the liberality of his religious outlook 
that some of the Muslim chroniclers of the period claimed him 
as their own and have suggested that, although he had retained 
his Hindu name, he had in fact embraced Islamic faith. 

Even after his death, it seems that the influence of his 
personality and the tradition of relatively honest administra¬ 
tion set up by him persisted for some time. At any rate, Patna 
retained its reputation as an important centre of learning and 
scholarship — in particular, Islamic learning and scholarship. 
It was doubtless this consideration which had induced Ram- 
mohun’s father to send him there in preference to Calcutta 
much nearer home. 

Rammohun’s purpose in going to Patna was to acquire suffi¬ 
cient fluency in Arabic and Persian to enable him to secure 
gainful employment. During the period of his stay there he 
devoted himself to his studies in these languages not only with 
the industry expected of a good student, but with an enthu¬ 
siasm which went far beyond ordinary diligence. The names 
of teachers under whose care he studied have not been re¬ 
corded; hardly any authentic details of his student days at 
Patna have been preserved; indeed, even the chronology of 
these years is uncertain and based largely on guesswork. How¬ 
ever, it is reasonable to surmise, judging from the response 
they evoked in their pupil, that the anonymous Muslim clerics 
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who supervised his education must have been not merely men 
possessing conventional academic qualiiications, but endowed 
with quite unusual qualities of insight and understanding. The 
instruction he received from them seems to have been happily 
designed to quicken his intellect and stimulate the growth of 
his sensibility instead of smothering his mind under the dead 
weight of ill-digested scholastic information. 

This by itself would deserve to be counted as a quite not¬ 
able accomplishment. Biographical legend, however, is never 
fully content with fact alone. It must enlarge upon and embel¬ 
lish truth. It goes on to claim that while at Patna Rammohun 
had the opportunity of learning Euclid and Aristotle through 
the medium of their Arabic translators. This is a claim which 
makes too high a demand on our credulity. It has to be remem¬ 
bered that Rammohun was not quite ten when he went to 
Patna; most accounts put the period of his stay there at three 
or four years; thus when he left he could not have been more 
than fourteen. For a boy of between ten to fourteen years of 
age to be given an advanced course in Aristotelian philosophy 
and Euclidean mysteries would be most unusual, to say the 
least, unless we assume either impossibly high standards of 
instruction or an abnormal precocity in the boy. Neither of 
these assumptions is warranted by known facts. Standards of 
instruction in those days were high, but not quite so high 
as that; Rammohun showed signs of remarkable intelligence 
from an early age, but there is nothing to suggest that he 
was an infant prodigy. 

The truth, perhaps, is that the reference to his having “stu¬ 
died” the Philosopher of the Lyceum and the Greek Mathe¬ 
matician of Alexandria is only a manner of speaking. In a 
literal sense, it is probably true that he learnt elements of 
Euclid at Patna as would be normal for a boy at his age. And 
further he would have doubtless heard of Aristotle, since both 
in Arabic and Persian literature allusions to him and other 
Greek philosophers, who exercised so great an influence over 
the classical Arabic and Persian poets and thinkers, are so 
common as to have become household names. But this kind of 
knowledge of Aristotle and Euclid can hardly be equated with 
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a serious study of their works. 

In Arabic and Persian, however, his reading probably did 
range over a fairly wide field, especially reading in i>oetry. 
It has been, until even modem times, a common practice for 
the curriculum of Arabic and Persian studies from an early 
stage to be based largely on texts in verse rather than prose, 
so that young students of these languages, unlike M. Jourdain, 
develop the habit of speaking in poetry without knowing it. 
Naturally: because in Persia, in particular, for a long time 
poetry, not prose, has been regarded as the language of culti¬ 
vated and even popular intercourse. But the claim made by 
Rammohun’s biographers that at Patna he was introduced 
straight away to the works of the great Sufi poets, like Hafiz 
and Rumi, whose verse he was often to quote in argument in 
later life, seems a little exaggerated. Such a thing would have 
been considered as most hazardous — and in more than one 
sense. It is much more likely that his reading during these 
years was confined to homiletic and didactic verse, passages 
from Sa'di, for example, with lesser lyricists to provide the 
relief. These are normally the materials which teachers re¬ 
gard as the safe and proper fare for the youth to take in and 
inwardly digest for their edification, the formation of a stern 
moral fibre, and for Veducation sentbnentale in a broad sense. 

Yet, even while keeping strictly to these comparative shal¬ 
lows, it is possible for the adolescent mind to make important 
and tempting discoveries which might well serve as invitation 
for future voyages towards the more distant shores of the 
truly rich and strange world of classical Persian poetry. On a 
boy who had until then been made to learn by heart little 
beyond the arid grammatical niceties (it is a phrase which he 
was himself to use later in a relevant, if not reminiscent, 
context) of Sanskrit and Bengali under the gurumahashay, the 
effect of such discoveries could not but be one of release of 
the springs of latent emotion and liberation of the captive 
imagination. It was certainly bound to encourage him to ven¬ 
ture further and deeper on his own initiative in the years 
to come into the iridescent seas of enchantment upon which 
even the minor Persian poets open many a window. 
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Nor was Persian poetry the only powerful and formative 
influence which appears to have come into play during his 
studies at Patna. There was another, possibly even more direct 
and challenging impact on his mind — the impact of Islam, a 
religion which must have presented a most striking contrast 
to the faith in which he had been born and nurtured. Brought 
up as he had been in the almost sultry atmosphere of his 
mother’s impassioned, ritualistic piety, which tended to reduce 
the whole essence of religion and spirituality to a repetitive 
automatism of form and ceremonial, the relative simplicity 
of Islamic modes of worship, reflecting as they do something 
of the austere grandeur of its land of origin, could scarcely fail 
to make upon him an impression at once profoupd and dis¬ 
turbing. Not least, its much less intricate theology, its doctrine 
that there is no god but God, and the belief that between this 
God and man there is no need for any elaborate hierarchy 
of mediating agencies — whether institutional, or symbolic, or 
otherwise — were bound to exercise a strong fascination for 
him, setting up within him a .sense of spiritual restiveness and 
malaise, if not conflict and discord. It is hardly possible that 
this led him immediately to proclaim a rebellion against the 
overcharged ritualism and fantastic idolatory of popular 
Hinduism. It is even doubtful if at this stage Rammohun 
knew his own mind well enough to communicate the doubts 
which were beginning to assail him to his elders. Suggestions 
to this eflect are part of the biographers’ licence and anticipate 
events. Patna was a point of departure, not of arrival; and 
Rammohun was still too young for the tension of divergent 
influences within him to assume an articulate and definite 
form. The process of crystallisation of his non-conformist at¬ 
titude matured gradually over a number of years. But it seems 
reasonable to suggest that it was at Patna that those seeds 
of discontent were deposited in the fertile interstices of his 
mind which in time, and under the inexorable pressure of 
changing social urgencies, were to grow into that complex 
of ideas and attitudes which provided the initial, and in some 
ways the most sustaining, stimulus for the movement of Hindu 
Reformation in the 19th century and after, 

3 
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Meanwhile, he was expected to win other academic palms 
elsewhere. After Patna, his parents urged him to take the 

earning road to Benares”. It is said that it was his mother 
who was anxious for him to go to study in the City of Felicity. 
This is very likely. As a devout Hindu mother Tarini Devi 
had, perhaps, never altogether approved of the notion that her 
son should be entrusted to the care of Muslim teachers to 
learn Arabic and Persian which were languages bound up 
with an alien faith and culture. So close and prolonged a 
communion with Islam, she must have felt, carried with it 
grave dangers and even the ultimate risk of mortal fall from 
Brahmanical grace. A period of study at Benares under learn¬ 
ed Pandits would naturally suggest itself to her mind as an 
excellent course of spiritual therapy for correcting any defects 
of doubt and taints of will contracted through the contamina¬ 
tion of Islamic influences to which he had been subjected at 
Patna. For Benares was a holy city to which the faithful made 
their way from all over India to seek absolution from their 
sins and the ways of release from the v/earisome cycle of births 
and deaths. 

Unfortunately, if such were the intention which had prompt¬ 
ed Rammohun’s parents to send him to Benares, the actual 
results of his stay there could not but prove deeply disap¬ 
pointing for them. Holy cities rarely present holiness dressed 
to advantage. Great centres of faith do not necessarily revive 
the embers of a wavering belief; on occasions they have been 
known to have the contrary effect of confirming people afflict¬ 
ed with spiritual misgivings in their scepticism. Benares might 
be a sacred place of pilgrimage. But then, as now, the odour 
of sanctity here was mingled with others far less savoury. 
Moreover, its holiness has always been so frankly, even 
aggressively, a commodity for vulgar commerce that it scarcely 
provides any refreshment or inspiration to the spirit of any 
but the most credulous. For anyone who, like Rammohun, was 
already at the time passing through a phase of spiritual tur¬ 
moil and uncertainty, the venal and degenerate religious cli¬ 
mate of Benares was the least likely to effect the desired 
cure of tne soul. 
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The cure of his soul, however, was not, perhaps, the only 
motive for which his parents had arranged for him to go to 
Benares. It was an important motive, but there was probably 
another motive no less compelling. They wanted him to ac¬ 
quire mastery in Sanskrit; and they wanted this for reasons 
which were at least as practical as they were spiritual. They 
wanted to make sure that even if he failed to make a success 
in the service of the temporal power, he should have an 
alternative career to fall back upon. A thorough knowledge of 
the sacred language, they no doubt felt, would enable him 
to take up the professional duties of “the sacerdotal order . . . 
agreeably to the usage of his maternal relations.” And for 
anybody wishing to pursue the higher reaches of Sanskrit 
learning there could obviously be no more appropriate choice 
than Benares. 

For Benares was not only the holy city of Hinduism. It was 
also a great centre of Brahmanical scholarship. Even at the 
end of the 18th century, when the old scholastic culture was 
already in advanced stages of decay and dissolution, it still 
retained its title to greatness as the fountainhead of Sanskrit 
learning. Within its walls could be found the most impressive 
body of scholars, deeply versed in Sanskrit literature, sacred 
as well as profane; and students came from all parts of the 
Hindu world to study under them. It is true they worked in 
old fashioned ways and were inclined to treat knowledge as 
some kind of hieratic mystery. They remained, nevertheless, 
living repositories of an erudition which at its be.st could be 
conscientious as well as encyclopaedic. More important still, 
they represented a vital and indispensable link with a not 
inglorious tradition of culture and academicism. Rammohun 
Roy was too serious-minded a youth not to make the best 
use of the opportunities of learning offered him by his stay 
at Benares. He devoted himself assiduously, as the “Biogra¬ 
phical Sketch” states, “to the study of Sanskrit and the theo¬ 
logical works written in it, which contain the body of Hindu 
literature, law and religion.” 

More assiduously, perhaps, than it was strictly good for 
him as his parents conceived the purpose of his studies. 
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Serious and systematic study of the scriptures is always 
fraught with considerable spiritual hazards. At least it is not, 
a remedy to be recommended too lightly or indiscriminately 
for removing doubt. Nor is it an infallible restorative of that 
blind faith which alone can move and surmount mountains 
of disbelief. The Devil is known to excel in nothing more than 
in familiarity with all the relevant scriptural texts. The heretic 
and the apostate, too. Indeed, it is to the scriptures that they 
invariably resort for chapter and verse to justify their devia¬ 
tions from the broad and comfortable highway of respectable 
conformity. For the scriptures can be all things to all men — 
or nearly; they speak in seductive ambiguities which lend 
themselves to a variety of interpretations and can often be 
invoked to support doctrines and points of view which to the 
laity appear to be incongruous and even diametrically opposed 
to each other. / 

Not that Rammohun at this period in his life was contem¬ 
plating anything in the nature of an open act of apostasy or 
serious heresy. He had hardly progressed so far towards an 
independent judgement on such grave matters. He was still 
a mere adolescent; an adolescent, it is true, emotionally and 
intellectually developed beyond his years, troubled by religious 
doubts, and torn between the conflicting demands of loyalty 
to the traditional system of beliefs to which his mind was 
anchored and the promptings of a precocious critical faculty; 
but an adolescent all the same, far from sure of himself, and 
only dimly aware of the direction in which he was moving, 
or wanted to move. His reaction against the forms and dogmas 
of orthodox Hinduism could go no further than search for 
arguments to justify and rationalise his doubts and misgivings. 
While drinking deeply of the sacred literature, he naturally 
eagerly seized upon passages and texts which seemed to pro¬ 
vide a sanction for his own incipient non-conformity. During 
his apprenticeship at Patna he had been greatly impressed 
by his Muslim teachers, the simplicity of their piety and 
devotion, and even more by the austerely uncomplicated 
structure of the theology of Islam upon which this piety md 
devotion rested. This served as an additional incentive for him 
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to seek in the Vedantic literature, which formed the essential 
part of his course of instruction, for any traces of a doctrine 
that would offer a Brahmanical equivalent of those features 
of Islamic faith and thought which had stirred his heart and 
imagination. 

Nor did he have to seek very far for evidence to support 
such correspondence, if not coincidence, of ideas and beliefs. 
For there is enough, and more than enough, material in the 
body of the Upanishads which, when pieced together, suit¬ 
ably arranged and presented furnishes the ingredients of a 
subtle, highly sophisticated monistic metaphysics even if it 
does not add up to the completed doctrine of a rigidly exclu¬ 
sive monotheism. It is probable, at least it is possible, that 
these early tentative philosophical intimations, derived from 
his studies at Patna and Benares, first planted in his mind the 
germ of an idea which was to mature into a firm conviction 
in later years and was to provide the source and inspiration 
of his religious outlook. The conviction was simply this: that 
underlying all religions there is a unifying principle which 
constitutes, as it were, the common denominator of man’s 
spiritual heritage and that if somehow this quintessence of 
faith could be distilled, or separated from the tangled over- 
gi’owth of sui>erstitions, institutions, dogmas and rituals, it 
would provide the ground for a universal religion to which 
humanity could subscribe across the artificial frontiers of race 
and creed and colour. 

The idea itself was not novel. In one form or another, it 
had been the recurrent theme of reformist religious move¬ 
ments in India from the 15th century onwards, emerging 
partly as the natural consequences of the mutual leavening 
of Hindu and Islamic thought and the various attempts at 
reconciliation of the two faiths. It had been implicit, for in¬ 
stance, in the concept of a “religion of God” — Din-i-Illahi 
as he called it — which Akbar wanted to introduce as a kind 
of State Religion and which he no doubt hoped would serve 
as a synthesising force, both politically and socially, within 
his empire. It had been explicit in the devotional and utopian 
universalism of the folk religions preached by men like Nanak, 
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Dadu, Kabir and others in an exquisite language of torment* 
ed lyricism that could induce willing suspension of disbelief 
even in the sceptic heart. But a new society, already advanced 
beyond its chrysalis stage, demanded, if not a new image, 
certainly a more reasoned and pragmatic argument to bring 
home to it the imperative necessity of the reformatory ideal. 
Rammohun Roy was to furnish that argument. 

However, the first public affirmation of his point of view 
had to wait for another twelve or thirteen years. The years he 
spent at Patna and Benares were only a period of elementary 
preparation for the task of exegesis which lay ahead and as 
yet he could only have had a very hazy conception of what 
precisely he wanted to say; none at all, perhaps, of his 
audience. How long he remained at Benares is, like many 
other details of his early life, uncertain. Most accounts put 
the period of his stay in the Holy City at four years and state 
that, when he left to return home to Radhanagar, he was 
sixteen. This chronology seems a little accelerated; it is arriv¬ 
ed at by taking 1774 as the year of his birth. If we accept 
1772 as the year of his birth, he would have been eighteen 
when he finished his studies at Benares which appears a more 
normal and reasonable age for the scion of a comfortable mid¬ 
dle class family to complete his education. It brings us down 
roughly to 1790. 


In the story of his career over the next few years fact is 
inextricably mixed with a great deal of fiction. A vast amount 
of legendary material is strung along thin strands of verifi¬ 
able details. The legend, in a sense, started with Rammohun 
himself, or, to be more precise, with certain statements cre¬ 
dited to him. Thus in the “autobiographical letter” we read: 
“when about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript 
calling in question the validity of the idolatrous system of 
the Hindoos ...” And he goes on to add that this, together 
with his own sentiments on the subject, “produced a cool- 
nes^i >between me and my immediate kindred.” 

Ihe phrase “immediate kindred” in this context refers to 
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his parents and especially to his father. William Adam in his 
Memorandum published in 1879 sets down some circumstantial 
evidence to account for this “coolness”, apparently based on 
what he claims Rammohun Roy told him in one of his rare 
reminiscent moods. “It is not often” he writes, “that we get 
an insight into Hindu family life, but his son gave me a 
slight glance at least in referring to the amicable differences 
which arose between himself and his father on the subject. 
I inferred from what Rammohun Roy said that he always 
left it to his father, a.s the head and most venerable member 
of the family to open the question which he thought fit to 
moot, and when he had finished his immediate argument, he 
was generally willing to listen to his son with patience, which 
sometimes, however, forsook him. The son’s response after the 
necessa^ preliminary admissions, usually began with the 
adversative article ‘But’ (Kintu). ‘But notwithstanding all this 
the orthodox conclusion you aim at does not follow.’ The 
father complained of this, and, on one occasion at least, burst 
out in a tone of remonstrance, as of an injured party. ‘What¬ 
ever argument I adduce you have always your Kintu, your 
counter-argument, your counter-conclusion, your counter¬ 
statement to oppose me.’ The son recoimted this to me with 
half a smile on his lips and a touch of humour in his voice, 
but without any expression of disrespect to his father.” 

Rammohun Roy, it is possible, related the story of his early 
arguments with his father “with half a smile on his lips and 
a touch of humour” as William Adam would have us believe. 
But the accepted legend does not suggest that the differences 
between the father and the son on religious matters were 
quite so amicable. Far from it. According to the version given 
in the “Autobiographical Sketch”, his parents strongly resented 
his presumptuous argumentativeness and attitude of obstinate 
scepticism towards articles of faith which they regarded as 
beyond questioning. They resented it so strongly, indeed, that 
the coolness between him and his parents developed into open 
estrangement and it became impossible for him to stay at 
home. “I proceeded on my travels” the Gordon letter relates 
“and passed through different countries, chiefly within, but 
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some beyond, the bounds of Hindoostan.” And it adds a piece 
of information, which is as startling as it is significant in view 
of his opinions in later life, remarking casually on his “feeling 
of great aversion to the establishment of British power in 
India.” 

The countries “chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds 
of Hindoostan” through which he passed are not specified, 
though Dr. Lant Carpenter in his Memoir of Rammohun Roy 
does mention one country he is supposed to have visited in his 
early travels — Tibet — “that he might see another form 
of religious faith.” Other biographers have gone further and 
supplied an interesting itinerary of the route he followed in 
his journey to the Land of the Lamas. “It seems” writes Pro¬ 
fessor U. N. Ball, “he followed the pilgrim-route to the 
Himalayas and crossed over to the other side where people 
used to go to Kailas and Manas Sarowar,” His “sojourn” in 
Tibet, according to this story, lasted two or three years. He 
might have stayed even longer but for .some misunderstanding 
that arose between him and the Lamas. Finding Buddhism 
in its Tibetan form as heavily burdened with superstition, 
idolatry and involved ritualism as Hinduism at home, he would 
insist upon questioning the Lamas on the doctrinal aspects of 
their faith — especially their attribution of divinity to the 
Dalai Lama and their claim that “a living man was the creator 
and preserver of the Universe.” The Lamas, however, were 
not accustomed to his Socratic mode of arriving at truth 
through argument and counter-argument; they would natu¬ 
rally get very angry and excited; and on one occasion they 
set upon young Rammohun and would have killed him but 
for the timely intervention of a compassionate Tibetan lady — 
an act of kindness which he never forgot and which, in the 
words of Mary Carpenter, “had made him always feel respect 
towards the female sex, and which doubtless contributed to 
that unvarying and refined courtesy which marked his inter¬ 
course with them.” 

Altogether these adventurous peregrinations, it is claimed, 
laslV^d three or four years. In the interval, however, Ram- 
kanta Roy, stricken with pangs of remorse and feeling that 
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he had, perhaps, been unduly harsh on his argumentative son, 
had decided to call him back. For this purpose, we are told, 
he had sent out “emissaries” who were to find him and urge 
him to return home. Considering the size of the territories 
they had to search, this might well appear to be as hopeless 
an assignment as the finding of the proverbial needle in a 
haystack. But to the legendary imagination nothing is impos¬ 
sible. By a happy coincidence this “deputation” sent by his 
father met Rammohun already on his way back to Radha- 
nagar. The return of the prodigal was fittingly celebrated by 
the family, though, for obvious reasons, there could be no 
killing of the fatted calf. His father, Rammohun himself re¬ 
cords, “restored” him in his favour. 

The reconciliation was outwardly complete. But, the story 
goes op, an undercurrent of strain in relationship and even 
inward sense of separation remained. Understandably: for 
Rammohun had considerably matured in the course of his 
travels in India and the bordering countries; his intellect had 
developed; his religious outlook had broadened; and all this 
was bound to widen rather than narrow the gulf between him 
and his parents. After a time, therefore, he decided to settle 
away from Radhanagar, His choice, it seems, was Benares, 
possibly because there he could continue his Sanskrit studies. 
According to William Adam, he lived at Benares for the next 
ten years or more, supplementing the modest allowance made 
him by his father with his earnings from “copj’^ing mcinus- 
cripts.” 


So the legendary biography goes on in that true, inventive 
style which never seems to be at a loss for anecdotes that 
fit into each other perfectly. It would be almost unfair to 
question its veracity; and, in any case, it is not always easy 
to determine where the truth ends and invention begins. 
Nevertheless, serious examination of contemporary records 
in recent years, and notably the painstaking research con¬ 
ducted by the late Brajendranath Banerji, has made it pos¬ 
sible in some degree to disentangle the factual stuff of these 
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early years in his life from the imaginative embroideries which 
have been worked upon it and to reconstruct the sequence 
at least of the main events of his youth. In the process of 
reconstruction, inevitably, some of the stories and episodes 
accepted as authentic by most biographers, partly because of 
their edifying possibilities and partly because of their rom¬ 
antic content, have unhappily to be discarded. 

To begin with, the story of his early estrangement from his 
parents resulting from his composition of an essay “calling 
in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the 
Hindoos”, mentioned for the first time in the posthumous 
“autobiographical letter”, comes from a source of dubious re¬ 
liability. It certainly anticipates events by several years if it 
does not wholly invent them. Needless to say that no manus¬ 
cript of the kind embodying his youthful critique of religion 
has ever been traced. This, of course, by itself does not rule 
out the possibility that in the first fine flush of his quickened 
enthusiasm for rational thought after Patna and Benares, he 
wrote an essay in which he subjected the ways of popular 
Hinduism to very sharp criticism; and that later, on more 
mature reflection, he did not consider the precocious effort 
worthy of being preserved. It is also conceivable that on his 
return to Radhanagar, after the completion of his education, 
he found the narrow-minded and stuffy atmosphere of religio¬ 
sity at home spiritually and intellectually uncongenial; and 
that his father, for his part, was often exasperated by his 
son’s presumption in entering into theological disputations 
with his elders. But there is no evidence to prove that these 
arguments and the general mutual incomprehension actually 
led to an open break with his family at this stage, or that 
because of it, for three or four years he was obliged to take 
to the road. 

The picaresque narrative of his travels through and beyond 
the confines of Hindoostan, particularly his journey along the 
pilgrim route from Hardwar through Badrinath and across 
difficult mountain passes into the mysterious land of Tibet in 
ordd? to study another religion, is magnificent as apocrypha, 
but hardly convincing as biography. On the basis of internal 
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evidence of his writings, it is difficult to substantiate this claim. 
A careful scrutiny of the whole body of his work shows that 
at one time or another, and with varying degrees of thorough¬ 
ness, Rammohun tried to acquaint himself with the doctrinal 
structure of most of the great religions of mankind — from 
Jainism to Judaism. But there is one notable exception — the 
religion associated with the name of Gautama Buddha. We do 
not find any serious reference to it in his published work, 
much less any discussion of its philosophy. 

This significant deficit in his scholarship is easily account¬ 
able. In India itself Buddhism had long ago ceased to be even 
a vestigial memory and a young man at the close of the 18th 
century would have had little opportunity, or incentive, to 
study it. Hinduism was the religion of the majority; Islam 
that of the ruling minority of yesterday; Christianity, despite 
its long connection with India, still an alien faith trying to 
muscle in behind the advancing Christian merchants who, 
rather uncharitably, considered it something of a nuisance 
rather than help in their mission of shaking the fabulous 
Pagoda Tree and reaping the golden harvest. But Buddhism 
was only a name — and to many not even a name. The dis¬ 
covery by the Hungarian scholar Alexander Csoma de Koros 
and Brian Houghton Hodgson (the British resident in Nepal 
from 1833 to 1843) of the Sanskrit sources of the Greater 
Vehicle and the unearthing, almost simultaneously, of the Pali 
texts of the Lesser Vehicle, which marked the kindling of 
modem European and Indian interest in Buddhism as a dis¬ 
tinct and important world-view, had yet to come. 

This indirect testimony rather tends to weigh against the 
authenticity of Rammohun’s Tibetan adventure. There is also 
positive evidence to justify scepticism and to suggest that at 
the time when, according to the legend, he was engaged in 
heated discussions with the fanatical and excitable Lamas on 
the divine presumptions of the supreme hierophant enshrin¬ 
ed in the vast and mysterious sanctum of the Potala at Lhasa, 
he was actually not very far from his home. Some time in 
1791, for instance, there was an event of some importance 
in the career of the Roy family. His father, Ramkanta Roy, 
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perhaps finding the house he had inherited as part of his 
share of the ancestral property too cramped for living space, 
possibly also considering it not quite up to the standard of 
respectability demanded by his growing wealth and status, 
decided to shift to more spacious quarters in a village nearby, 
Langurpara, In the careful, and in the main convincing, chro¬ 
nology of this phase of Rammohun’s life worked out by Braj- 
endranath Banerji we find that at the time of this auspicious 
dcrnSnagement all his three sons were with Ramkanta Roy. 

The claim made by William Adam, which finds a place in 
practically every biography from Miss Collet’s downwards, 
that after his return from his travels, and despite the recon¬ 
ciliation with his parents, owing to great incompatibility of 
temperament and attitude, he found it impossible “to live 
under the family roof” for long and “was obliged to reside 
for ten to twelve years in Benares”, fits even less well than 
the Tibetan story into any pattern of verifiable facts. That 
during these years he visited the Holy City, possibly on more 
than one occasion, is quite conceivable; indeed, it is very 
likely. It is known that his maternal grandfather, Shyam 
Bhattacharya, was living at Benares for part of this period; 
and it would be quite normal for his grandson to visit him 
periodically. But the touching story of Rammohun living 
there more than ten years in voluntary exile “at a distance 
from all his friends and relatives”, eking out a precarious 
income with uncertain employment as a copyist in some sacred 
academy, belongs to the realm of entertaining fancy rather 
than fact. If during these years he dealt in any kind of paper, 
as there is reason to believe that he did, it was not at Benares 
but elsewhere. What is more, it was not transcripts of palm- 
leaf manuscripts enshrining the wisdom of ancient Hindu 
sages, but something quite different, much more profane, and, 
inevitably, more precious and profitable. 

On balance, therefore, the story of his hazardous journey 
across the Himalayas and a prolonged term of exile and penury 
has to be di.scarded in favoiu* of a less exciting narrative which 
doe:.'* not suggest any continuous and long period of absence 
from home during the early years of his manhood. That dur- 
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ing this period he was away from Radhanagar on various 
occasions is not in question. But the reason for these journeys 
was not necessarily any deep estrangement from his kindred, 
much less any overpowering urge to visit foreign lands in 
search of strange gods. The reason was probably much more 
commonplace, if also more compelling — the reason, in fact, 
for which most young men on coming of age leave the pro¬ 
tective shelter of the parental roof, namely, to seek ways and 
means of earning an independent livelihood. 


Presumably, Rammohun was not altogether free of this uni¬ 
versal necessity, even allowing for the fact that, for some 
years after his return from Patna and Benares, his father’s 
star was very much in the ascendant and the family as a 
whole was having an extraordinary run of luck — or what 
looked like luck. It was a public confirmation of his newly 
won prosperity when in 1791 Ramkanta Roy shifted from the 
relatively modest ancestral house at Radhanagar to Langur- 
para where he had built or acquired a much more commodious 
house. It was, indeed, not just one house but a complex of 
residential properties. From the lengthy and detailed descrip¬ 
tions in the legal documents and revenue records it appears 
that it consisted of a number of separate houses constructed 
of burnt brick, some single-storeyed others two-storeyed, 
with ample room for both the male and female members of 
the family, appropriate guest rooms, outhouses, and servants’ 
quarters; and part of the property was enclosed within “a 
brick wall of 700 cubits.” Attached to this residential part was 
considerable land, with water tanks, mango groves, orchards, 
and plantations of coconut and palmyra trees. In short, it 
was the kind of property one would associate with a flourishing 
landed proprietor, if not of the largest type, certainly of 
substantial means who could be described by an official report 
as one of “the four of the most responsible men in the dis¬ 
trict.” 

The property at Langurpara, however, was only a very 
small part of Ramkanta’s real estate. The eighties of the 18th 
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century had been a period of almost uninterrupted boom for 
the big and medium zemindars. The establishment of new 
land relations by the British, which were to reach their grand 
climax in the Permanent Settlement of 1793, all tended and 
were deliberately designed to consolidate the interests of the 
landed gentry and of rentiers, big and small, who were specu¬ 
lating in land as in other commodities. Even the famine of 
1788 which, though not quite as devastating as that of 1770, 
had taken its toll of life and brought tragedy and ruin to the 
poor peasantry, did not inhibit the process of accumulation of 
wealth by the landowners. On the contrary, it enlarged the 
margin of opportunity and profit. Ramkanta Roy, sharing in 
this wave of prosperity, had been feverishly buying houses 
and taking farms on lease. He had acquired a house in Burd- 
wan; another in Calcutta. He had rented sizeable estates whose 
revenue was assessed at sums which ran into five or even six 
figures. Moreover, he was taking good care, despite his other¬ 
worldly preoccupations, to train his sons in the management 
of the affairs of this best of all possible worlds, especially in 
the management of landed property. And, no doubt, consider¬ 
ing practice to be the better part of theory, he was encouraging 
them to branch out on their own and subsidizing their efforts 
to acquire a stake in the most solid of all possessions — land. 
At least, his eldest son, Jagamohun, was already by 1791 
functioning as a land rentier in his own right and was regarded 
by the aiithorities to be definitely respectable enough to be 
acceptable as security for his father, when the latter success¬ 
fully bid for the lease of an extensive government estate, 
pargana Bhursut, in the district of Burdwan for a term of 
nine years at an annual rent of over a lac of rupees. 

Rammohun, like his elder brother, was being initiated into 
the mysteries of zemindari and was beginning to lend a helping 
hand to his father in the running of his widespread farming 
interests. At the same time, it seems that he had decided to 
strike out on his own independent lines in another, ultimately 
more profitable direction. It was sometime between 1792-94 
that'he began to visit Calcutta, not on a sight-seeing tour, but 
on the sterner business of exploring the prospects of money- 
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making and building up business connections. For Calcutta 
was the magnet which attracted |vealth as well those seeking 
wealth. The humble settlement founded by the legendary Job 
Chamock along the marshy banks of the Hooghly near the 
fishing village of Kalikata in 1690 had grown within a century 
into a great city. Since 1774 it had been the seat of the 
Governor-General and the Supreme Court, the recognised 
focus and administrative capital of the British power in India. 
And more: it had become the greatest commercial entrepot 
of the Eastern world, where, perhaps for the first time in 
Asia, a money market and banking system in the modern 
capitalist sense of the terms were developing and taking roots. 

In due course, inexorably, around this nucleus representing 
the administrative, economic and legal armature of the new 
trading empire there had crystallised multiple layers of native 
interests. There were merchants, brokers and moneylenders 
dealing in commodities as well as credit; there were profes¬ 
sional men employed in minor capacities in the service of the 
Company and the various European agency houses; there 
were speculators and soldiers of fortune of various descrip¬ 
tions; there were agents, contact men, interpreters and mid¬ 
dle men who served as intermediaries between the Indian 
litigants and firms of European solicitors and lawyers which 
had come to stay as the necessary consequence of the new 
order and its complicated legal institutions. Altogether they 
formed a very/heter ogeneous conglomerate,; containing within 
it diverse elements of tension and c^flict, and yet possessing 
an overall community of interest. This community of interest 
was the very condition of their being and growth; for these 
miscellaneous social groups were all growing under the sha¬ 
dow of the British power, were in a sense grafted upon it 
and drawing sustenance from it, and were destined one day 
to take over the functions of the power that was sustaining 
them. But that destiny belonged to the distant, and as yet 
wholly undreamt of, future. Sufficient unto the day was the 
good thereof. And for the ambitious scions of the new and 
growing middle class of Bengal, the so-called bhadralog or 
*‘the rentier class . . . with some financial interest in land,” 
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who could command a moderate wit and intelligence, or even 
a certain degree of common cunning, Calcutta represented, 
if not exactly a city paved with gold, undoubtedly a gateway 
to many a glittering opportunity, professional and otherwise. 

Rammohun possessed a sharp wit; he was intelligent far 
beyond the average man of his class and age; and he combined 
these with a reserve of precocious shrewdness and, indeed, 
worldly wisdom. He was not likely, therefore, to miss any 
chances that came his way. His early business ventures in 
Calcutta, it is true, w'ere not well-timed; they coincided 
with the acute financial crisis of 1791-1793 which shook the 
money-market badly and led to nearly every banking concern 
having to put up the shutters. Nevertheless, he was apparently 
able to set up a modest money-lending business. It is pro¬ 
bable that he had a partner in this business, a man named 
Nandakumar Vidyalankar, several years his senior whom he 
had known since he was a boy, and who later acquired con¬ 
siderable reputation as a man of great spiritual attainments 
under the sonorous incognito of Harihamanda Tirathaswami, 
but who, according to Brajendranath Banerji, always retained 
a lively interest in worldly affairs and possessed quite un¬ 
common business sense for one absorbed in religious pursuits. 

Besides this orthodox mode of money-making, Rammohun 
appears to have tried his hand at a more speculative line of 
business. He dealt in the Company’s paper, the forerumier of 
the Indian gilt-edged securities, which from the eighties on¬ 
wards was being put on a more regular and systematic basis 
with the introduction of engraved blocks for the purposes of 
issue, thus eliminating the hazards of more obvious kind of 
forgeries. In both his money-lending and speculative trans¬ 
actions he proved to be reasonably successful. This may be 
guessed from the fact that within three or four years he was 
able to start buying landed property, not only with the funds 
drawn from the common family capital, but, as he claimed in 
a court of law some time later, entirely out of his ov/n hard- 
earned savings. 

The pursuit and acquisition of these tangible assets, how¬ 
ever, by no means absorbed his abundant energy. He found 
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time to attend to acquisition of other, intangible but potenti¬ 
ally more precious, assets. He knew Bengali, of course; he was 
well-equipped with Sanskrit learning in which he probably 
received considerable assistance from his friend and colleague 
Vidyalankar who was a Sanskrit scholar of no mean accom¬ 
plishments. He had learnt Arabic and could quote from the 
Qur'an with the same facility as from the Vedas, In Persian, 
which he could write gracefully and elegantly and had come 
to love, he saw not just the language of official usage without 
which he could not hope to get on in the world, but the medium 
through which he could plumb the depths of an exquisitely 
poetic culture. 

However, with a perspicacity and foresight which he seems 
to have commanded even in his youth, and which perhaps 
comes naturally and instinctively to the leading elements of a 
rising class, he was also quick to realise that all its graces and 
refinements, its resource in poetry and imaginative literature, 
were not enough to prevent its ultimate eclipse in India. It had 
a past, a very great past. It had a present, but a present that 
was already passing. And, as for the future, that did not be¬ 
long to it, but to another, more alien language — the language 
of the North Sea Islanders who effectively ruled most of India. 
Consequently, as Digby was to relate twenty years later in his 
preface to Rammohun Roy’s Abridgement of the Vedant which 
he was instrumental in getting published in England, at the 
age of twenty-two, or roughly about the time of his earliest 
business links with Calcutta, he began to study the magic 
tongue which for the next century and a half was to dominate 
the intellectual life of the Indian middle class and serve as 
the open sesame to the doors of opportunity, influence, pres¬ 
tige and, if not the substance of power, at least to its enchant¬ 
ing shadow. 


However, according to Digby, Rammohun apparently did not, 
or could not, pursue study of English "with application” over 
the next few years so that, when five years later, Digby 
"became acquainted with him, he could merely speak it well 
4 
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enough to be understood upon the most common topics of dis¬ 
course; but could not write it with any degree of correct¬ 
ness.” The explanation for this want of application and lack 
of progress is, perhaps, to be found in the multiplication of his 
business responsibilities and complication of the affairs of his 
family which did not leave him much time or peace of mind 
to attend to his linguistic pursuits. 

For about the middle of the nineties there began a very 
confused period in the history of the Roy family — a period, 
indeed, of spectacular decline masked by a deceptive facade of 
affluence. Outwardly, everything appeared to be going well. 
The impressive edifice of prosperity remained intact and even 
seemed still to be growing. Like Thomas Mann’s Budden- 
brooks, R'amkanta Roy and his sons looked as though they were 
riding on the crest of a wave of good fortune when in reality 
they were heading towards disaster — had, in fact, been over¬ 
taken by it. For the good fortune was to turn out to be a 
snare and delusion; to press the Buddenbrooks parallel, it 
was like the light of stars which have already gone dead and 
cold, but continue to shine as it were posthumously for a time 
upon a world blissfully unaware of their extinction. 

The first indirect intimation that something had gone wrong, 
or was threatening to go wrong, came when Ramkanta exe¬ 
cuted a most unusual legal transaction towards the close of 
1796. Though perfectly sound in wind and limb, and with 
reasonable expectation of many years of active life before 
him, he took the somewhat surprising step of registering a 
deed of partition with the appropriate authority at Krishna- 
nagar Khanakul. By this he divided the bulk of his estate 
between his sons, giving roughly equal shares to the two 
younger sons; the eldest, Jagamohun, received a slightly lar¬ 
ger share of the cake. Among other properties assigried to him 
as his portion of the patrimony, Rammohun got a “house with 
a pond bounded by four boundaries ... at Jorasanko in Mama 
Calcutta” — a neighbourhood which has since become well 
known because of its association with the Tagores. Presum- 
<ibly, the purpose of assigning this house was to facilitate 
Rammohun’s business ventures in the metropolis. Ramkanta 
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did not fail to provide for his two fruitful wives in this settle¬ 
ment, though poor Subhadra Devi, who was childless, was 
not remembered in the act. For his own use, Ramkanta re¬ 
tained only some minor “self-acquired” zemindar! interests 
and “the Burdwan lodging house” to which he moved soon 
after completing the deed. 

What were the motives which induced him to carry out this 
partition in his life-time which, though perfectly permissible 
under the Dayabhaga system, was by no means the common 
practice among his community? Clearly, he was not trying 
to evade eventual death duties which at the time were un¬ 
heard of in India as elsewhere. In some chronicles of Ram- 
mohun’s life it has been amiably suggested that, as a result of 
repeated disappointments in his various undertakings, Ram¬ 
kanta Roy had become disheartened and “ceased to take in¬ 
terest in his worldly duties”; and that he took the first oppor¬ 
tunity that came his way to rid himself of the unenviable 
burden of business responsibilities in order to follow the 
admonitions of ancient sages and spend the remaining years of 
his life in the contemplation of the Divine and other merito¬ 
rious spiritual exercises. 

This explanation, however, does not quite square with the* 
known facts of Ramkanta’s career after the partition. It is true, 
no doubt, that he had experienced a number of serious rever¬ 
ses of fortune, though, it should be added, the most shattering 
trials and humiliations still lay ahead of him. What is more, 
the twelve or fifteen years which preceded the act of partition 
had been a period of a singularly uninterrupted run of luck 
for him. Nor is there any evidence that, having formally divi¬ 
ded his property among his heirs, he renounced all further 
concern in worldly good. Far from it. Everything points to his 
continuing and lively interest in all kinds of business. 

He continued, for example, to look after the property he 
had retained for his “exclusive” use and to perform all the 
managerial duties connected with the estates of the Dowager 
Maharani of Burdwan. More: he seems to have kept fully in 
touch with the progress of his sons’ affairs and continued to 
exercise some sort of a remote control and supervision over 
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their conduct of business. They frequently visited him at Bur- 
dwan. He, for his part, went occasionally to visit his family, 
though, curiously, his wives did not come to stay with him 
at Burdwan, which rather lends support to speculation whether 
there was any cause for conjugal disharmony. 

A more credible explanation of the considerations which 
had led Ramkanla to transact the deed of partition has been 
offered by Brajendranath Banerji, He has suggested that "die 
deed was probably in the nature of a subtle legal manoeuvre 
intended to safeguard his interests and those of his sons against 
certain contingencies with foreseeable and unfavourable im¬ 
plications for the family. Within two years of the execution 
of the deed Maharani Vishnukumari of Burdwan, over whose 
extensive properties Ramkanta had long exercised “uncontrol¬ 
led management”, died. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Ramkanta had expected this for some time and had been 
nervous of what might follow. The transfer of the bulk of his 
property to his sons might well have suggested itself to him 
as the best way of evading the consequences of the Maharani’s 
death. 

Understandably. Not only was he apprehensive of losing a 
profitable employment, but had reason to fear worse. He knew 
only too well that he had never been a persona grata with the 
Rani’s son, Raja Tej Chand. The latter evidently suspected 
Ramkanta of exerting undue influence over his mother; of 
exploiting her estates for his own advancement; of using her 
money, extracted under false pretences, for buying lands in 
the name of his own sons and relatives; and, in short, of sharp 
practice and abuse of trust. There is no way of determining 
whether these suspicions were justified or not. What is certain 
is that they existed and they were probably accentuated by 
Tej Chand’s aristocratic contempt for the Roys whom he re¬ 
garded as social upstarts, parvenus giving themselves all the 
airs of true-born nobility on the strength of a fortune acquired 
by highly dubious means. 

; Evidence of his dislike, indeed hostility, towards Ramkanta 
can be judged, from the fact that some years earlier he had 
already tried to drag his mother’s manager through the courts. 
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The Collector of Burdwan could not trace the details of this 
litigation, but both parties agreed that there had been a case. 
At that time, it is likely that Vishnukumari interceded on 
Ramkanta’s behalf and restrained her son from carrying out 
his intentions. But with the old lady out of the way, there 
was no inhibiting influence to prevent Raja Tej Chand from 
pursuing his legal vendetta to its bitter conclusion. He cer¬ 
tainly lost no time after his mother’s death in filing a suit 
against Rammohun’s father in the civil court at Burdwan. 
Not one suit, in fact, but an interlocking complex of suits 
involving demands for arrears of rents and debts as well as 
claims for the restitution of certain landed properties which, 
it was alleged, had been purchased with the funds advanced 
by the Rani and fraudulently transferred by Ramkanta to his 
son Jagamohun and others. 

This was only the beginning of an intricate and prolonged 
litigation between the powerful Raja of Burdwan and the Roys. 
Intermittently, it was to continue long after Ramkanta and his 
unlucky eldest son had been reduced to dust and ashes. There 
is no point in tracing the tortuous course of this legal feud 
through all its ruinous ramifications. It was, obviously, an 
unequal battle from the very start. Ramkanta and his son 
could not be expected to match the resources and influence 
which Raja Tej Chand, one of the biggest landowners of 
Bengal, had at his command. In the new order that was being 
established in India at the close of the 18th century, even 
more effectively than under the old dispensation, the big fish 
had everything to help them in swallowing the smaller fry. 
The Raja of Burdwan had no difficulty in obtaining a judge¬ 
ment from the court against Ramkanta. 

One misfortune often leads to another. We learn from reve¬ 
nue records that ‘The fear of execution of the decrees obtain¬ 
ed by the Raja of Burdwan paralysed tfie normal activities of 
Ramkanta Roy and Jagamohun Roy.” They were unable to 
attend to the regular collection of rents from their tenants. 
The farms and properties they held on lease, on which they 
had to meet heavy revenue demands, could not be looked 
after properly. And all the time the cost of litigation conti- 
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nued to mount; their liabilities went on multiplying. The 
result was inevitable. Within a very short time, the tenuous 
edifice of their prosperity crumbled like the baseless fabric 
of Prospero’s vision. 

The breakdown was so catastrophic that we read, in a letter 
written by the Collector of Burdwan towards the middle of 

1799, that Ramkanta Roy, unable to face the consequences, 
“absconded having with him his son Jagamohun to avoid the 
operation of some decrees passed against him in the Adawlut 
(court).” This was a counsel of desperation, a highly foolish 
move. The proverbial arm of the Law pursued him; and even 
in those early days of British rule it was long enough to 
catch up with the hapless truant. By the beginning of May 

1800, Ramkanta had been caught and put, first in the jail at 
Hooghly, and later transferred, at the instigation of his chief 
creditor, the Raja of Burdwan, to the civil jail at Burdwan 
which was civil only in name. 

For an old man, and a Brahmin, who only a few months 
earlier had been officially counted as a person of outstanding 
respectability, uprightness and credit in the district, nothing 
could have been more shattering than the humiliation of being 
locked up in a debtors’ prison. It was a misfortune equalling 
in psychological, if not physical, misery all the plagues visited 
upon Job. And it was not the end. Within a year, his eldest 
son, Jagamohun, was also apprehended and lodged in the same 
jail as himself for his failure to meet his commitments as 
Ramkanta’s security. The new century could hardly have be¬ 
gun more unhappily for the Roy household. Although in the 
end they were able to shore some fragments of their property 
against the ruin, the glory had departed from them and for 
the time being the disaster was complete, unrelieved by any 
hope of a future recovery. 


Perhaps, not altogether complete. Tliere was one notable ex- 
^ception to this all round story of desolation. There was one 
member of the Roy family who somehow succeeded in avoid¬ 
ing involvement in the general debacle; who, somewhat sur- 
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prisingly, not only kept going about his business more or less 
normally, but actually continued to prosper through what 
was a period of unredeemed ruin in the history of the Roy 
family. The exception was Rammohun Roy. Though an inti¬ 
mate witness of the tragedy, in a sense living in the very 
heart of it, he managed in some ingenious way not to be 
engulfed by it. By what stratagem or evasive device did he 
accomplish this quite remarkable feat? The question is bound 
to be asked. And, unhappily, it is a question which cannot be 
probed too deeply without stirring up the dust of an unplea¬ 
sant controversy — and a controversy, moreover, which can¬ 
not be resolved finally owing to the equivocal nature of avail¬ 
able evidence, derived largely from partisan depositions of 
witnesses in an extremely complicated and embittered property 
dispute that lasted a quarter of a century or more. 

However, the fact that Rammohun did escape the disaster 
that overtook his father and elder brother, and broke them 
financially, psychologically, and physically, is indisputable. 
Nor is there much doubt that during this acute crisis in the 
affairs of his family, he made no appreciable effort to come to 
the rescue of his harassed father and brother. His conduct 
may well have been dictated by his high sense of prudence, 
but it cannot be represented as an edifying example of filial 
virtue. The best that can be said by way of extenuation, or 
at least explanation, is that the new morality of the age of 
property which was arising on the ruins of the idyllic relation¬ 
ships and obligations of a feudal society, enshrined in the 
joint-family system, allowed no latitude for quixotic gestures 
beyond the purely verbal ones. And it is arguable that Ram¬ 
mohun Roy believed that any attempt on his part to secure 
the release of Ramkanta and Jagamohun by offering to pay 
their enormous debts from his necessarily limited resources, 
would have been no more than a quixtotic gesture. It would 
almost certainly have led to his own ruin without bringing 
any effective relief to those he wanted to succour. 

At the same time, this behaviour could scarcely have endear¬ 
ed him to his family. It appears even likely that his apparent 
indifference to their suffering at this time of tragedy, rather 
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than any violent antipathies of religious belief and practice, 
was the original cause of estrangement between Rammohun 
and his kindred, though, no doubt, later other factors deep¬ 
ened and widened the chasm of misunderstanding. His mother, 
in particular, had every reason to be aggrieved at his conduct 
during the hour of her great need. Earlier he had shown no 
inclination to help Ramkanta materially in fighting his case. 
After his imprisonment, he seems to have done little to ease 
the heavy burden which his mother had to shoulder in keep¬ 
ing the household going and providing for the maintenance 
of her husband and eldest son in prison. She could not but 
regard it as the height of ingratitude and callousness on the 
part of Rammohun that throughout this period of distress for 
the family his chief preoccupation was to take elaborate pre¬ 
cautions to safeguard his personal interests and to dissociate 
himself completely from any implication of joint responsibi¬ 
lity in his father’s unlucky business ventures. 

Rammohun, of course, had all along anticipated the crash 
that was coming. He had taken his dispositions to steer clear 
of its consequences. In December 1799, when it was clear that 
his father’s affairs were going badly, he had improvised a 
clever legal move and brought it oif with considerable 
“^nesse.” By a nominal, but effective, “deed of sale’’, he had 
transferred some of his most valuable lands to an influential 
landowner of Burdwan Rajiblochan Roy whom he later des¬ 
cribed in a court of law as “a confidential friend.” The reason 
given to account for this fictitious transaction was that he was 
“about to proceed to Patna, Benares and to other provinces 
remote from Calcutta”; that “considering the uncertainty of 
life”, he wanted to make adequate arrangements for the pro¬ 
per care and management of his estates before setting off on 
his journey. 

There is no question that the explanation was disingenuous 
to a degree, though not abnormally so where legal transactions 
over property are concerned. It was probably meant to put 
^e autiiorities off his scent lest they might be tempted to make 
demands on him for his father’s debts. As Brajendranath 
Banerji has pointed out, the real motive was “to protect his 
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most valuable properties against being involved by any chance 
in the general debacle.” The formal “deed of sale” was care¬ 
fully drawn up “to keep the title of Rammohun as much in 
the background as possible and at the same time to enable 
him to assert his rights against everybody whenever he chose 
to do so.” In fact, it is on record that “the confidential friend”, 
Hajiblochan Roy, as a good steward, never failed scrupulously 
to pay over to the real owner the income from the estates 
transferred to him, though naturally after duly “deducting the 
Government rent and expenses incurred in the management 
of the same.” 

The story of his planned journey to “provinces remote from 
Calcutta”, too, cannot be accepted at its face value. It is not 
wholly true, nor wholly an invention, but belongs to that 
species ^of partial truths which are as difficult to prove as to 
disprove. It is possible that during this time he was travelling 
a good deal about the country and paid visits to Patna and 
Benares. Especially Benares which had a special attraction 
for him as we learn from other sources. One of his very 
important clients, a European in the employ of the East India 
Company, the Hon’ble Andrew Ramsay, who owed Rammohun 
a substantial sum of money, was at the time serving as As¬ 
sistant to the Commercial Resident at Benares. It would, 
therefore, be quite normal for him to undertake a trip to 
the Holy City to collect payments of interest and capital due 
to him. Alternatively, he might have gone there, as has been 
suggested, to try to persuade Ramsay to use his good offices 
to procure Rammohun some minor benefice in the Company’s 
administration — an ambition which he, like many other 
young men of his class and milieu, tenaciously entertained 
for nearly twenty years. But this and other similar journeys 
could not have involved any prolonged absence from home. 

On the contrary, the evidence all poihts the other way. It is 
worth noting that this period was marked by a number of 
interesting developments in his private life suggesting his 
presence with his family. There was, for instance, a new 
marriage which he contracted some time between 1797 and 
1799. This was stated by his friend and business partner, the 
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amiable Nandakumar Vidyalankar, who combined in himself 
much Sanskrit scholarship, saintliness and financial astute¬ 
ness; and there is no reason to disbelieve his testimony. It 
was, presumably, Rammohun’s third marriage which the 
legend, based on the somewhat confused reminiscences of 
William Adam, claims as having taken place soon after his 
second marriage at the age of nine or ten. His second wife 
had until then been childless; -and his natural anxiety to en¬ 
sure an heir for himself would amply account for a renewed 
marital effort. A son, Radhaprasad, was, in fact, bom towards 
the middle of 1800, though curiously enough, it would seem, 
not to his new wife, but the second who had hitherto been 
unfruitful and yet was to become the mother of all his child¬ 
ren. Whatever the precise dates of his different marriages, 
the date of birth of his son is not in doubt; and the point 
that must be made is that at the time of so auspicious an 
event Rammohun was unlikely to have been far from home. 

Other known facts, too, indicate that, in the words of Brajend- 
ranath Banerji, “his wanderings were neither so long nor so 
risky” as is implied in the legal document by which he effect¬ 
ed the convenient transfer of ownership of his properties to 
Rajiblochan Roy. Certainly, he was moving to and fro between 
Calcutta, where he kept an establishment, and various places 
in the mofussil on his business errands which were rapidly 
multiplying during this time. But he was never away for long; 
and at the close of 1800, or very early in 1801, he was defi¬ 
nitely back in the capital and remained there for some con¬ 
siderable time. 

For we learn that he appointed Gopimohun Chatterji as 
his cashier and manager. His affairs were prospering. He was 
widening the scope of his operations and probably felt the 
need of assistance in book-keeping, especially as he was now 
extensively dealing in the Company’s “Paper”. On the more 
orthodox plane, he had struck a rewarding line of business by 
advancing loans to the needy civil servants who seem to have 
combined considerable private enterprise with their public 
duties to supplement their income and, consequently, were 
often in the habit of applying for loans to local money-lenders 
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in order to finance their many speculative and commercial 
deals on the side-lines. 

Tliis was probably how Rammohun made his earliest con¬ 
tacts with Europeans in the service of the Company some 
of whom were later to become his friends and help him in 
diverse ways. As early as 1797, we find him making a size¬ 
able loan — seven thousand and five hundred rupees to be 
exact — to Andrew Ramsay after a bond had been duly 
executed by Ramsay through an attorney. Another similar 
transaction is recorded some years later. According to a state¬ 
ment by his cashier, in 1802 a “sum of Rs. 5,000 was by order 
of Rammohun delivered to Juggernaut Mozumdar the reputed 
Sarcar of Thomas Woodforde Esq.” There is little reason to 
doubt that these instances of his money-lending deals with 
civilians' serving the East India Company were typical, not 
exceptional. 

What emerges clearly from all this is that throughout the 
period when his father and elder brother were in dire straits, 
Rammohun continued to devote his undivided attention, as 
befitted a sensible man of the world, to the very important 
business of consolidating his position as a man of the world 
through every way open to him — speculation in the Com- 
p>any’s securities, money-lending, and acquisition of real 
estate and landed property. On his own admission, this enab¬ 
led him to live “in rich and opulent circumstances.” It might 
have been expected that a man in his prosperous situation 
would have exerted himself to the utmost to rescue Ram- 
kanta and Jagamohun languishing behind the prison bars at 
Burdwan. There is, however, no record of any such act of 
good-Samaritanism on his part. And this sin of omission, 
much more than any acute conflict of religious outlook, was 
bound to put heavy strain on his relations with his family — 
as it almost certainly did. 

Ramkanta, it is true, managed to get out of the prison, after 
more than fifteen months of confinement, early in October 
1801. But there is nothing to indicate that Rammohun played 
any material and significant part in bringing about the release 
of the old man. Ramkanta was let out when the Government 
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had realised its claims on him, partly paid in cash and partly 
received through enforced sale of certain lands belonging to 
Jagamohun who was Ramkanta’s surety. For Jagamohun him¬ 
self there was no such hope of release. He continued to be 
detained for arrears of his debts and was later transferred to 
Midnapur jail, where he remained till the middle of March 
1805. One official report gives a rather curious explanation 
of his long term in prison. “This Defaulter . . . it says, “is 
determined to remain in jail until he can bring the Rajah of 
Burdwan to some sort of adjustment of his demand against 
him and his father, and that, as soon as he can effect this, he 
will pay his balance and not before.” But this patently un¬ 
charitable interpretation sounds hardly credible. After all, 
life, even in the Dewani or civil jail, was not exactly a rest 
cure or picnic which anybody in his senses would have wished 
to prolong. 

Certainly, it had not proved a rest cure for Ramkanta who 
had come out of the prison broken both in body and spirit. 
Rather unexpectedly, the Raja of Burdwan had come to an 
arrangement with him which allowed Ramkanta to hold a 
very large farm from the Raja, the condition of tenure being 
that, in addition to the current rent, he should pay back the 
arrears, which now amounted to the enormous sum of Rs. 
80,000, in instalments spread over a period of eleven years. 
Considering everything, this was a generous settlement. It was 
also a sensible one, since there was no other way of recovering 
what Ramkanta owed the Raja. But it did not work; and for 
the obvious reason that Ramkanta was no longer in a fit 
state to resume the thread of his life as a successful zemin¬ 
dar. Less than two years after his release, in May, 1803, he 
died, leaving behind him trivial personal assets. The most sub¬ 
stantial among these was the house in which he lived at 
Burdwan. This was promptly taken over by the Raja of 
Burdwan as part of his unsettled claims on Ramkanta, thus 
providing the final melancholy touch to the story of his ruin. 

B|<^grai:'l»ical tradition has persisted in maintaining that at 
the time of Ramkanta’s death Rammohun Roy was with his 
father ministering to his last needs as one would expect from 
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a dutiful son. The source of this edifying tradition, once again, 
can be traced back to William Adam’s reminiscences of his 
friend and patron. “Rammohun Roy, in conversation,” he has 
related, “mentioned to me with much feeling that he had 
stood by the deathbed of his father who with his expiring 
breath continued to invoke his God — Ram! Ram! with a 
strength of faith and a fervour of pious devotion which it was 
impossible not to respect although the son had then ceased to 
cherish any religious veneration for the family deity.” 

Once again, unfortunately, the veracity of this tradition is 
in an inverse ratio to its edificatory value. Of his three sons, 
only the youngest, Ramlochan Roy, could have been by his 
father’s death-bed. For Jagamohun was still locked up in 
Midnapur. As for Rammohun Roy, it was categorically stated 
by a witness in a court of law, he was “at some foreign place.” 
Moreover, his conduct during Ramkanta’s financial ordeal had 
not been such as to promote friendly feelings between the 
father and the .son; and it is doubtful if Rammohun would 
have been a welcome presence by his father’s bed as the old 
man lay dying. 

The degree of estrangement from his family is revealed by 
the fact that Rammohun Roy performed the customary obse¬ 
quial rites — sradh — at his own expense in Calcutta. Ram¬ 
lochan Roy, on the other hand, had the same rites performed 
at Langurpara independently of Rammohun Roy and evidently 
with impressive pomp and circumstance, the money being 
provided by Tarini Devi who sold or pawned the family jewels 
for this purpose. Rammohun did not take any part in this 
ceremony performed by his step-brother with fimds raised 
by Rammohun’s mother. This would seem to prove that the 
parting of the ways between the mother and the son — and 
not only mother and the son — was by now complete and 
characterised by an unusual quality of bitterness which was 
to become accentuated rather than assuaged with each pas¬ 
sing year. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Intimations of Maturity 

In his Asia and Western Dominance, Mr, K. M. Panikkar 
makes a brief but highly intriguing reference to Rammohun 
Roy having corresponded with Condorcet. Unfortunately, he 
does not specify when and how this correspondence was con¬ 
ducted; nor does he say anjrthing about its content. Any 
correspondence, however, could only have taken place before 
1794 — the year in which the great French humanist and 
encyclopaedist died in prison at Bourg-la-Reine. To accept 
the validity of Mr. Panikkar’s claim, therefore, we would 
have to assume that at the age of twenty-two Rammohun 
Roy was already sufficiently conversant with one or more 
European languages to have been acquainted with the radical 
ideas of the author of Esquisse d’un tableau historique des 
progres de V esprit humain. 

Nothing in the existing chronicles of his life quite warrants 
this assumption. It is even doubtful if he established any 
business links in Calcutta before the end of 1794. At the time 
he certainly knew no European language, though soon after 
he is known to have tried, without persevering with the effort, 
to equip himself with a rudimentary knowledge of English. 
His earliest personal contacts with a number of Europeans 
in Calcutta date from 1797; and, to begin with, these contacts 
were commercial rather than intellectual. Under the circum¬ 
stances, it is hard to believe that as early as 1794 he was 
familiar enough with Condorcet’s philosophical humanism to 
hi^ /e been encouraged to correspond with him — even assum¬ 
ing that channels for such communication were open to him. 

' The story would seem to be the latest addition to the already 
62 
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impressive edifice of the legend which attributes a prodigious 
precociousness to Rammohun Roy. 

The legend is bound to persist whatever the weight of evi¬ 
dence against it. But in the interest of historical objectivity 
it is, perhaps, necessary to say that facts rather tend to point 
in the opposite direction. Far from being an imusually preco¬ 
cious youth, Rammohun Roy’s latent gifts did not become 
manifest till relatively late in life. He hastened but slowly 
towards maturity. It is true, of course, that early in his twen¬ 
ties he began to engage in business ventures of one kind or 
another, on his own and often in partnership with his relatives 
and friends. Nor is there any doubt that in managing these 
affairs he exhibited a commendable pertinacity of instinct for 
the main chance and an equally unfailing practical sense in 
exploiting opportunities. During this phase of his career, he 
appears to have combined an untiring energy with a sinuous 
opportunism which could wriggle out of difficulties; and this 
enabled him to go on prospering even at a time when some 
of his closest associates were being plunged headlong into 
ruin. 

But these qualities, admirable as they are, and essential as 
they always must be for successful men of the world, are not 
necessarily convincing tokens of an exceptional endowment of 
intellect and imagination. They are qualities one normally 
expects to encounter in the equipment of energetic and re¬ 
sourceful youths who are determined to get on and are not 
inhibited in this determination by an excess of moral scruple. 
They can often co-exist with mediocrity and even vacuity 
of the higher centres of intelligence. In any case, they do not 
add up to that true audacity of the spirit which gradually 
revealed itself as the mainspring of his many-sided genius, 
and at once distinguished him from even the more gifted 
among his Indian contemporaries and made him the represen¬ 
tative personality of his epoch. 

Of that rare genius, no positive evidence was forthcoming 
till he was nearly thirty. Until then his career had generally 
conformed to a familiar pattern. The new order in India de¬ 
manded a new type of man — the self-made man; and from 
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the mins of old hierarchies in varying stages of decay self- 
made men were already beginning to spring up to meet the 
demand. Rammohun Roy seemed to be a self-made man in 
the making. But he had yet furnished no conclusive intimation 
of any startling richness of promise, much less of achievement. 
Indeed, like most self-made men, he had tended to drift 
along the line of least resistance; was being carried forward 
with the strong tide of circumstance which, despite temporary 
contrary eddies, was in its larger amplitude favourable to the 
rise of the middle class to which he belonged. Certainly, he 
had not so far made any serious effort to forge a distinctive 
personal destiny — or even to fix a clear destination. And 
even the success that had attended his business transactions 
had not been secured without a grievous loss. It had been 
secured at the cost of an intimate tragedy — the alienation 
from his family which, after the death of his father, was to 
harden into a bitterness beyond the hope of reconciliation. 
The shadow of this tragedy was to lengthen over much of 
his life, crossing even its more sunlit phases. 

And yet the years between his earliest business ventures 
in Calcutta and the death of his father are not to be regarded 
altogether as a chronicle of wasted time. They mark an im¬ 
portant and formative period during which his outlook was 
broadening, he was acquiring intellectual interests not usually 
associated with preoccupied business men, and his mind was 
groping towards more than tentative conclusions on significant 
matters not directly connected with any thought of loss or 
gain. Many influences were at work, but two factors pro¬ 
bably helped decisively in the process of this inward crystal¬ 
lisation. 

During his periodic and often prolonged visits to Calcutta 
he appears to have made the acquaintance of several learned 
Muslims. Some of them were attached as legal experts and 
interpreters to the Sudder Dewani Adalat, the forerunner of 
the High Court on its civil side; others served as teachers 
at^ tra>islators at the College of Fort William. What made 
him seek their company is not known. What is known is that 
he found intellectual intercourse with these Muslim friends 
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highly stimulating and fruitful; and that he continued to 
cherish their friendship even though it was not calculated to 
endear him with the Pharisees of his own community. They 
certainly helped to complete the education which had begun 
at Patna by widening and deepening his knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding of the Islamic humanities. There is a significant, 
if indirect, acknowledgment of his debt to these Muslim 
officials in a petition he sent to Lord Minto in April, 1809. 
‘‘The education which your petitioner has received,” he writes, 
“as well as the particulars of his birth and parentage, will 
be made known to your Lordship by a reference to the princi¬ 
pal officers of the Sudder Dewani Adalat and the College of 
Fort William, and many of the gentlemen in the service of 
the Hon’ble Company ...” 

The last phrase is of some interest. It illuminates another 
formative influence which was simultaneously at work. “Th'.? 
gentlemen in the service of the Hon’ble Company” clearly 
refers to some of the Europeans whom he had come to know 
in the course of his financial dealings in Calcutta. Andrew 
Ramsay may have been the first; he was by no means the 
last. Thomas Woodforde, we know, was another client of his. 
And then there was John Digby who came out to India as 
a “Writer” towards the end of 1800 and was receiving admi¬ 
nistrative training and routine grounding in oriental languages 
at the College of Fort William before being posted as assist¬ 
ant to the Registrar of City Court at Dacca. What began as 
strictly business relations ripened into abiding friendships, at 
least in the case of Woodforde and Digby. Digby, especially, 
was to play an important part in making Rammohun’s writ¬ 
ings known in the Western World. However, during this early 
phase of his career the dominant intellectual influence was 
Islamic; and it was soon to be reflected both in the style and 
structure of his first published literary and philosophical ven¬ 
ture. But we are anticipating a little. 


A few months before the death of his father at Burdwan, 
there was an important event marking further progress in 
5 
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the career of the prodigal son. Hammohun succeeded in rea¬ 
lising an ambition which he had long entertained: he found 
temporary employment with the Company’s admiiustration. 
His family had a long tradition of administrative service; many 
of his forebears had, with varying degrees of success, served 
as functionaries under the anden regime; and his parents had 
taken some care to equip him with the kind of education 
best suited to procure him bureaucratic preferment. Not that 
the opportunities of advancement in this field were particu¬ 
larly promising. Indeed, the posts to which Indians could 
aspire in the administrative hierarchy were confined to the 
very lowest rungs of the official ladder; and the salaries at¬ 
tached to these posts were almost derisory. But salary was 
not, any more than in our own times, the chief attraction 
of government service at the beginning of the 19th century. 
The real attraction was the influence and prestige derived 
from holding an office of authority — and, inevitably, the 
scope for gain on the sidelines which even the most petty 
official has always enjoyed under a system representing the 
apotheosis of bureaucracy. 

All through the period of crisis in the affairs of his family^ 
Rammohun had been anxiously, perhaps even desperately, 
seeking employment with the Company, possibly as an addi¬ 
tional safeguard for his livelihood in the event of his property 
being involved in the debacle which had overtaken his fath^ 
and elder brother. His journeys to Benares and other towli^ 
in the mofussil were no doubt partly undertaken in the course 
of his normal business as a money-lender. Partly, however, 
they were actuated by the hope of being able to persuade 
some of the highly placed “gentlemen in the service of the 
Hon’ble Company”, who were indebted to him, to use their 
good offices to procure him some minor benefice in the admi¬ 
nistrative set-up. At last, in the spring of 1803, he succeeded 
in achieving this purpose with the help of Thomas Woodforde 
who owed Rammohun a considerable sum of money and pro¬ 
bably felc that one good turn deserved another. In February 
Woodforde had been appointed as Collector at Dacca- 
Jelalpore (modern Faridpore). Soon after his appointment the 
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DewaUy or head clerk, of the Collectorate resigned and Wood- 
forde took this opportunity of obliging Rammohun by appoint¬ 
ing him as officiating Dewan. 

It proved to be a brief appointment, lasting just over two 
months — to be exact, from March 7, 1803 to May 14. Wood- 
forde fell ill and went on sick leave; and as Rammohun had 
not been confirmed in his post, he had to leave, too. In August 
of the same year Woodforde was posted as Registrar of the 
Court of Appeal and Circuit at Murshidabad — the city which, 
until the time of Warren Hastings, had been the capital of 
Bfengal and still retained something of the glory of all its 
yesterdays. Rammohun Roy before long joined Woodforde in 
the capacity of his khas-Munshi, or personal clerk. Once 
again their association did not last very long. Woodforde, 
evidently, was keeping indifferent health and left on long 
leave in the summer of 1805 and with his departure Ram- 
mohun’s stay at Murshidabad came to an end. 

Yet the period of his stay at Murshidabad was important. 
While serving as a subordinate clerk with Woodforde, Ram¬ 
mohun took what, for a minor functionary, must have seemed 
an unusually bold and even presumptuous step. At his own 
expense he printed and published a monograph entitled 
TuhafUul-Muwahhidin — a Gift to Monotheists. The legend 
has persistently maintained that he had actually written this 
philosophical essay at the age of sixteen and that it had to 
wait for sixteen years before publication. But there is no evi¬ 
dence to warrant this suggestion. On the contrary, as Brajen- 
dranath Banerji has noted, from internal evidence it is per¬ 
fectly clear that there was no great lapse of time between its 
writing and its publication. “In order to avoid any future 
change in the book by copyists” Rammohun writes in a post¬ 
script to the preface, “I have had these few pages printed just 
after composition.” , 

Rammohun, it seems, conceived this essay as in the natme 
of an overture to a larger work, an introductory statement 
of a philosophic theme which he intended to develop at greater 
length in a later book. This is indicated in the concluding 
passage of Tuhaft-ul-Muwahhidin. After declaring with 
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a becoming, if somewhat conventional, modesty that “these 
few sentences, short and useful according to the opinion of 
this humble creature of God, have been written without any 
regard to men of prejudice and bigotry”, he goes on to tell 
his readers: “I have left the details to another work of mine 
entitled Ma^iazarat-ul-Adiyan, Discussions on Various Reli¬ 
gions.” This second work, apparently, was going to be com¬ 
posed in the form of a ‘‘dialogue between two or more per¬ 
sons”, which may or may not furnish proof of his acquaintance 
with the Socratic method of getting to the heart of the matter, 
but at least shows that he was already conversant with the 
classic Indian mode for the exposition of controversial and 
complex philosophical concepts. 

Unfortunately, no copy of the Manazarat has ever been 
traced. Indeed, it is reasonable to doubt if Rammohun ever 
actually completed the work in the form which he had pro¬ 
mised the readers of his introductory essay. It may well be 
that the response to the Tuhaft was not such as to encourage 
him to go ahead with his more ambitious plan of detailed 
discussion of the various religious systems of the world. Mono¬ 
theists, whether actual or potential, in Murshidabad and else¬ 
where appear to have remained largely indifferent to the 
“Gift” which he had so painstakingly prepared for them. At 
any rate, there is nothing to suggest that his pamphlet found 
any circulation beyond his immediate circle of earnest and 
high-minded friends, or that even among those who read 
it, its somewhat intricate arguments struck any deep and 
responsive chord. 


The significance of a work, however, cannot always be accu¬ 
rately gauged in terms of readership statistics, or even the 
degree of understanding with which it is received by the 
public to whom it is addressed. In retrospect, Rammohun 
Roy’s first brief literary effort stands out as one of the most, 
if not the most, significant publications in India during the 
fifit half of the 19th century. Significant and, it may be added, 
symptomatic — and by no means only because of its demon- 
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stratively edifying and pious title. 

The title, in fact, is the least satisfactory, perhaps even mis¬ 
leading, part of the essay. It has tended to encourage the 
impression among those who have not had access to the 
original text that it is essentially and pre-eminently a plea 
for a religious outlook based on strict monotheism. Of course, 
it is that. But if it were only that and no more, it would 
possess but mediocre interest. Monotheistic and even Deistic 
ideas are no strangers in the history of Indian religious 
thought. Especially after the advent of Islam, with the grow¬ 
ing if gradual interpenetration of the two cultures, monotheis¬ 
tic tendencies were to become recurrent strands in the fabric 
of a whole series of mystical and devotional cults which began 
to gain currency from the 14th century onwards, and which 
represented at once movements of popular protest against the 
rigid tyrannies of institutional religion and impassioned at¬ 
tempts at reconciliation of men across cruel frontiers of anta¬ 
gonistic faiths. 

Certainly, in so far as Rammohun Roy in the Tuhaft sets 
out to turn men’s minds away from the formal diversities of 
religious practice to its supposed essence, and prove the un¬ 
derlying unity of all systems of faith since, according to him, 
they ultimately converge towards belief “in the personality 
of One Being Who is the source of all that exists and its 
governor”, he was foreshadowing the whole evolution of Hindu 
reformation over the past century and a half. More: he was 
setting the pattern which became, and still remains, an auto¬ 
matic feature of reformist and pseudo-reformist religious 
literature in India. But he was in no sense being original. 
He was merely writing a variation on a well-rehearsed theme. 
Others before him — men like Nanak, Dadu and Kabir to 
mention only the most talented — had stated it all; stated 
it, moreover, not in a somewhat viscoufe prose, but in the 
melodic, incantatory rhythms and cadences of poetic utter¬ 
ance which might fail to persuade but never fails to compel 
a willing suspension of disbelief and doubt. 

However, the real interest of this early essay is not exclu¬ 
sively, or even primarily, in the theology or metaphysics it 
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sets out to purvey, though no doubt that is how it has gene» 
rally been interpreted. The real interest resides in something 
else. It is in the highly original line of reasoning through 
which certain conclusions are reached rather than in the con¬ 
clusions themselves which even at best seem a little forced and 
unconvincing. Tlie process of argument through which the 
dogmatic structure of religious tradition is demolished emerges 
as infinitely more significant than the arguments invoked to 
erect the edifice of an essentially eclectic doctrine of mono¬ 
theism. This is a point which has tended to be missed in the 
common preoccupation with the overlaid piety of the theme. 

If the title is deceptive, the style in which the Gift is com¬ 
posed is a little forbidding. An abstruse preface in Arabic is 
followed by a distinctly baroque, if not archaic, exposition 
in Persian recalling the writings of the more difficult school¬ 
men and theologians of classical Islam. Yet the sentiment and 
spirit which inform the argument have their focus of inspi¬ 
ration elsewhere — in the works of Sufi poets and mystics 
and the gentler moralists. Here and there we find the airid 
dialectics and the turgid periods of a scholastic prose punctu¬ 
ated with imaginative touches revealing delicate affinities with 
the compassionate, even ecstatic humanists, like Hafiz, who 
believed that the authentic test of man’s love for God must 
always be the willingness to minister to the comfort of His 
creatures. Thus Rammohun quotes with evident approval, and 
even enthusiasm, the Persian couplet which says: 

So many hypocritical admonitions of the shaikh [hierarch'] 
are not worth a straw. 

Render comfort unto the hearts of men: 

For this alone is the true doctrine. 

The essay begins in a mannered and conventional vein, ‘T 
travelled in the remotest parts of the world” he writes, “in 
plains as well as hilly lands ...” By a stretch of credulity, 
this stylised opening sentence has at times been given an auto¬ 
biographical sense and presented as corroboration of the story 
of^his ei'ily peregrinations. Yet, judged from the context, it 
can scarcely carry such a meaning. It no more proves or dis¬ 
proves the legend of Rammohun’s travels in far off lands 
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titan similar stylistic devices, which we come across in theolo¬ 
gical writers of Persia and Arabia on whom he was obviously 
modelling his composition, can be taken literally. The purpose 
of the opening gambit is clearly not narrative. 

For Rammohun makes no attempt to be definite about his 
journeys to the ends of the earth. Instead, he plunges straight 
into the main theme of his work. Everywhere, he informs us, 
he found men generally agreeing on the unity of the godhead, 
but “disagreeing in giving peculiar attributes to that Being 
and in holding different creeds consisting of the doctrines of 
religion and precepts of haram (forbidden) and halal (lawful). 
From this Induction it has been known to me that turning 
generally towards One Eternal Being, is like a natural ten¬ 
dency in human beings and is common to all individuals of 
mankind^ equally. And the inclination of each sect of man¬ 
kind to a particular god or gods, holding certain especial 
attributes, and to some peculiar forms of worship or devotion, 
is an excrescent quality bom in (mankind) through habit and 
training ...” 

Confronted with confusion of creeds, diversity of forms of 
belief, the differing habits of worship, the problem of choice 
is bound to be difficult. Especially difficult because, he affirms 
boldly, “falsehood is common to all religions without distinc¬ 
tion.” Sectarianism, dogmatism, uncritical faith, he rejects 
unequivocally as incompatible with a rational attitude. Ideally, 
no proposition ought to be accepted as valid until it has been 
submitted to the critique of reason. “Happy is the time of 
those persons” he observes, “who are apt to make distinction 
between the conditions which are found in individuals owing 
to habit and frequent association, and those intrinsic qualities 
which are the result of the cravings of nature in the species 
and individuals; and who try their utmost to make an inquiry 
into the truth and falsehood of the diffeuent principles of reli¬ 
gion held by different people, unbiased in favour of any one, 
and scrutinize even those propositions which are admitted 
by all . . . ” 

Ideally, the critique of pure reason may be all right, but 
in practice, in this best of all possible worlds, it is not among 
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the things of the world most widely welcomed. On the con¬ 
trary, the path of reason is always apt to be beset with a 
host of heartbreaking difficulties. Not the least of these is the 
powerful opposition of well-entrenched vested interests in 
unreason and obscurantism represented, for instance, by the 
custodians of organised religious authority. It could hardly be 
otherwise since “most of the leaders of different religions, for 
the sake of perpetuating their names and gaming honours, 
having invented several dogmas of faith, have declared them 
in the form of truths by pretending some supernatural acts 
or by the force of their tongue, or some other measure suit¬ 
able to the circumstances of their contemporaries, and thereby 
have made a multiple of people to adhere to these” even 
though they sanction “belief in impossibilities and evil deeds.” 

The paradox of this mode of belief, he contends, is that 
what begins as a device for other people’s deception often ends 
in complete self-deception. “Accidentally” he goes on, “if 
any of them, having a sound mind and reason, has an incli¬ 
nation to make inquiries as to the truth of his adopted creed, 
he, again according to the habits of the followers of religion, 
thinks the inclination to be a result of Satanic temptation and 
likely to be a cause of destruction to him in this world as 
well as the next.” He, therefore, immediately “recants from it” 
and once again seeks refuge in the same old dogmatic faith 
“although most of its doctrines be obviously nonsensical and 
absurd” and even bound up with “obscene rites and cere¬ 
monies ...” 

For him the i>opular religion is largely based on a habit of 
conformity bom of fear. “The common people” he tells us, 
“follow religion by blind imitation (a Hoo is sufficient to excite 
a lunatic).” The influence of religious bigots is so great that 
“some people, having a firm belief in the sayings of their 
leaders, think some stones and vegetables, or animals, to be 
the real object of their worship; and in opposing those who 
may attempt to destroy their objects of worship, or to insult 
them, thev think the shedding of the blood of others, or sacri- 
ficifig their own lives, an object of pride in this world and 
the cause of salvation in the next.. . ” In consequence, the task 
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of questioning established religious tradition and practice is 
full of hazards. “If sometimes by chance” he writes feelingly 
as though the view was based on a private experience, “any¬ 
one through want of prudence questions any principles of faith 
of his religion, his co-religionists, in case of having power, 
make him over to the tongue of the spear (i.e. kill him); and 
in case of their having no such opportunity, make over the 
inexperienced fellow to the spear of their tongue (i.e. overload 
him with reproaches and slanders) ...” 

Considering the prevailing climate of opinion at the time, 
this kind of systematic attack on an institution regarded as 
above criticism must have demanded no small measure of 
courage. However, upto this point his critique touches only 
peripheral, though manifestly important, aspects of organised 
religion ^— its degrading superstitions, its maze of imbecile 
rituals, its idolatry, and above all the intolerance inseparable 
from all dogmatic faith. “Followers of each religion” he com¬ 
plains, “believe that their own particular faith is the only way 
to salvation,” This religious chauvinism sows “seeds of pre¬ 
judice and disunion in their hearts” and they spend their time 
condemning “each other to deprivation of eternal bliss.” 

It would have been easy for Rammhoun Roy to switch off 
his critique at this point but he does not. He presses on and 
turns critical light on to other, more fundamental issues. His 
analysis of these, if it does not actually forestall the conclu¬ 
sions of scientific sociology in its treatment of religious pheno¬ 
mena, strongly suggests them. He traces the roots of the 
ethical and moral systems projected by the various religions 
of mankind not to any supernatural authority and revelational 
inspiration, but to the needs of particular societies in which 
men are organised. He clearly implies that these principles 
have their origins in the exigencies of certain social relations; 
indeed, that they are part of the mechanism designed to pre¬ 
serve existing property relations. Human beings, according to 
him, “are naturally social beings” and “they are required 
to live together socially.” “But as society depends upon indi¬ 
viduals understanding the ideas of each other reciprocally” he 
adds, “and on existence of some rules by which the property 
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of one is defined and distinguished from that of another, and 
one is to be prevented from exercising oppression over another, 
so all the rulers inhabiting different countries, and even the 
inhabitants of isolated islands and the summits of lofty moun^* 
tains, have invented special words indicating certain ideas, 
which form the basis of the invention of religion and upon 
which the organisation of society depends. . . ” 

From this bold formulation he advances to one still more 
audacious. Very tentatively, very guardedly and, as it were, 
looking over his shoulder, but nevertheless quite unmistak¬ 
ably, he goes on to tackle the very heart of the matter — the 
twin mysteries upon which in their different ways most reli¬ 
gious and metaphysical doctrines ultimately revolve. It would 
be an exaggeration to say that he goes so far as to deny the 
existence of the soul or the reality of the other world. But 
he comes very close to such a negation; he admits that their 
existence cannot be proved; and if he is willing to excuse belief 
in their existence it is only on grounds of social expediency 
since such belief is conducive to moral conduct among men: 

“As the foundation of religions rests on the belief in the 
existence of the soul (which is defined to be a substance 
governing the body) and on the existence of the next world, 
which is held to be the place of receiving compensation for 
the good and evil deeds done in this world after the separation 
of the soul from the body, they (mankind) are to be excused 
in admitting and teaching the doctrine of the existence of 
the soul and the next world (although the real existence of 
the soul and the next world is hidden and mysterious) for 
the sake of the welfare of the people (society) as they simply, 
for fear of punishment in the next world . . . refrain from 
commission of evil deeds.” 

Having made this important concession to the utilitarian 
purpose of religion, however, he ventures on a drastic repu¬ 
diation of the vast paraphernalia of orthodox piety which has 
grown around the doctrines postulating the existence of a 
soul and ;^n after-life. “But to the belief in these two indis- 
pedaable doctrines” he complains, “hundreds of useless hard¬ 
ships and privations regarding eating and drinking, purity and 
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impurity, auspiciousness and inauspiciousness etc., have been 
added, and they have become cause of injury and detrimental 
to social life and source of trouble and bewilderment to the 
people, instead of tending to the amelioration of the condition 
of society ...” He argues for the elimination of all these 
futile and stultifying excrescences. “Inquiry into the nature of 
the principles of religious doctrines, primary or secondary . . .” 
he declares, “would free the inquirer from these useless res¬ 
traints of religion which breed prejudice and cause physical 
and mental troubles ...” 

His own investigation into these and kindred questions un¬ 
doubtedly brings him to the brink of a very radical philosophy 
of life. It leads him to formulate an underlying and intelligible 
principle of causality linking the whole phenomenal universe 
and to Reject the supernatural — and indeed everything that 
is “incompatible with reason” and “inconsistent with the law 
of nature.” The secret of the universe, he claims, “lies in this, 
that in this world the existence of everj^lhing depends 
upon a certain cause and condition, so that if we 
take fully into consideration the near and remote causes 
for and against a thing, we may say that in the existence 
of that thing, the whole universe is concerned. But if for 
want of experience and owing to narrowness (of views) the 
cause of a thing remains hidden to any one, another person 
having found in it a good opportunity for achieving his objects 
ascribes it to his own supernatural power and thereby attracts 
people to himself. In the present age in India, belief in super¬ 
natural and miraculous things has grown to such a degree 
that the people, when they find any unusual thing, the origin 
of which they can ascribe to their bygone heroes or the pre¬ 
sent saints, immediately ascribe it to them, and although there 
be an obvious existence of its cause, they ignore it. But it is 
not hidden from those who have a sound mind and are friends 
of justice, that there are many things for instance, many 
wonderful inventions of the people of Europe and the dexte¬ 
rity of jugglers, the causes of which are not obviously known 
and seem to be beyond the comprehension of human power, 
but after a keen insight acquired by the instruction of others 
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these causes can be known satisfactorily.” 

Rammohun not only affirms the intelligibility of phenomena 
and the inadmissibility of sup>ematural explanations: he goes 
further. He exposes the fallacy of relying on ancestral autho¬ 
rity as the criterion of truth. The fact that each individual 
possesses “intellectual faculties and senses” implies that “he 
should not, like other animals, just follow the example of other 
members of his species, but should exercise his own intellec¬ 
tual power with the help of acquired knowledge to distinguish 
good from bad, so that this valuable divine gift should not 
remain useless.” More important still, he refuses to admit the 
proposition that a particular doctrine, or belief, must be valid 
merely because it is widely held. The quantitative test, he 
points out, is irrelevant; if it were the only test no new ideas 
would ever gain currency. Verity is not always necessarily 
on the side of the big battalions. The truth of a saying, he 
contends with unanswerable logic, “does not depend on the 
multiplicity of the sayers and the non-reliability of a narra¬ 
tion cannot be assumed simply from the paucity of the number 
of narrators. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that 
truth is to be followed, although it happens to be against what 
the majority believe.” The ultimate criterion of truth is that 
it should be demonstrable — that it should not be “repugnant 
to reason.” 

He puts forward other, no less challenging notions which 
could not but have startled his readers. He rejects with some 
vehemence, for instance, the need for any kind of mediatory 
agency between man and God. He finds little use for prophecy 
and revelation. Rather the reverse. Just as he regards the 
established traditions of religion as largely instruments of 
“bigotry and deceit”, so, too, he discards as “futile” the me- 
diacy of “prophets and religious leaders.” No middle men and 
brokers are needed in spiritual matters. The advent of pro¬ 
phets and revelation, he says in effect, “like other external 
things have no reference to God, but depend upon the inven¬ 
tion of an inventor. Prophets and others should not be parti¬ 
cularly connected (mixed up) with the teaching of a faith. 
Besides, what one nation considers a guide to a true faith, 
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another regards as misleading and tainted with error... ” 

So he goes on applying the critique of reason not only to 
the outward forms of religion, but to some of its cherished 
foundational elements and mysteries. Yet this daring trajec¬ 
tory of rational thought culminates rather tamely. Perhaps, 
it would be more accurate to say that it is only one aspect of 
his thesis. Parallel with this, for the India of his day unique¬ 
ly audacious affirmation of a radical outlook, intersecting it 
at almost every crucial point, is a contrary current of ideas, 
suggesting an unresolved conflict in a mind trying to effect 
the transition from one world-view to another. These con¬ 
trary eddies by no means stultify the impetus of his rationa¬ 
lism, but they do set up an inhibitive strain which tends in 
some measure to blur the focus of his thought. For through¬ 
out, interwoven with the refreshing critical and analytical 
argument, there is another theme, trailing, if not clouds of 
past confusions, at least certain elements of mystification from 
another, alien universe of discourse. The vigorous radicalism 
of his views on religion is hemmed in by a certain irreducible 
obscurity, or at any rate, ambivalence which leads him to 
accept without questioning, certainly without critical investi¬ 
gation, the concept of a “natural religion” as distinct from the 
current forms of popular religion resting on “invented reve¬ 
lation.” 

The natural religion, he maintains, differs from the invented 
variety in that its source of inspiration flows directly from 
God. It has its roots in true intuition, in the faculty for discri¬ 
minating between good and evil. As such, it requires no com¬ 
plicated dogmas, superstitions, rituals, and hierarchies of 
spiritual middle men to support and uphold it. He assures u.s 
that once men have freed themselves from the shackles of 
“habit and training” which “make the individuals blind and 
deaf notwithstanding their having eyes .and ears”, their minds 
would “turn to the One Being who is the fountain of the 
harmonious organisation of the universe”, as the heliotropic 
flowers automatically incline their faces towards the light of 
the sun. 

All this is asserted without any attempt at proof and the 
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validity of the postulate is expected to be taken, as it were, 
on trust, which seems a little baffling in view of his earlier 
categorical observation that “a matter which has not been 
proved” cannot possibly be admitted “by a reasonable man.” 
True, he tries to induce a suspension of disbelief by giving 
to his conception of an ideal, inspirational religion based on 
strict monotheism and unencumbered by any institutional for¬ 
malism, a distinctly humanistic orientation. For him the prac¬ 
tical expression of such faith must always be in ethical conduct, 
in dedication to the good of the society. The devotion, he 
claims, which is most acceptable to the Creator consists in 
promoting “the union of human hearts, with mutual love and 
affection for all one’s fellow beings, without distinction of 
caste or creed, race or colour.” And to drive home the moral 
he invokes the words of one of the most enchanting of Sufi 
poets, Hafiz, quoting a couplet in which the ecstatic of Shiraz 
says: 

Be not after the injury of anyone: 

For the rest you may do what you will. 

For in our way and conduct 

There is no other sin but this [injuring others]. 


There can be no denying the sincerity, the delicacy and the 
compassion that inform the sentiment and the governing 
motive of this conception. Its underlying purpose, manifestly 
is to shift the emphasis from mystery and metaphysics to 
ethics and philanthropy. This seems so necessary and noble a 
purpose as almost to disarm* criticism. Almost, but not alto¬ 
gether. It does not by itself explain or resolve the dualism 
and the contradiction within the theme. Admittedly, the con¬ 
text of time and place explains something. He was writing in 
India at the beginning of the 19th century when the formidable 
structure of Hindu mediaevalism was still largely intact. In 
attacking it he had to be careful, to adopt the strategy of 
indirect approach. He had to make due allowance for the 
susceptibilities of the public to whom it was addressed. He 
was naturally at pains to reassure his prospective readers that 
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it was no part of his intention to lead them to their perdition, 
to tempt them into acceptance of agnosticism, or even some¬ 
thing worse, with the seductions of his dialectics. He was 
anxious to establish his boim fides with the faithful by con¬ 
vincing them that he was not out to undermine true religion, 
but only trying to cleanse it of the falsehoods and unseemly 
excrescences which had been grafted upon it; that he was 
entirely on the side of God — if anything more so than those 
who, out of greed or self-interest, ostentatiously invoked 
His name in public places. 

This task inevitably involved a delicate exercise of balan¬ 
cing his iconoclastic zeal with fervent avowels of his devotion 
to the true and only God, his determination to carry the 
critique of reason into realms from which it had been excluded 
with edifying sentiments and demonstrative piety. Whether 
the exercise was successful in its purpose is another matter. 
At least, there is no evidence that the Tuhaft found any sub¬ 
stantial body of readers at the time of its publication — or 
later. Even when Rammohun’s reputation as the leading per¬ 
sonality of his time was securely established and his was a 
name to conjure, not many among his associates showed any 
interest or curiosity about this product of the first fine frenzy 
of the age of reason, though it is possible that the neglect was 
partly due to the overtones of Islamic influences which per¬ 
meated the theme of the essay and could hardly appeal to his 
Hindu admirers. After his death, the Tuhaft was forgotten 
for nearly half a century till, in 1884, the Adi Brahmo Samaj 
decided to redeem it from oblivion by making available an 
English rendering by a Muslim scholar, Moulavi Obaidullah 
El Obaide, 

Significantly, the President of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, 
Rajnarain Bose, in presenting the English translation thought 
it necessary to piit in a mild apology for what he seems to 
have regarded as an immature work of the Master, if not 
actually a youthful indiscretion that deserved to be forgotten. 
The Gift, he explained, ‘‘is the index to a certain stage in 
the history of his mind. It marks the period when he had 
just emerged from the idolatry of his age, but had not yet 
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risen to the sublime Theism and Theistic worship first pro¬ 
claimed in the Trust Deed of the Adi Brahmo Samaj . . 
Ever since, a succession of writers on Rammohun’s life and 
work have been inclined to echo this apologetic plea and 
dismiss it with faint praise as a work lacking maturity. This 
popular assessment, where it does not arise from the prejudices 
of a perfervid religiosity, suggests a failure in comprehension 
and attribution of significances. Immaturity, indeed? The 
Tuhaft, in spite of its archaic language and style, manages to 
communicate the whole argument of Reformation. And more: 
it manages to invest that argument with something of the 
impetus, and even the Man, of the radical and rationalist ideas 
of the period of Enlightenment in the West. 

Immaturity of perception is not the weakness which can 
fairly be attributed to the Tuhaft. The weakness, if it is weak¬ 
ness, is in the ingrained dualism of the argument which, in 
the last analysis, appears to spring from a certain irreducible 
ambivalence of purpose. Yet, paradoxically, the defect is not 
entirely without a quality of virtue. It gives to the theme a 
strange kind of logic — the logic of inevitability. Without it, 
the Tuhaft would hardly be as consistent not only with the 
character of the age in which it was written, but the age 
which it ushered. For the dualism of the argument, and the 
ambivalence of purpose in which it is rooted, belong not to 
the attitude and outlook peculiar to an individual, but to his 
milieu. 

Rammohun not only reflected the attitude and outlook of 
his milieu: he anticipated them, made them articulate, long 
before others began even dimly to recognise them as their 
own. At the age of thirty-two, while still an unknown indi¬ 
vidual of no great social importance, we find him fully aware 
of the intellectual and spiritual requirements of the society 
in which he was bom; fully aware, in particular, of the main 
obstacles to the material and moral advancement of the Indian 
middle class which still seemed unable to emerge from its 
chrysalis phase. Criticism of religious dogmas has been claim¬ 
ed, and rightly, as the beginning of all serious criticism. In 
that sense, Rammohun Roy’s Tuhaft is a pioneering venture. 
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at least for India: it is the first modem example of the weapon 
of critique being directed upon the outer ramparts^ if not yet 
the inner citadel of faith. It insists with some vehemence on 
the need for clearing away the enormous debris of a decom¬ 
posing mediaevalism which was choking the new and healthy 
cells of the body social in India. 

But even those who constitute, socially speaking, the avant 
garde of an age partake of the limitations of their rear. It 
was of the very essence of Rammohun’s position, standing as 
he did at a point in time where two periods of history over¬ 
lapped, to have firmly believed that the externals of religion 
could be dispensed with without undermining the inner struc¬ 
ture. He was prepared to rationalise the ultimate mystery 
but not cut adrift from it. To have gone further and have 
actually renounced that mystery itself would have been to 
step beyond the transition which he not only represented, but 
largely effected. But how far he was prepared to go towards 
a humanistic world-view may be judged from the fact that 
in the Tuhaft, he noted, without the customary adverse com¬ 
ment and gestures of dis.sociation, the atjtitude of those who 
regard dahr or nature (and Time) “as the creative principle 
of the universe.” 

The significance of a work is always in the lucidity of 
thought it embodies. More rarely, it is the ambiguities and 
obscurities which lend a piece of writing distinction and even 
importance. The Tuhaft obviously derives its significance from 
the lucidities aimed at dispelling the smog of a mediaeval 
outlook. But, curiously, in some measure its significance de¬ 
rives also from the ambiguities, if not obscurities, which are 
embedded somewhere behind the lucidities. Its few pages of 
at times turgid prose, of course, effectively project the domi¬ 
nant conception of Indian Reformation — project it not only 
in a tentative, germinal form, but its • potential amplitude. 
But they reveal something else no less interesting, if negatively 
so: they reveal, within the reformatory idea itself, the seeds 
of some of the regressive trends which were to become in¬ 
creasingly manifest in time not so much, perhaps, in the later 
writings of Raniniohun Roy himself as in those of his success- 

6 
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ors. It would be too much to claim that the Gift to Mono- 
theists is a kind of preview of the whole curve traced by the 
movement of Indian Reformation. But it is not too much to 
suggest that it is pregnant with all the complex polarities of 
thought and outlook whose interplay determined not only 
the positive evolution of the movement, but also its eventual 
involution, if not exhaustion and stultification. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


With Digby 

The publication of the Gift to Monotheists stands 
out as the one distinct landmark in an otherwise featureless, 
and even confusing, landscape of time across which it is not 
easy to keep track of Rammohun’s movements. Brajendranath 
Banerji in a number of articles he contributed to the Modem 
Review and some of the learned journals during the inter-war 
years made a systematic attempt to map this phase of Ram¬ 
mohun’s career and establish a coherent sequence of events. 
These remain to date the only source of reliable data. But 
even his strenuous research provides only an intermittent 
graph of Rammohun’s activities and preoccupations during 
this period of his life. As usual, in the absence of hard facts, 
a great deal of anecdotal material, edifying or dramatic, has 
been served up as the stuff of biography; and, as usual, though 
the anecdotes do not always lack verisimilitude, they rarely 
communicate a sense of authenticity. 

It is related, for instance, that Rammohun left Murshidabad 
under something of a cloud. The origin of this story is no less 
a work than N. N. Chatterjee’s Life of Rammohun Roy in 
Bengali which has been the source-book for subsequent bio¬ 
graphies. Chatterjee suggests that Rammohun had caused 
offence to the Muslim citizens of Murshidabad by certain criti¬ 
cal remarks on Islamic prophecy in the Sequel to the Tuhaft 
— presumably the Manazaratul Adiyan, or Discussion of 
Various Religions, which he had promised his readers. This, it 
is implied, made it difficult for him to go on living in Murshid¬ 
abad which, though no longer the seat of Muslim power, still 
retained its [O'edominantly Muslim character and ethos. 
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The story, however, must he discounted for at least two 
reasons. In the first place, no positive evidence exists which 
would show that the sequel to the Tuhaft was ever actually 
published even if it were true that Rammohun was able to 
complete the work. Secondly, it is known that throughout the 
rest of his life, though he was to come in for criticism from 
many quarters, his relations with his Muslim friends remained 
always cordial — so cordial, in fact, that the narrow-minded 
orthodoxy of his owm community saw in these a conclusive 
proof of his fall from true Brahmanical grace. Had he pub¬ 
lished anything offensive to Muslim susceptibilities, it is most 
unlikely that he would have retained the trust and confidence 
of his Muslim friends. 

The circumstances which led to his departure from Mur- 
shidabad admit of an altogether more sober and unexciting 
explanation. In August, 1805, Thomas Woodforde under whom 
Rammohun had been serving as private munshi, or clerk, fell 
ill and went on leave oversea. The appointment had been a 
personal one and it terminated with Woodforde’s departure so 
that Rammohun had to look for an alternative job. He soon 
found one, not at Murshidabad, but at Ramgarh, which was 
then headquarters of the Hazaribagh District. His new job was 
the same as he had under Woodforde: he became private 
munshi to another British official, John Digby, who was at 
the time serving as Registrar of the Office of the Magistrate 
at Ramgarh. 

It is not unlikely that Woodforde before his departure on 
leave recommended Rammohun to his colleague. On the other 
han^, Rammohun could have approached Digby for the job on 
the strength of an earlier acquaintance, if not services render¬ 
ed. For Digby has recorded that he first met Rammohun some 
years prior to his posting at Ramgarh, possibly while he was 
still taking his routine training in administration and langu¬ 
ages at Fort William as a novitiate entering the hierarchy of 
“Senior Merchants” as the Company’s officials were ambigu¬ 
ously, but not inappropriately, designated. What is certain is 
that ior nearly ten years after Rammohun joined Digby at 
Ramgarh in August, 1805, he remained close to him, following 
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him to the various districts where Digby was successively 
posted — from Ram’garh to Jessore, from Jessore to Bhagalpur 
and back to Jessore, and finally to Rangpur where Digby went 
to officiate as Collector in June 1809. This association, in fact, 
provides the one consistent and continuous strand running 
through and knitting together the many loose ends of a career 
which was as unsettled as it was versatile. 

The association was nothing if not unusual. It was not, at 
any rate, the kind of formal and distant association of an offi¬ 
cial with a minor clerk in his private employ, Montgomery 
Martin, writing in the Court Journal a few days after Ram- 
mohun’s death, claimed that before taking up employment un¬ 
der Digby he insisted on the latter’s acceptance of one con¬ 
dition — that he should not be required to remain standing 
when in „ attendance as was evidently customary for British 
officials to demand of their Indian subordinates, presumably to 
drive home the superiority of the ruling race and to condition 
Indians to appropriate reflexes of servility. The story might 
be pure apocrypha, or it might be true, but there is no doubt 
at all that from the very beginning of their acquaintance Digby 
did not treat Rammohun just as a subordinate clerk. It is, of 
course, possible that, like Thomas Woodforde, on occasions 
John Digby was under financial obligation to Rammohun. This 
fact would naturally tend to place their relationship on a 
greater footing of equality than was normal between officials 
and their staff. However, quite apart from any material con¬ 
siderations, John Digby seems to have been a man of some 
sensibility and perceptiveness who recognised at once that in 
Rammohun he had a highly gifted individual of great pro¬ 
mise and that he had to be treated as an equal. 

Before long their association matured into enduring friend¬ 
ship. Enduring, and it should be added, a very fruitful and 
rewarding friendship for both. For Digby it meant an enriching 
contact with the world of Indian thought and culture which 
would have remained otherwise beyond access. And more, 
much more: though it could not have been foreseen by either 
of them at the time, Digby's association with Rammohun Roy 
was to ensure the title of this all-but-forgotten civil servant to 
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posterity. For if he has a legitimate claim on our rem«n- 
brance it is because he was the first to discover in Rammohun 
the quality of “an acute understanding”, encourage him in 
his intellectual pursuits when as an unknown young man of 
no importance he most needed encouragement, and take the 
initiative in bringing his work to the notice of the Western 
World where it was likely to find appreciation. 

Rammohun, for his part, derived no inconsiderable advant¬ 
age from his friendship with Digby. He had earlier tried to 
learn Elnglish, but not given it systematic attention. Now, 
working with Digby, he had the opportunity of improving his 
command of the language. He did not fail to make full use of 
the opportunity. Digby in his introduction to Rammhoun’s 
Abridgement of the Vedant, which he was personally respon¬ 
sible for getting published in England, tells us that, when he 
first became acquainted with Rammohun, the latter could 
merely speak English “well enough to be understood upon the 
most important topics of discourse, but could not write it 
with any degree of correctness.” Soon, however, he adds, “by 
pursuing all my public correspondence with diligence, as well 
as by corresponding and conversing with European gentlemen, 
he acquired so correct a knowledge of the English language 
as to be enabled to write and speak it with considerable accu¬ 
racy ...” 

The acquisition of this new linguistic asset was only means 
to an end. And the end was something far more important 
than being able fluently to converse and correspond with 
“European gentlemen”, or even to secure gainful employment 
in the Company’s service. It was to explore a whole new world 
of ideas which could not be reached through the medium of 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, or Bengali, whatever their other 
graces. That this new world of ideas existed, he had come to 
know during his business contacts in Calcutta. For Calcutta 
was within earshot of Chandemagore; the French presence in 
India was still a reality; and the British authorities had a 
permanent source of anxiety in what General Harris described 
as a ‘ hest of democrats” and Wellesley more accurately called 
Jacobins — a tenn which, as Thompson and Garratt re- 
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mark, “meant what Bolshevist means now.” Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the news of the fall of Bastille had reached 
sub-tropical latitudes before it penetrated the ears of the Bour¬ 
bons at the Palais Royal; and the Revolution of 1789 had 
quickened men’s minds with strange dreams of a new human 
destiny not on the banks of the Seine alone, but on the banks 
of the Hooghly as weU. At least, Rammohun Roy, Digby 
noted, not altogether approvingly, had become keenly interest¬ 
ed in the political developments in Europe. 

Above all, like most radical intellectuals of the age, he 
looked to revolutionary France as the vehicle for the estab¬ 
lishment of a rational order of society and fulfilment of her 
promise of social relations based on liberty, equality and fra¬ 
ternity. Even the rise of Bonaparte does not seem to have 
discouraged him as it did some of the Lake poets. In fact, 
Rammohun continued to admire Napoleon almost to the end. 
“He was also in the constant habit of reading the English 
newspapers” Digby remarks, writing in 1815 or 1816, “of 
which the continental politics chiefly interested him, and from 
them he formed a high admiration for the talents and prowess 
of the late ruler of France and was so dazzled with the splen¬ 
dour of his achievements as to become sceptical, if not blind, 
to the atrocity of his crimes, and he could not help deeply 
lamenting his downfall, notwithstanding the profound respect 
he ever possessed for the English nation ...” 

The disillusionment with France’s man of destiny was to 
come, but only at the end and because of what he conceived 
to be Napoleon’s unheroic and undignified conduct in the 
moment of his defeat. At least so we learn from Digby. “When 
the first transports of his sorrow subsided” he adds, “he con¬ 
sidered that part of his political conduct which led to his 
abdication to have been so weak and so madly ambitious, that 
he declared his future detestation of ‘Bonaparte would be 
proportionate to his former admiration.” This reversal of his 
earlier enthusiasm for Napoleon is hardly surprising; his only 
source of information was the British press, not always a model 
of generosity and impartiality of judgement in the treating of 
a fallen enemy. 
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Besides these intangible, if ultimately more enduring, benefits 
which years of close association with Digby brought him, 
there were other, tangible and immediate gains — and hopes 
of gain. At the age of thirty-three, when he went to work 
under Digby, he was still very far from having any definite 
and compelling sense of mission. Nor, for that matter, did he 
possess adequate means to dedicate himself to a life of public 
service. It is true he was not indigent; he was carrying on fairly 
extensive monetary transactions of one kind or another and bit 
by bit adding to his substantial stake in landed property. But 
strangely he seems to have clung on tenaciously to another 
ambition — the ambition to secure a respectable and perma¬ 
nent position in the Company’s administration. 

Strangely? Perhaps, not so strangely. He appears to have 
shared an attitude, common enough among the middle classes 
in India to this day, which places a very high valuation on 
bureaucratic benefices, even though the material rewards 
which these promise are not as high as those offered by com¬ 
merce or other occupations. He keenly coveted such a prize: 
and for good reasons. He had experienced the fickleness of 
fortune very close to his skin. He had seen the edifice of his 
family’s prosperity melt into air, into thin air, very much like 
the baseless fabric of Prospero’s vision — only with the added 
misery of being left with powerful creditors who were no 
spirits, but insisted on extracting their pound of flesh. He must 
have felt, understandably enough, that contrasted with the 
uncertainty and hazard of his business ventures, a govern¬ 
ment post was a better bargain in the long run. Even if it 
offered no short cut to riches, it had the advantage of ensur¬ 
ing a regular income at the end of each month, with the ever 
comforting prospect of a pension to enable one nobly in the 
mind to suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous officialdom, 
not to mention the opportunities of harvesting juicy windfalls 
on the way to retirement. 

With Digby’s help and encouragement, he naturally enter¬ 
tained high hopes of realizing his life’s ambition. There were 
moments when the coveted prize seemed almost within his 
grasp. But, perhaps happily for all concerned, it was to remain 
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always tantalizingly just beyond his reach. Not that Dighy was 
unwilling to help. Nobody, in fact, could have been more 
obliging than this remarkably considerate and appreciative 
civil servant. He lost no chance of accommodating Rammohun 
in any post that happened to be going within his jurisdiction. 
Thus at Ramgarh, where he was officiating as Magistrate of 
the District Court, when there was a vacancy for the post of 
Sheristadar, or Clerk of the Court, he immediately offered it 
to Rammohun. But it was only temporary appointment, lasting 
from August to October 1806. Rammohun’s aim was something 
more permanent; and permanence was not within Digby’s 
power to confer. That decision rested with the Board of Re¬ 
venue. 

Digby, of course, tried to press the claims of his friend and 
protege uipon the Board; tried very hard; tried, once at least, 
even to the point of inviting upon himself a stern rebuke from 
his superiors. This happened at Rangpur, where Digby had 
been deputed at the end of June, 1809, to act as Collector. 
Some months later the Dewan, or as Digby has it “the principal 
native officer”, of the Collectorate resigned. This was an oppor¬ 
tunity not to be missed. Digby appointed Rammohun to act 
as his Dewan and wrote to the Secretary of the Board of 
Revenue at Fort William strongly urging confirmation of his 
appointment. In his letter he described Rammohun as “a man 
of very respectable family and excellent education; fully com¬ 
petent to discharge the duties of such an office . . . with in¬ 
dustry, integrity and ability.” 

He had hoped “to be favoured with the Board’s sanction.” 
He was not so favoured. Instead, he got a laconic note asking 
for further information as to the qualififcations of the man of 
his choice. The Board wanted to know “in what public office 
the person alluded to . . . has been employed and also the 
name of his security.” Digby gave then! all the information 
they wanted — and more. “The man whom I have appointed 
as Dewan of this office” he wrote, “acted under me in the 
capacity of sheristadar of the Fowzdary Court for the space of 
three months while I officiated as magistrate of the Zillah of 
Ramgur and from what I saw of his knowledge of the Regu- 
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lations, accounts, etc., during that time and during the term 
of my acting as Collector of Jessore as well as from the opinion 
I have formed of his probity and general qualifications in a 
five years acquaintance with him I am convinced that he is 
well adapted for this situation of Dewan ...” He added that 
two eminently substantial “Zemindars”, one a Hindu and the 
other a Muslim, had come forward to stand as securities for 
Rammohun “to the amount of Rs. 5,000” and that he was en¬ 
closing a copy of their security. 

The Board of Revenue, however, were not at all impressed, 
probably because they had already made up their minds — 
against Rammohun Roy. Their “observations” on Digby’s let¬ 
ter deserve to be preserved as a masterpiece of bureaucratic 
subterfuge designed to cover up a preconception. They begin 
by laying down the general principle “that it is essentially 
necessary that all persons who may be appointed to the res¬ 
ponsible office of Dewan should have been some time in the 
habit of transacting Revenue details.” This being so, they 
add, the Board “do not consider themselves authorised to 
confirm the nomination proposed by the Collector.” As for 
Rammohun’s experience as “Acting Sheristadar of a Fouzdarry 
Court”, they assert with superior dogmatism, it cannot be 
considered “as rendering him in any degree competent to 
perform the more important duties of a Dewan which are 
in their nature totally different.” They even find fault with 
his sureties. “They are of the opinion” they remark, mildly 
reproving, “the security of a Dewan should not, if it can be 
avoidable, be persons holding Lands in the district as they 
possibly might obtain an undue influence in the District . . . ” 
And they conclude by instructing Digby “to nominate some 
person from whose general knowledge in the Revenue De¬ 
partment resp>onsibility and other qualifications, the duties 
vested in him may be expected to be performed with correct¬ 
ness.” 

Digby was a man of some delicacy of feeling. He was deeply 
troubled by the Board's obstinate refusal to confirm Ram¬ 
mohun as Dewan, quite apart from any sense of loss of face 
at his recommendation being turned down. In desperation he 
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wrote once again, expressing his disappointment that “the 
Board pay so little deference to my recommendations as to 
object to my appointing Rammohun Roy Dewan of this office, 
after having given him so favourable a character, and relating 
the very superior qualifications he possessed.” He related these 
qualifications once again. But he had been long enough in th$ 
service to know that the high moral tone of the Board’s 
“observations” was largely smoke-screen laid thick in order 
to conceal even thicker layers of bias and prejudice. With 
bitter irony which may have been imprudent, he therefore 
added: “Moreover, I cannot refrain from observing that in 
many instances Dewans of Collectors’ have been confirmed 
by the Board, who had never been employed in any public 
office.” Nevertheless, if they entertained any doubts as to 
Rammohun’s ability, they could “refer ... to the Cazy wul 
Cozzat in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, to the head Persian 
Moonshee of the College of Fort William, and to the other 
principal officers of those Departments for the character and 
qualifications of the man I have proposed.” In conclusion, he 
feelingly pleaded, “Being thoroughly acquainted with the 
merits and abilities of Rammohun Roy, it would be very re¬ 
pugnant to my feelings, to be compelled so far to disgrace him 
in the eyes of the Natives as to remove him from his present 
employment in which I have continued him as officiating in 
the hope that the character which will be given of him by the 
Natives, to whom the Board are referred, and the knowledge 
of his business which I have declared him to possess, will in¬ 
duce them to confirm him in the app>ointment of Dewan of my 
office for which I am confident he is perfectly well qualified.” 

This was a forlorn hope. Digby’s persistence in pressing 
Rammohun’s claims on the Board had an effect, but it was 
the reverse of what he had intended. The Board of Revenue 
felt it was time once for all to put Digby in his proper place. 
The Secretary of the Board was instructed to inform Digby 
that they saw no grounds whatever in his arguments “to in¬ 
duce them to alter their former decision”; that he was “to pro¬ 
ceed to select some other person . . . conformably to their 
orders,” The letter was brief, but not too brief to contain a 
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stinging reproof at the end. “The Board further desire me to 
inform you” the Secretary wrote with evident relish, modu¬ 
lating each official phrase on a characteristic note of superior 
and disciplined acerbity which was calculated to strike home, 
“that they greatly disapprove of the style in which you have 
addressed them upon the present occasion; and that although 
it would be with much reluctance the Board would certainly 
feel themselves compelled to take very serious notice of any 
repetition of similar disrespect towards them.” 


After so unmistakable a demonstration of the Board’s dis¬ 
pleasure, there was little else for Digby to do but to acquiesce 
in what must have appeared to him, and no doubt was, a 
classic instance of official obtuseness. He even tendered an 
apology, though in terms which, for all their humility, sug¬ 
gested that he had not changed his views as to Rammohun’s 
merits, “If under the strong conviction” he wrote, “which I 
felt of the supreme talents, judgement and character of the 
person whom I recommended to the Board and if under the 
disappointment I experienced in the rejection of that person 
so eminently qualified by talent, knowledge and respectability 
of character to promote the public interests connected with my 
office, I have been betrayed into the warmth of expression 
which could bear the construction of disrespect, I sincerely 
regret the inadvertancy and beg you will assure the Board 
that, far from entertaining any deliberate intention of dis¬ 
respect, I meant merely to express in a respectful manner my 
surprise at the rejection of so intelligent a person and to re¬ 
mind the Board of the existence of precedents which would 
authorise the appointing of persons less entitled to it on the 
ground of disqualification adverted to by the Board than 
Rammohun Roy.” 

Conformably to the orders of the Board, Digby selected 
another man — a certain Munshi Hemaitullah — as his De- 
wan; and the Board readily confirmed this choice, evidently 
satisfied that he possessed all the virtues which they had 
found wanting in Rammohun. But the question must remain. 
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Why were the Board so determined to deny Rammohun the 
post for which Digby had so strongly recommended him? Was 
there nothing more to their obstinate refusal than the un¬ 
failing genius for misjudgement when confronted with true 
human merit which has always distinguished bureaucratic 
hierarchies — and not only in India? 

No doubt, we are entitled to suppose, in part that is the 
explanation. But only in part. For, it would seem, there was 
much more to it than can be guessed from the exchange of 
letters between the Board of Revenue at Fort William and 
the Collector of Rangpur. Brajendranath Banerji in the course 
of his patient borrowing into official records managed to un¬ 
earth an interesting document — a note written by Burrish 
Crisp who was acting President and Senior Member of the 
Board at the time when Rammohun’s case came up for con¬ 
sideration. This points to a somewhat more complex motiva¬ 
tion behind the Board’s adamantly negative attitude to Ram¬ 
mohun’s nomination as Dewan. 

Part of this note, of course, is merely a repetition of the 
arguments set down in the Board’s “observations” justifying 
their rejection of Digby’s recommendation. The wording, in 
fact, is so similar that one would not be wrong in assuming 
that Mr. Crisp himself was the author, or at least the original 
source of inspiration, for the formulation of the engaging 
admonitions intended for the instruction and guidance of all 
Collectors in the choice of their Dewans. However, what is 
really significant in the note is the intriguing passage with 
which it begins and which, evidently, it was considered im¬ 
politic to embody in the final draft of the “observations.” “I 
understand” Crisp writes cryptically, but with something more 
than an undertone of implied insinuation, “the man recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Digby was formerly in the confidential employ 
of Mr. Woodforde when acting Collect6r of Dacca Jellalpur. 
I have also heard unfavourable mention of his conduct as 
Sheristadar at Ramghur. Under the circumstances I feel 
averse to giving my voice for his confirmation as Dewan 
at Rungpur ...” 

The sense of this is plain enough. It becomes plainer sliU 
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when read in conjunction with some of the early biograjl^es 
of Hammohun which echo Crisp’s insinuation. Kishory 
Chandra Mitra, for instance, in a biographical essay published 
in the Calcutta Review in 1845 broadly hinted, without 
actually asserting it, that Rammohun during his brief career 
of service with the Company was suspected of having “sold 
justice.” Others have similarly insinuated that the clue to 
the sizeable fortune which Rammohun managed to build up 
during the years of anonymity is to be found, partly at any 
rate, in the undue influence which he exercised over some of 
the Company’s officials under whom he served in public or 
private capacity. These charges have never been substantiated. 
They could have been, and probably were, inspired by malice 
and prejudice. They have naturally been vehemently repu¬ 
diated by more serious-minded and sympathetic writers. “Had 
Mr. Digby’s dewan, . . . ” G. S. Leonard argues in defence of 
Rammohun in his History of the Brahmo Samaj, “been so 
corrupt . . . Mr. Digby himself would never have attained 
renown for justice and probity.” 

Possibly not, though in this world of relativity of standards 
of human conduct it is as well to guard against the tendency 
to dogmatic certitude which comes from dissociating things 
from their proper context of time and place. The point, in 
any case, is that justice, like any other commodity, has always 
been for sale in one form or another. It was sold under the 
Company’s dispensation as it has been sold since, with this 
difference, perhaps, that it was sold in those days more un¬ 
ashamedly than became the habit to pretend in the more de¬ 
corous phase of the Raj. “The Guardians”, as Mr. Philip 
Woodruff reverently calls them in his essay at collective can¬ 
onisation of the British Civil Service in India, working for the 
East India Company were altogether less squeamish in these 
matters than their counterparts of the Covenanted Service. 
Warren Hastings, with that cynical ingenuousness which dis¬ 
arms criticism, had exquisitely and sensibly reasoned for tole¬ 
rance of R mild and virtuous laxity in the Service. “As men” 
he had pointed out in a minute written in 1773, “the servants 
of the Company are not exempted the frailities and wants 
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of humanity” and warned against the “fatal” error of design¬ 
ing regulations which “bear too hardly on the passions for 
the common sufferance of mankind” and, consequently, must 
“inevitably defeat their own purpose.” 

True, between the time of Warren Hastings and that of Lord 
Minto much water had flowed down the Hooghly. In the in¬ 
terval the Company had had time to sort things out. Its admi¬ 
nistration had become more firmly established; it had been 
rationalised and made to look quite impressive. Yet nobody 
would have the naivelc to suggest that in less than forty 
years the Company’s employees “as men” had been able to 
cast off “the frailties and wants of humanity.” For the acting 
President of the Board of Revenue, therefore, to hold up his 
hands in horror and refuse his voice in sanctioning Ram- 
mohun’s appointment, because of some reported misdemeanour 
on the part of the latter when he was employed as SheristadUir 
at Ramgarh for three months, seems a little too demonstrative 
to be entirely convincing. His argument savours of Tartuffish 
hypocrisy. At best it offers a false clue to the real motive. 

But an interesting, even revealing false clue which gives 
away something in the very act of concealing it. That Burrish 
Crisp and his colleagues on the Board had heard “unfavour¬ 
able mention” of Rammohim’s conduct is probably a true 
statement of fact. But it is likely that this unfavourable report 
concerned, not so much Rammohun’s conduct as temporary, 
Sheristadar at Ramgarh, as his conduct as a private and res¬ 
pectable householder at Bhagalpur. It is more than likely, in 
fact, because the Bhagalpur episode involved one of Crisp’s 
fellow civil servants — Sir Frederick Hamilton. But who was 
Sir Frederick Hamilton? The answer is that we know very 
little of him except that at the beginning of 1809 he was serv¬ 
ing as Collector of Bhagalpur. We should know still less of 
him had he not literally crossed Rammohun's path on the very 
day of his arrival at Bhagalpur. 

The encounter was wholly impremeditated. It turned out to 
be a most unpleasant encounter. Two versions of the incident 
exist, one from Rammohun’s own pen and the other furnished 
by Hamilton. They differ radically. Inevitably: for Rammohun 
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Roy was the plaintiff and Hamilton the defendant in the 
affair. Rammohun’s account is contained in the petition he 
sent to Lord Minto, Governor-General at the time, on April 
12, 1809. It is probably his first composition in English and, 
as such, possesses some literary interest as Brajendranath 
Banerji, who discovered it, has noted. But it is no less inte¬ 
resting in other ways: it reveals a strain of combativeness in 
his make-up and a high sense of personal dignity which would 
not suffer insults without protest even when this meant court¬ 
ing the displeasure of the Company’s officials. 

The style of the petition is the conventional style normal in 
all petitions, though in some of the passages the strength of 
his convictions imparts to the stereotyped phraseology a pas¬ 
sion and warmth not usually found in such petitions. He 
begins by paying a fulsome tribute to Lord Minto “as the 
Guardian of the just rights and dignities” of his subjects 
“against all acts which have a tendency directly or indirectly 
to invade these rights and dignities.” He is no less fulsome 
in his admiration of the quality of “the impartial justice of 
the British Government” and lauds its “acknowledged wisdom 
which governs and directs all its measures in the just spirit of 
an enlarged and liberal policy.” Having rendered unto Caesar 
the praise due to Caesar, he goes to the heart of the matter 
and with “diffidence and humility”^ lays before his Lordship 
“the circumstances of severe degradation and injury he has 
unmeritcdly experienced at the hands of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton: 

“On January 1, last, your petitioner arrived at the ghaut of 
the river of Bhagaulpur, and hired a house in that town. Pro¬ 
ceeding to that house at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, your 
petitioner passed in his palanquin through a road on the left 
side of which Sir Frederick Hamilton was standing among 
some bricks. The door of the palanquin being shut to exclude 
the dust of the road, your petitioner did not see that Gentle¬ 
man nor did the peon who preceded the palanquin, apprize 
your petitioner of the circumstance, he not knowing the Gen¬ 
tleman, much less supposing that that Gentleman (who was 
standing among .some bricks), was the Collector of the District. 
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“As your petitioner was passing, Sir Frederick Hamilton 
repeatedly called out to him to get out of his palanquin, and 
that with an epithet of abuse too gross to admit of being stated 
here without departure from the respect due to your Lordship. 
One of the servants of your petitioner who followed in the 
retinue, explained to Sir Frederick Hamilton that your peti¬ 
tioner had not observed him in passing by; nevertheless that 
Gentleman continued to use the same offensive language, and 
when the palanquin had proceeded to a distance of about 300 
yards from the spot where Sir Frederick Hamilton had stood, 
that Gentleman overtook it on horseback. Your petitioner then 
for the first time understood that the Gentleman who was 
riding alongside of his palanquin was the Collector of the 
District and that he required a form of external respect which, 
to whatever extent it might have been enforced under the 
Mogul government, your petitioner had conceived from daily 
observation, to have fallen under Ihe milder, more enlightened 
and more liberal policy of the British Government into entire 
disuse and disesteem. 

“Your petitioner then, far from wi.shing to withhold any 
manifestation of the respect due to the public officer of a 
Government which he held in the highest veneration, and 
notwithstanding the novelty of the form in which that respect 
was required to be testified, alighted from hi.s palanquin and 
saluted Sir Frederick Hamilton, apologising to him for the 
omission of that act of public respect on the ground that, in 
point of fact, your petitioner did not see him before (on ac¬ 
count of the door of the palanquin being nearly closed). Your 
petitioner, however, stated at the same time that even if the 
door had been open, your petitioner would not have known 
him, nor would have supposed him to be the Collector of the 
District. Upon this Sir Frederick Hamilton asked your peti¬ 
tioner how the servant of the latter cam'e to explain to him 
already, with your petitioner’s salaam, the reason of your 
petitioner’s not having alighted from the palanquin. Your 
petitioner’s servant stated in reply to the observations of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton that, he had not been desired by your 
petitioner to give that explanation, but that seeing your peti- 

7 
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tioner had gone on and knowing that doors of the palanquin 
were almost shut, he had explained the circumstances to Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, in the hope of inducing that Gentleman 
to discontinue his abusive language, but that he the servant had 
not expressed your petitioner’s salaam as he had no commu¬ 
nication with your petitioner on the subject. Sir Frederick 
Hamilton then desired your petitioner to discharge the ser¬ 
vant from the service and went away. 

“In the course of that conversation, calculated by conces¬ 
sion and apology to p>acify the temper of Sir Frederick Hamil¬ 
ton, that Gentleman still did not abstain from wanton and 
indecorous language. The intelligence of your petitioner’s 
having been thus disgraced has been spread all over the town, 
and your Lordship’s humane and enlightened mind will easily 
conceive, what mu.st be the sensations of any native Gentle¬ 
man, under a public indignity and disgrace, which as being 
inflicted by an English Gentleman, and that Gentleman an 
ofiicer of the Government, he is precluded from resenting 
however strong the conviction of his own mind, that such ill 
treatment has been unmerited, wanton and capricious. If 
natives of caste and rank, therefore, were to be subjected to 
treatment which must infallibly dishonour and degrade them, 
not only within the pale of their own religion and society, but 
also within the circle of the English society of high respect¬ 
ability into which they have the honour of being most liberally 
and affably admitted, they would be virtually condemned 
within their house from the dread of being assaulted in streets 
with every species of ignominy and degradation. Your peti¬ 
tioner is aware that the spirit of the British laws would not 
tolerate an act of arbitrary aggression, even against the lowest 
class of individuals, but much less would it continue an un¬ 
just degradation of persons of respectability, whether that 
respectability be derived from the society in which they move, 
or from birth, fortune and education ...” 

After referring to his own title to “respectability” on all 
these counts, he concludes: “Your petitioner throwing him¬ 
self, his character and the honour of his family on the impar¬ 
tial justice, liberality and feeling of your Lordship, entertains 
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the most confident expectation that, your Lordship will be 
pleased to afford to your petitioner every just degree of satis¬ 
faction for the injury which his character has sustained from 
the hasty and indecorous conduct of Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
as it may appear to your Lordship to merit,...” 

The petition evidently created some impression on the Gov¬ 
ernor-General. Sufficient, at any rate, for Minto to instruct his 
Judicial Secretary to take up the matter with the Magistrate 
at Bhagalpur and ask the latter to make informal investiga¬ 
tion and report back. For we find on May 20, 1809, J. Sanford, 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur, writing to G. Dowdeswell, Secretary, 
Judicial Department at Fort William, that he had called on 
Sir Frederick Hamilton and was enclosing Hamilton’s version 
of the incident for the information of the Governor-General. 
In this Hamilton denied having insulted Rammohun Roy: 

“In the afternoon of January 1, 1809, I rode to a brick kiln 
near my house. While standing on the top of the kiln I 
observed coming towards it, a palanquin highly decorated, at¬ 
tended by four chuprassys. I turned to a servant of mine and 
inquired who it was coming along; he replied Mr, Digby’s 
Dewan, Baboo Rammohun Roy. He passed within about six 
feet of where I was standing, elegantly dressed in blue silk 
and silver fringe, his palanquin door wide open. I said not a 
syllable to him. I took no notice of him nor he of me. When he 
passed about 100 yards he sent me one of his out-runners with 
his salaam, that he did not know it was the Collector, or he 
would have stopped. I immediately rode after him, desiring to 
know what he meant by sending his salaams to me, as I said 
nothing to him, that if he thought he ought to have made the 
salaam, instead of sending his man, he should have returned 
as the distance was so trifling, I reproached him for his want 
of civility, and warned him how he did so again to other 
gentlemen lest he might find one who would not keep his 
temper with him as well as I had done. He said he had not 
ordered his servant to give the salaam; I told him that he 
ought to punish his servant for delivering messages without 
his orders. Upon which, in a great rage, he asked: “How shall 
I punish him? Shall I cut off his ears?” “No, no, my friend” 
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said I, “that is your look out” and rode away. The above is a 
true and faithful account of a transaction between two indi¬ 
viduals. It may be necessary to observe that, previous to sub¬ 
mitting his petition, to the Government, he sought redress in 
the Supreme Court in Calcutta, without success.” 

Hamilton’s “true and faithful account of a transaction be¬ 
tween two private individuals”, apparently, did not altogether 
find credence at Fort William, though the temptation to take 
a British official’s word against that of an unknown “native” 
must have been hard to resist. Unfortunately for him, in his 
defence of his conduct Hamilton had resorted to some obvious 
misrepresentations and at least one verifiable invention. His 
allegation that before petitioning the Governor-General, Ram¬ 
mohun Roy had unsuccessfully sought legal redress in the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta had no foundation in truth as Lord 
Minto was able to establish after making inquiries. On June 
12, 1809, he, therefore, instructed his Judicial Secretary to 
write to the Magistrate at Bhagalpur that “it does not appear 
that Rammohun Roy ever instituted any case against Sir 
Frederick Hamilton in the Supreme Court of Judicature, or 
at all events, that such a suit was brought to them.” “His 
Lordship in Council” Dowdeswell went on to add, “deems it 
however .sufficient to desire that you will caution Sir 
Frederick Hamilton against having similar altercations with 
any other natives in future.” 

The implied rebuke to Hamilton could not have been more 
tactfully worded, but even so it was not tactful enough to 
please everybody. It was bound to leave resentment behind. 
Resentment not only on the part of the individual to whom it 
was addressed, but most of his colleagues in the service who, 
with that esprit de corps which was always to distinguish the 
British officials in India, felt that in the person of Hamilton 
all of them were being cautioned and made to look rather 
small in the eyes of the local population. In their scheme of 
things they had never allowed for the possibility of any 
“native” taking exception to being insulted by the members 
of the ruling race. Still le.ss had they thought it possible that 
an in.sulted “native” would carry matters so far as to lodge a 
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complaint with the highest executive of the Company’s Gov¬ 
ernment. Least of all could they conceive of such a complaint 
being taken seriously by the Governor-General — to the point 
of his issuing a caution to the Collector of a District. 

The incid^it had occurred only a few months before Digby 
put up Rammohun’s name for appointment as Dewan of the 
Collectorate at Rangpur. The memory of it must have still been 
fresh in the minds of the official hierarchy. It was not likely 
to have disposed the Board of Revenue favourably towards 
Rammohun. Indeed, they could hardly have been expected to 
reward, what they must have considered an act of insufferable 
impertinence on Rammohun’s part, with a permanent prefer¬ 
ment in the Company’s administration. They could not, of 
course, give the true reason for their rejection of Rammohun 
— not, perhaps, even to themselves. But a plausible case could 
be made for their refusal on other grounds. A plausible case 
was made. 


Yet it was, perhaps, most fortunate that prejudice in this case 
triumphed over the demands of merit and fairness. Had Digby’s 
earnest essays in persuasion succeeded in overcoming the root¬ 
ed bias of the Board of Revenue, the whole course of Ram¬ 
mohun’s life might well have been diverted towards the waste¬ 
land of a sterile administrative career. If he had been con¬ 
firmed as Dew'an, he would have spent the most active years 
that remained to him in handling dusty files of revenue cases 
at Rangpur or some other Collectorate in Bengal. As an effi¬ 
cient and industrious cog in the bureaucratic machine which 
the Company was building up to sustain an empire, he would 
eventually have qualified for a maximum salary of Rs. 150 per 
month — the highest grade to which an Indian could aspire. 
And in the fulness of time he would have reached the retiring 
age, drawn a modest pension and passed into the vast and 
melancholy anonymity of unremembered lives. 

But this was not to be. History has its merciful as well as 
cruel ironies^ It might even be said that there is some com¬ 
pelling necessity which, if it does not predetermine, constantly 
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tends to guide the course of each life, not along the line of 
least resistance towards which there is a predisposition to 
incline, but along the more tortuous path likely to lead to the 
fulfilment of its inward potentialities. Unintentionally no 
doubt, but none the less effectively, Burrish Crisp and his 
colleagues on the Board by persisting in their obstinate error 
of judgement ensured against what would have been monu¬ 
mental wastage of human talent. For the unjust manner in 
which he had been turned down convinced Rammohun, as 
nothing else could have convinced him, that neither his own 
ability, nor even the good offices of men like Digby, would 
ever succeed in securing him a worth while assignment in the 
Company’s service; that there was no future for him as a sub¬ 
ordinate civil servant; and that at thirty-seven it was high 
time to look in other directions. This conviction in its turn 
removed the inhibiting pressure of a hopeless and gnawing 
ambition which had hitherto prevented him from seriously 
seeking an outlet for his restless energy and powerful intellect 
in other, more fruitful fields of endeavour and achievement. 

Not that there was any immediate or dramatic change in the 
routine of his life as a result of his rejection by the Board. 
It went on in much the same way as before. He did not leave 
Rangpur because of his disappointment. There could, in fact, 
be no question of leaving, since, to supplement his monetary 
transactions at Calcutta, he had already begun to establish 
business links at Rangpur which were soon to become exten¬ 
sive enough for him to need the assistance of an accountant — 
“a man named Bhowani Ghose.” Nor was there any change 
in his relationship with Digby. If anything, and naturally, the 
two men were drawn closer together. Rammohun could hardly 
fail to be deeply appreciative of the determination with which 
Digby had championed his cause with the Board — even to 
the point of running the risk of jeopardizing his own credit 
with his superiors. Equally, Digby, thwarted in his efforts to 
get some measure of justice for his friend, was more than ever 
anxious l.> see that this man of uncommon intelligence should 
receive the recognition he deserved; that “the supreme tal¬ 
ents” which he knew Rammohun commanded should not re- 
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main buried, but find fruition in spheres of activity more 
commensurate with their compass and promise than a clerical 
vocation in the Company’s administration. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that Digby encouraged, if 
he did not originally inspire, the idea that Rammohun should 
undertake translation of the more important Vedantic texts 
from Sanskrit into English. The West had as yet hardly even 
rudimentary awareness of these essential sources of Hindu 
religious thought; and Oigby might well have felt that their 
translation by an Indian would enable the outside world to 
have access to these repositories of ancient wisdom of the 
East in an authentic, or at least intelligible, form. At the same 
time, through his translations Rammohun’s own name would 
be brought to the notice of a wider public than he could ever 
hope to reach through his writings in Persian or Sanskrit. The 
idea itself, perhaps, was a by-product of the informal meetings 
Rammohun was in the habit of having at his house in Rangpur. 
To these gatherings came a small group of interested and 
kindred spirits; they discussed religious and philosophical sub¬ 
jects — and not merely as an exercise in abstract dialectics, 
but with the conscious purpose of relating their arguments 
to the practical and exigent tasks of reforming the structure 
of Hindu society. 

Rammohun and his friends met within four walls. Never¬ 
theless, their transactions managed to attract public attention 
— and it was not altogether sympathetic attention. The biogra¬ 
phical tradition records the emergence of an anti-reform party 
at Rangpur which applied itself to the task of counteracting 
the contagion of dangerous notions germinating in the small 
reformist discussion group centred round the personality of 
Rammohun Roy; and it claims that this opposition was led by 
a man of some learning and status, Gourikanta Bhattacharya, 
who as Dewan of the Civil Court was in some sense Ram- 
mohun’s professional rival. A tract in Bengali entitled Jnana- 
jana by Bhattacharya does, indeed, contain critical comments 
on Rammohun’s Persian and Sanskrit writings. But this was 
published in 1838, which makes the veracity of the story of 
Gourikanta Bhattacharya’s opposition to Rammohun at Rang- 
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pur open to question. There is, however, nothing inherently 
improbable in Rammohun meeting with hostility of the ortho¬ 
dox circles who were not tardy in scenting the nascent dangers 
even though his reformist ideas were still in their phase of 
private gestation. 

As interesting as the account of the orthodox opposition to 
his early efforts is a reference to the fact that, among the 
gyoup that congregated at his house for religious and philoso¬ 
phic discussions, there were a number of local Marwari mer¬ 
chants. As interesting — and perhaps more significant. For it 
confirms the remarkable pertinacity of instinct, if not pre¬ 
science, of the Marwari mercantile d5masts who seem always 
to have managed to find themselves in useful company at 
every critical and decisive juncture in the evolution of modem 
India. That the Marwari businessmen who attached them¬ 
selves to Rammohun Roy and his circle at Rangpur had aspi¬ 
rations to higher beatitudes is very likely. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt the suggestion that it was through them that 
he became conversant with the doctrines of Jainism as pro¬ 
pounded in the Kalpa-Sutra. But by their presence they were 
also, perhaps, inconspicuously leaving their cards, if not stak¬ 
ing their future claims, on Indian nationalism at the very 
moment of its birth. 


This period of close association with Digby, however, was by 
no means wholly devoted to elevated Socratic discussions on 
the ends of human existence and the roots of social morality, 
translation of ancient wisdom into a modem language, or vague 
and ambitious schemes for an all-embracing reformation of 
the fabric of Indian life and thought. There were plenty of 
other, less high-minded matters to claim his attention.. As 
always, he showed an unfailing capacity for diversifying his 
interests; for engaging simultaneously and with ease on a 
number of widely divergent planes of activity. And his pre- 
occupatioi; with things of the mind, apparently, did not inter¬ 
fere with his pursuits as a man of the world not altogether 
indifferent to making good in the world. 
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He attended to his business affairs with moderate, if not 
brilliant, success. His financial transactions in Calcutta and 
elsewhere continued to grow in volume. The accumulated 
gains were prudently reinvested into the good earth and, when 
possible, in real estate as the official revenue records of the 
period amply prove. “During all these years” Brajendranath 
Banerji remarks “Rammohun continued to prosper and added 
item after item to his landed property. . . ” Besides expanding 
his holdings in land, he consolidated what he already owned 
in fact if not in law. Thus in 1812, by reversing an earlier 
legal manoeuvre executed at the time of great panic and crisis 
in the affairs of his father and elder brother, he reasserted 
his ownership on two of the most important properties which 
he had nominally transferred to his “confidential friend” Raji- 
blochan Roy and his nephew Gurudas Mukherji, though he 
did not actually take possession of these lands till two years 
later. 

Rammohun’s continuing prosperiiy, or at any rate stability, 
was paralleled by decline and even disaster in the fortunes 
of the rest of the Roy family. Most of the property of his elder 
brother. Jagamohun, had been auctioned or attached in lieu 
of his own arrears or his father’s debte. But this had not 
sufficed to liquidate his liabilities. From the middle of 1801 
for nearly four years he was in prison as a defaulter, with 
Tarini Devi having to contribute Rs. 10 per month for his 
maintenance. Repeatedly he petitioned for his release, offering 
to discharge his debts by instalments over a period of time. 
Even some of the officials favoured acceptance of his offer. The 
Collector of Burdwan, Parker, having established to his satis¬ 
faction after exhaustive inquiries that Jagamohun’s family 
“though once opulent” had fallen on evil days and “was in 
ruined and desperate circumstances”, wrote in April 1803: 
“I conceive that there can be no hope of recovering the arrears 
due from Jagamohun Roy by keeping him any longer in jail, 
where ... he has been confined for almost two years without 
having paid any part of them.” However, it took another six 
months before the Board of Revenue, who held very stem 
views in the matter of defaulting debtors of the Company, 
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would assent to an arrangement by which Jagamohun Roy 
was “to pay down Rs. 1,000 on his Release and the remainder 
in 34 Months at Rs. 100 per Month.” 

The assent was subject to one important condition — that 
Jagamohun should offer securities who “are good and compet¬ 
ent and will make themselves answerable for the amount in 
the event of Jugamohun’s not paying it.” This proved far from 
easy; and it was not until March 1805 that he was able to 
find securities who would be acceptable to the authorities and 
secure his release from Midnapur jail. It may be said that 
in bringing about this denouement Rammohun had lent a bro¬ 
therly and helpful hand: he had loaned Jagamohun a sum of 
Rs. 1,000 which he had to pay in before the prison gates 
were opened to let him out. 

Yet release from jail was not the end of his misery. Far 
from jt. The few years of life that remained to him were to 
be one of desperate shifts, constant financial worries, and 
almost unceasing harassment by his creditors. Relief came, 
but only with his death in the spring of 1812—relief for him, 
but not for those whom he had left behind in a state of abject 
penury and nothing beyond a legacy of imdischarged obliga¬ 
tions. The Government pressed their claims on his fifteen years 
old son and heir, Govindaprasad Roy; and, according to Bra- 
jendranath Banerji, “after ten years of prolonged correspon¬ 
dence even the homestead and lakheraj lands which Govinda¬ 
prasad had inherited from his father were advertised for sale 
to satisfy the claims of the Government ...” 

Miss Collet in her life of Rammohun Roy relates with some 
descriptive details that one of Jagamohun’s wives (he had 
three, like his father) followed Jagamohun to the pyre and 
that this terrible tragedy so deeply affected Rammohun, who 
was witness to it, that he vowed from then on to spare himself 
no pains in order to put an end to his homicidal ritual. “At 
the death of his eldest brother Jagamohun in 1811 (sic)” she 
writes, “the widow became a Suttee. It is said that Rammohun 
had endeavoured to persuade her beforehand against this ter¬ 
rible step, but in vain. When, however, she felt the flames she 
tried to get up and escape from the pile; but her orthodox 
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relations and the priests forced her down with bamboo poles, 
and kept her there to die, while drums and brazen instruments 
were loudly sounded to drown her shrieks. Rammohun, un¬ 
able to save her, and filled with unspeakable indignation and 
pity, vowed within himself then and there, that he would 
never rest until the atrocious custom was rooted out...” 

This is a touching anecdote; it was recorded in good faith 
by Miss Collet on the authority of Rainarain Bose “who learnt 
the fact from his father, an esteemed disciple of Rammohun 
Roy.” There is, however, little positive evidence to vouch for 
its truth. Such evidence as there is rather tends against its 
credibility. The most reliable chronicler of this phase of Ram- 
mohun’s life, Brajendranath Banerji, makes an important 
point that deserves consideration. The story that one of Jaga- 
mohun’s widows, Alak-manjari, performed Suttee, he argues, 
“is not absolutely improbable, but these self-immolations do not 
seem to have been customary in the family, for all three of 
Ramkanta Roy’s wives lived after him.” So did the widow of 
Ramlochan, the step>-brother of Jagamohun and Rammohun, 
who had died at the end of 1809 or early in 1810. At all events, 
Rammohun could not have witnessed the gruesome tragedy 
if it was ever enacted — and for the excellent reason that he 
was nowhere near the scene. At the time of his elder brother’s 
death he was “at far-away Rangpur” and heard of it through 
a letter. 

Indeed, throughout the ten years or more of his association 
with Digby, on his own admission, Rammohun was continu¬ 
ously away from home and saw very little of his family. Not 
even his own wives and young son appear to have been much 
in contact with him. The only member of his family who 
lived with him during the period of his stay at Rangpur was 
his nephew, Gurudas. As for his mother and the rest of the 
family, it cannot be said that his relations with them were 
very cordial. At least ever since his father’s death, he had 
drifted away from them. It is significant, for example, that 
although Rammohrm agreed to loan Jagamohun the money 
that he needed to secure his release, he treated the matter, 
not as a family affair, but as part of a day’s business — an 
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ordinaiy money-lending transaction with an ordinary client 
which required the execution of a bond in due form and set¬ 
ting down in black and white the terms for the repayment 
of the loan with interest. 

Rammohun’s indifference — or what seemed indifference, 
if not worse — towards his family during these years of trial 
and hardship for them was bound to create a feeling of strain. 
The sharp contrast between his relative prosperity and their 
progressive impoverishment was in itself likely to accentuate 
this strain, quite apart from any differences of religious out¬ 
look and his unorthodox views in matters relating to the ado¬ 
ration of the Deity. To Tarini Devi with her fervent piety, 
especially, it must have been heartrending to watch Ram¬ 
mohun flourishing while his more righteous and dutiful bro¬ 
ther was pursued by tragedy and disaster in everything he 
undertook. She could not but have looked upon this as the 
supreme and cruel inequity of some unkind fatality. Against 
the inequity of fate, of course, there was no possibility of 
redress or even protest. But against Rammohun, who had 
strayed from the straight and narrow path of rectitude and 
failed so .signally to live up to the true .standards of filial duty 
and family loyalty as she conceived them, she could protest 
and, in a sense, seek redress — and almost revenge. She could 
cast him out from any place Rammohun ever had in her 
affection and firmly .shut the gales of her heart on him. And 
she did. 

The alienation deepened from both sides. Rammohun for his 
part does not seem to have exerted himself a great deal to 
heal the breach. Perhaps, there was not much he could do in 
the matter. Rather, what was required he was not prepared 
to do. It would have meant, in effect, turning away from the 
ends that he had begun by now consciously to pursue; it would 
have meant giving up the life which he had been gradually 
trying to make for himself through all these years of uncer¬ 
tainty; and this ultimate sacrifice demanded a kind of com¬ 
promise t:iat was beyond him. Emotionally and intellectually, 
he had long outgrown the mould fashioned by his family 
environment. Their interests were not his interests. His ways 
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were not, and could never be, their ways. Imperceptibly at 
first, but inexorably and in increasing measure with the pas¬ 
sage of time, he had become a stranger to his own — and they 
to him. 




1* A R T TWO 

Calcutta: The First Phase 




CHAPTER FIVE 


The Arrival 

’‘I BEG leave to acquaint you for the information of the 
Board” wrote a certain Mr. Smelt from Rangpur to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Revenue at Fort William on July 20,1814, 
‘‘that I have this day received charge of the office of Collector 
of this District. . To set the Board’s mind at rest Smelt added 
that everything was in order and that he had checked over not 
only “the balance of cash in the Treasury amounting to Sicca 
Rupees 22171. I. 19. 3.” and Stamp Paper valued at “Sa. 
Rs. 28877. 10.”, but also “3 mds. 31 srs. 7 chutks.” of another 
item as valuable as currency and Stamp Paper — opium — the 
production and sale of which represented for the Company’s 
administration, no less than that of the Raj which succeeded it, 
one of its most jealously guarded and precious monopolies. 

The relevance of this exercise of routine official formalities, 
however, is not in the information it provides as to the state 
of the Treasury at Rangpur on a particular day in 1814. What 
makes it relevant is that it fixes the date on or about which 
Senior Merchcint John Digby left Rangpur. We learn from 
other sources that he was not in the best of health and that 
some time early in 1815 he sailed for home on board the 
General Hewett, having resigned from the Company’s service, 
though, apparently, retaining the option,to rejoin it — a.s, in 
point of fact, he did some years later. 

More than anything else it was Digby’s presence at Rangpur 
which had furnished an inducement for Rammohun to con¬ 
tinue living there even after he had been turned down by the 
Board for employment. No doubt he had other friends in the 
place. There were, we know, the Marwari merchants who came 
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regularly to his house. There was Nandakumar Vidyalankar 
of Palpara, better known under his religious alias of Harihar* 
ananda Tirthaswami, who, though many years his senior 
and more experienced, admired Rammohun and was prepared 
to back him in matters spiritual as well as temporal. There 
were probably others whose names have left no echoes in the 
corridors of time. But during this period he appears to have 
been altogether closer to Digby than to any of his countrymen 
Quite apart from any material considerations which bound him 
to Rammohun (and obviously there were some), there was 
between them a bond of genuine understanding. Digby had 
been the first man to recognise Rammohun’s genius ; and Ram¬ 
mohun, for his part, highly valued Digby’s appreciation and 
encouragement. With Digby’s departure from Rangpur, the 
place lost its chief attraction for him and soon after he decided 
to move to Calcutta. 

He came to that city not entirely as a stranger. For several 
years he had been visiting the capital periodically where he 
had extensive business connections and been carrying on finan¬ 
cial transactions on a substantial scale, though necessarily by 
proxy. However, it was not business alone which had now* 
drawn him to the city. There were other, more urgent motives 
to account for this move which was to be a crucial turning 
point in his life. There is some reason to believe that he looked 
upon Calcutta as an interim destination — a point of departure 
and not of arrival ; he had come there to prepare himjself for 
a more adventurous undertaking. For at this time the idea of 
a passage to the North Sea Island seems to have strongly 
tempted him; and it may be assumed that Digby had encour¬ 
aged the idea. But the realisation of this ambition proved to 
be more difficult than either Digby or Rammohun had 
imagined. During the next sixteen years Calcutta was to be 
the main centre of all his varied activities and interests. 

Rammohun was no longer a young man when he arrived in 
Calcutta to settle down. He was already approaching middle 
forties — j ripe age in a country where the average expectation 
of life even after Pasteur and Fleming is under thirty and 
must have been v.’ell below that figure at the beginning of the 
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19th century. By all accounts he was in comfortable circum¬ 
stances. He had become a man of property in a substantial, if 
not spectacular, way. But property does not always make a 
man of distinction — even in the age of property; and in those 
higher spheres of achievement in which men like to shine and 
prove their worth, Rammohun had as yet hardly begun to 
make an impression. 

True, he had to his credit his Gift to Monotheists, pub¬ 
lished over ten years earlier at Murshidabad. But few had 
read that oblique, though important, argument for rationalism; 
fewer still had understood it well enough to recognise in it 
the style of the coming master; hardly anyone remembered 
it at this distance. By now he had also completed some of his 
English and Bengali translations of the Vedantic literature. 
Copies of the former were probably on their way to England 
with Digby for publication. But unpublished manuscripts, even 
when they happen to be translations of the sacred texts, are 
not convertible assets: they do not provide short cuts to a 
solid reputation. At forty-three, it may be said, his posterity 
still lay ahead of him; all the magnificent promise of his 
personality had yet to be redeemed; and it is doubtful if even 
his closest associates had truly divined what rich harvest of 
achievement was on the way. 

His talents had taken time to come to maturity. They appear 
to have taken even longer to find suitable outlet for effective 
expression. This was, perhaps, inevitable under the conditions 
which had governed his life. Until he decided to shift from 
Rangpur to Calcutta, his energy had perforce to flow into 
narrow, parochial channels. As always, these channels were 
choked with the trivialities, the desperate details, the petty 
ambitions and preoccupations, the absorbing and yet stultifying 
involvements which are the very stuff of Small Town ethos 
in which he had moved all these years even while his mind 
had been reaching out towards a wider horizon. He had yet to 
find the intellectual climate in which his spirit could develop 
all its latent power. His personality needed a less circum¬ 
scribed, more stimulating social environment in which to grow 
to its full stature. Above all, he needed the fertilizing impact 
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of fresh ideas to enable his many-sided genius to flower. 
Calcutta was to provide all this — and more. 

Not that it had a purer and more bracing air than the 
country towns, like Rangpur, where he had been living so far. 
On the contrary, in that respect there was little to recommend 
Calcutta, with its enervating atmosphere of a vast sudatorium 
most of the year round. Moreover, it was then, as to-day, an 
unattractive city. A sprawling fungus giowth, with no roots 
in the soil and history, by a combination of fortuitous circum¬ 
stances in just over a century it had acquired the size and 
status of a metropolis. Acquired the size and status, but not 
the civic dignity which comes from a process of organic growth 
— nor even the architectural unity which comes from ordered 
development based on a sapient design. The only design that 
could be identified behind its haphazard but spectacular 
expansion was- that dictated by the disordered and insatiable 
appetites of a trading empire which needed an inland port 
and a secure administrative focus for carrying on its business 
and the complicated functions associated with the conduct 
of that business. 

The river, no doubt, was always there. It had a grandeur; 
and it gave a certain form to a city otherwise amorphous, as 
rivers must do to cities that rise upon their banks. At least, 
it set limits, defined the direction and pattern of its extension. 
But the river was not an unmixed blessing. Seasonally, it 
extracted its toll of life and happiness. With as yet hardly 
any embankments to control and regulate the flow, each 
monsoon brought menace of floods. Often the angry waters 
overflowed the banks sweeping before them the mud and 
thatch hovels in which the bulk of the population lived, 
spreading death and desolation; and even when the floods 
subsided, the low-lying areas remained water-logged, furnish¬ 
ing ideal breeding grounds for agents of plagues and pestilences 
which had become endemic in the city. 

Of course, Calcutta was not all slumdom and squalor. 
There were islands oi well-ordered, even gracious urbanism 
rising disdainfully above the sea of common human misery. 
There was Fort William, the seat and symbol of the Company’.? 
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power and wealth. Around it were the European quarters: 
the busy shopping area where all the good things of life could 
be commanded at a price — from the best vintage wines of 
France to Schweppe’s soda-water; banks, offices and commer ¬ 
cial establishments engaged in the profitable task of siphoning 
the riches of a sub-continent for the benefit of the Island 
Race; elegant houses with beautiful gardens and well-tended 
lawns; spacious parks, clubs and hotels where the white 
man — and the white woman too — could put aside the seK- 
imposed burden and relax after the day’s work was done; 
even quite a few churches where the faithful of different 
denominations could congregate in the proper season to render 
unto God what was God’s, each after his own chosen fashion 
and belief. 

There was yet another city within the city. In places boldly 
overlapping the white city, but for the most part standing 
back from it as though in acknowledgment of the deference 
due to the master race, were the districts in which the native 
gentry lived and moved in a style still largely feudal and 
patrician, but here and there venturing upon tentative imita¬ 
tions of the new bourgeois graces — and not only graces. 
Though not quite so neat and tidy as the European part of 
Calcutta, they enjoyed many of the amenities and even luxuries 
of civilised urbanity. At least they were more or less insulated 
from the repulsive touch of filth and poverty in which the main 
body of the populace lived — and died. 

More or less, but not completely and not always. For there 
were times when no high walls, no herbaceous borders, not 
even iron gates could altogether shut off the .stench of death 
and the cries of the dying which were wafted across the city 
from end to end. This had happened during the terrible famine 
of 1770, when, according to a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle, even in the European part 
of Calcutta the pavements were daily littered with corpses 
so that extra labour had to be hired to sweep them into the 
Hooghly; it had happened again in 1788, though on a relatively 
less spectacular scale; and it was to happen again and again. 
Then, as in our own day, Calcutta was a cruel and heartless 
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city to which men came seeking bread and where they only 
found death. 

But, for all that, a city. Perhaps much more a city than 
any which India had known in the days of her classical great¬ 
ness; than Asoka’s Patliputra, or Harsha’s Kanauj, or Delhi 
of the Great Moghuls over which dynastic twilight was fast 
closing in like a pall — as fast as Calcutta was moving towards 
its blaze of noon. Certainly, it was a new kind of city, built 
with brick.s and mortar like those of old, but held together 
by a more exquisite and impersonal nexus — the cash nexus. 
For it was in Calcutta much more than in Bombay that 
capitalist economy was beginning to take firm roots, was 
beginning to soften the foundations of a society seemingly fixed 
for all times in hierarchical moulds. In a more than metaphori¬ 
cal sense, it could claim to represent the transitional anatomy 
of the old India pregnant with the new — with the Hon’ble 
Company unwittingly, none too tenderly, but effectively per¬ 
forming the functions of a midwife. 

At the beginning of the 19th century Calcutta had become 
not only the greatest entrepot of the Eastern World; it had 
also become something of a clearing-house for the subtler 
commerce of thought between the East and the West. The 
ships that sailed up the Hooghly to unload their heavy cargoes, 
carried other commodities besides the manufactures of Europe: 
they brought with them news of wars of independence and 
revolutions. And not only news, but the news behind the 
news — the revolutionary ideas generated by the great social 
and intellectual ferment of the 18th century in Europe which 
had been instrumental in overthrowing powerful monarchies 
and empires. These were already finding eager customers in 
sub-tropical latitudes — and nowhere more than in Calcutta 
where before long the works of Citizen Paine, for instance, 
were to be sold at the bookstalls at a premium. 

It was this invisible trade in the subtile products of the 
mind at least as much as the visible commerce in grosser 
goc ^5 which was moulding the outlook of the new Bengali 
middle class and it was in Calcutta that an intelligentsia, in 
the modem sense, had sprung up, socially still anchored in 
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the past, but emotionally and intellectually orientated towards 
the West and enthusiastically cultivating a taste for the heady 
wines of European radicalism. No other city, therefore, could 
have been more admirably suited to furnish the mental stimu¬ 
lations, and even irritants, which Rammohun needed to bring 
all his intellectual faculties into full play. What had gone 
before had been, as it were, only preparation; now, for the 
first time, he had managed to cut through the tangled under¬ 
growth of trivialities and reached the open road to opportunity 
of action and achievement. At forty-three, in a creative sense, 
life was only just beginning. 


First, however, tliere were quite a few practical problems 
connected with the move to Calcutta which had to be settled. 
Not the least of these was the housing problem. Rammohun at 
the time of the partition of ancestral property had inherited 
a house at Jorasanko which had been quite sufficient for his 
occasional visits to Calcutta and as a respectable address from 
which to carry on his business. But now he had come to stay 
more or less permanently. What is more, he was determined 
to make his debut in the capital as impressive as possible, 
because appearances counted and nothing opened the doors to 
high society better than a judicious display of wealth. He was 
determined to live in a style which, if not ostentatious, should 
become a man of substance and enable him to move among 
the nouveaux riches and aristocratic families of Calcutta, not 
as a poor relation or a parvenu, but as of right and on equal 
footing. For his new needs the establishment at Jorasanko 
was obviously quite inadequate. , 

He, therefore, lost no time in looking for alternative accom¬ 
modation and decided to buy not one^ but two houses, and 
to dispose of his Jorasanko proi>erty. One of these houses, 
situated in Chowringhee (113, Upper Circular Road), he 
acquired for Rs. 20,317 from a certain Elizabeth Fenwick; the 
other, in a locality known as Simla (now 85, Amherst Street), 
he purchased from one Francis Mendes for Rs. 13,000. Each in 
its own way was a delightful and commodious residential 
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property, with its own garden. Especially, the house ^in Chow- 
ringhee had a quiet grace and dignity, with its neo-classical 
facade and a large and well-appointed garden. The fact iliat 
he could buy two houses at once, and the price he paid for 
them, would suggest that by now he was in very comfortable 
circumstances; that most of his financial troubles lay behind 
him; and that with an adequate income to provide him witli 
the essential passport to social recognition, he could at last 
turn his attention to the larger public issues he had at heart. 

Even so, it may be asked, why did he acquire two large 
houses when one would have sufficed? The answer, perhaps, i.s 
to be found in a certain inescapable dichotomy which has 
characterised the lives of so many eminent Indians of the 
19th century — and not only the 19th century. Because private 
and public life would not quite mix, Rammohuii found it 
necessary to have two separate establishments. His family w^ere 
too deeply wedded to old traditions and customs to allow 
themselves to be weaned away from them; his ways were not 
their ways. The simplest solution was to give them one house 
— it was probably the one in Simla — for their exclusive use 
while retaining the other for his own personal use and for 
his public activities. Accordingly, he furnished the house in 
Chowringhee or Manikt.ala to suit his own taste. And evidently 
it was a Western taste as we learn from Fannj* Parkes who 
in the course of her 24 years of wanderings in the East “in 
search of the picturesque” managed to visit Rammohun Roy 
in his house at Calcutta. “The house was very handsomely 
fumi.shed” she wrote, “everything in European style, with the 
exception of the owner...” 

Purchasing housp and furnishing them, however, was only 
part of the problem — the least difficult part. Much more 
difficult was to know exactly how and where and through 
what means to begin the tasks which he had in mind. 
Archimedes asked for a point to apply his lever to move the 
earth: reformers who are anxious to shift the centre of gravity 
of our th.mghts and values also require a fulcrum for the 
lever of their ideas. They require organisations through which 
they can operate and make themselves effective. Since no such 
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organisatipn was at hand ready-made, Rammohun had to set 
about creating one. 

At Rangpur he had already made a modest experiment by 
gathering around him a group of like-minded persons. It was 
not exactly an a.ssociation, but it did serve to crystallise 
a community of interests. He tried the same experiment in 
Calcutta soon after his arrival, though this time it was on a 
somewhat more systematic basis for all its informality, and by 
1815 it already had, jiOt only a local habitation, but a name. 
It was called Atmiya Sabha — Society of Friends; and it held 
regular weekly meetings at Rammohun’s Maniktala house. 
The experiment seems to have been a success from the very 
beginning. 

Not surprisingly, perhaps. Among the leading Hindu families 
of Calcutta, there was in fact a growing body of liberal spirits 
who were looking ahead and had sensed that in a world of 
sense and succession where everything was changing fast, 
Hinduism could not remain unchanged. Some of them were 
even interested in mattej s which went far beyond the narrow 
frontiers of religion, like Tarachand Chakravarty, Ramgopal 
Ghoso and others who were later to form a group to discuss 
politics. But until Rammohun’s arrival in Calcutta, there had 
been no really organised nucleus upon which progressive 
opinion could fasten itself in order to grow. His personality 
for the first time olfered a rallying point to all those, and 
they were quite a few, who in varying degrees were discon¬ 
tented with the state of things, knew that the Hindu society 
was suffering from deep-rooted sickness, and were vaguely 
.seeking a cure. Thus the moment was ripe for someone to 
take the lead. The idea of a group devoted fo religious reform 
which, by example as much as by precept, would set a new 
and healthier tone naturally appealed to many who had been 
only waiting for somebody to take the initiative. 

The inaugural gathering of the Atmiya Sabha, according to 
the author of the Life and Tunes of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward, was synchronised with the Holi festival. Possibly, the 
intention was to furnish a contrast to the rituali.stic excesses 
associated with this popular Hindu saturnalia which is older 
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than Hinduism itself; and it impressed those who attended 
the function by the dignity, simplicity and refinement of its 
conduct. At any rate, before long some of the leading persona¬ 
lities of Calcutta were drawn to it, among them Gopimohun 
Tagore, Brindaban Mitra, Brajamohun Majumdar, Nilratan 
Haidar, and young Dwarkanath Tagore (Rabindranath’s grand¬ 
father). The string of names can be lengthened. Few of them 
are likely to evoke anything but a faint echo in contemporary 
memory — and then often only because some of these men 
had famous sons and grandsons. But in their own time they 
undoubtedly represented the avant garde of a societ 5 ^ at last 
beginning the slow transition from medievalism to a modem 
outlook. 

Socially, it was a heterogeneous group, which partly accounts 
for its instability and the fluctuations of belief and loyalty to 
which some of its members proved to be subject in years to 
come. Quite a number of them came from the leisured and 
rich landowning families of Bengal who had settled down in 
Calcutta, finding life in the city far more congenial than on 
their country estates. Others belonged to the wealthy middle 
class, commercial as well as professional, which was growing 
in numbers and influence parallel with the growth of the 
British power of which it was largely a creature. There were 
some who belonged to no distinct social category — adven¬ 
turers in spiritual realms, like Rammohun’s versatile friend 
and one-time business partner, Hariharananda Tirthaswami 
who had followed Rammohun from Rangpur to Calcutta and 
his younger brother Ramchandra Vidyabagish who later 
achieved some literary reputation as a Sanskrit scholar, 
author of a work on Astronomy, and compiler of a Bengali 
Dictionary. 

Ramchandra Vidyabagish, it is related, was drawn into 
Rammohun’s circle after a chance encounter with the master 
in his garden while gathering flowers for some devotional 
ceremony. Rammohun saw him bending over the flower beds 
and, going up to him addressed him the strange and challenging 
question, ‘‘Who, do you think, is worshipped with these 
flowers?” The argument that followed, it is said, lasted the 
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whole day, without interruption even for meals, and ended 
only with Ramchandra’s “conversion” to Rammohun’s unor¬ 
thodox views. This story is in all likelihood no more than 
an anecdotal embroidery. Rammohun must have known 
Vidyabagish through his elder brother, Hariharananda Tirtha- 
swami. But the anecdote does serve to illustrate the kind of 
spiritual problems which at the time were deeply exercising 
Rammohun Roy and his friends. 

In its composition no less than in its interests and pre¬ 
occupations the Society of Friends was, of course, a Hindu 
organisation. But it should not for that reason be supposed 
that it functioned as a kind of exclusive chapel or denomi¬ 
national coterie. Its doors were open to others besides the 
twice-bom and even foreigners at times strayed into its 
meetings, with or without invitation. This was how David 
Hare, for example, had come into contact with the Sabha — 
and Rammohun. A watch-maker by profession, Hare whom 
his biographers have variously described as an ardent theist 
and a “benevolent rationalist” had come to Calcutta to set 
up a business at the beginning of the century. His affairs had 
prospered so well that by 1816 he was able to retire, having 
made sure of a comfortable competence and sold his business 
to a man called Grey which, incidentally, provided a local 
journalistic wit the opportunity to headline the event “Old 
Hair Turned Grey.” After his retirement he had settled down 
in Calcutta and begun to take keen interest in the social 
developments in the country and, in particular, education. It 
was probably his interest in Indian education which had first 
led him to Rammohun’s door. Uninvited, he came to a meeting 
of the Atmiya Sabha. But he stayed. And the association which 
thus began was later to embrace the whole Hare family and 
ended only with Ranunohun’s death. • 

The transactions of the Sabha do not seem to have been 
conceived in any spirit of radical religious innovation. To 
stress the fraternal character of the Association, and following 
the example set by Rammohun, the members addressed each 
other as “brethren.” To keep its strictly religious character, 
the principal item on the agenda at its weekly gatherings 
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consisted of recitals by a Brahinin, Sivaprasad Misra, of 
appropriately edifying Vedic texts, chosen carefully to further 
the monotheistic conception. In the meeting itself, apparently, 
there was no attempt to supplement the recitation of texts 
with commentaries or discussion, though outside there must 
have been discussions — and not only on religious issues. The 
recital of texts was usually combined with intoning of hymns, 
ancient and modern, to exalt and glorify the one and only true 
God. And since music is not only the food of love, but a 
universally acknowledged and powerful aid to spiritual diges¬ 
tion, the solemn routine was enlivened with musical variations 
on sacred themes sung by one Govinda Mala whom some 
identify as the Muslim singer Ghulam Abbas. 

The main effort of the Sabha was directed towards evolving 
and popularising a mode of worship and adoration of the Deity 
which would be simple, effective and comprehensible to the 
laity and offer an alternative to the delirious automatism of 
traditional riles. In retrospect it is difficult not to trace a 
certain parallelism between the fonn of worship adopted by 
the Sabha and the practice of reformed Churches, with their 
essential regime of pieties confined to one day in the week 
which left the Faithful free to pursue their normal worldly 
pursuits the rest of the time in contrast to the almo.st unending 
demands of Hindu ritualism. The parallelism could not have 
been altogether accidental. Rammohun already had many 
contacts with Christianity and was undoubtedly influenced by 
them — sufficiently, at any rate, to want to relieve his own 
people of the stultifying burden of an excessive and exacting 
religiosity which inhibited more profitable human endeavour. 


The Society of Friends did not conduct its affairs in private. 
Nor were its meetings exactly public. They were, in any case, 
quite innocuous and on the face of it nobody could reasonably 
take exception to its liigh-minded activities. They were 
ceriainly not designed to shock or outrage the religious 
susceptibilities of the community. However, as at Rangpur, so 
at Calcutta it was not long before the custodians of orthodox 
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consciences began to show signs of uneasiness and suspicion. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that they were suspicious 
not so much about the aims of the Atmiya Sabha as of the 
intentions of the man who had taken the leading part in 
bringing it into being. They disapproved of him and the 
disapproval soon deepened into hostility which manifested 
itself publicly on an occasion which had no direct bearing 
on religious problems and Rammohun’s heterodox views. 

In a sense, though quite unwittingly, David Hare was 
responsible for bringing to light the opposition of some of the 
pillars of Hindu society in Calcutta to Rammohun, His purpose 
in attending the meeting of the Atmiya Sabha evidently wa.s 
to enlist the sympathy and support of its member.s for the 
cause of modem education. He suggested to them that the 
religioiJS reform which they wanted to bring about would be 
greatlj^ helped by the establishment of “an English school”, 
properly staffed and run on up to date lines. No proposal 
could have been closer to Rammohun’s heart. He needed no 
persuasion to be convinced of the need for .such a school and 
enthusiastically supported Hare. Other members of the Sabha, 
we leam, “acquiesced in the strength of Hare’s position, but 
did not carry out his suggestion.” It was, therefore, left to 
Rammohun and Hare to canvass support for the idea among 
the rich patricians and burghers of Calcutta and to try to 
persuade them to serve on a committee which would sponsor 
the scheme and collect the necessary funds to set up and run 
the school. 

Both, however, soon discovered that the worthy citizens of 
Calcutta would be more willing to come forward and loosen 
their purse strings if they could be shown that the proposal 
enjoyed, if not actually official sanction of the authorities at 
Fort William, at least the patronage of spine of the highly plac¬ 
ed officials of the Company. The problem was how and where 
to seek such patronage. The bureaucratic hierarchy was inte¬ 
rested in a variety of problems under the sun, but the problem 
of education and instruction of Indians did not figure on its 
list of priorities. There were, of course, exceptions to this 
rule, the most notable being Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief 
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Justice of the Supreme Court. Both Rammohun and David 
Hare knew him to be a man of liberal inclinations and wide 
sympathies; and they decided to approach him to enlist his 
help in the good cause. The sequel to this approach can best 
be related in Sir Edward’s own words. In a letter to a friend 
and colleague, J. H. Harrington, who was at the time in 
England, he wrote on May 16, 1816: 

“An interesting and curious scene has lately been exhibited 
here, which shows that all things pass under change in due 
season. About the beginning of May, a Brahmin of Calcutta, 
whom I knew, and who is well known for his intelligence 
and active interference among the principal Native inhabitants, 
and also intimate with many of our own gentlemen of dis^ 
tinction, called upon me and informed me, that many of the 
leading Hindus were desirous of forming an establishment for 
the education of their children in a liberal manner as practised 
by Europeans of condition; and desired that I would lend 
them my aid towards it, by having a meeting held under my 
sanction... After his departure I communicated to the 
Governor-General what had passed, who laid my communi¬ 
cation before the Supreme Council, all the members of which 
approved of the course I had taken, and signified through his 
Lordship, that they saw no objection to my permitting the 
parties to meet at my house... The meeting was accordingly 
held at my house on the 14th of May, 1816, at which fifty 
and upwards of the most respectable Hindu inhabitants of 
rank or wealth attended, including also the principal Pandits; 
when a sum of nearly half a lac of rupees was subscribed, and 
many more subscriptions were promised . . . 

“Talking afterwards with several of the Company, before I 
proceeded to open the business of the day, I found that one 
of them in particular, a Brahmin of good caste, and a man of 
wealth and influence, was mostly set against Rammohtm 
Roy. .. (who has lately written against the Hindu idolatry, 
and upbraids his countrymen pretty shaiply). He expressed a 
hope that no subscription would be received from Rammohun 
Roy; I asked, ‘Why not?’ ‘Because he has chosen to separate 
himself from us and to attack our religion’. ‘I do not know’ 
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1 observed, ‘what Rammohun’s religion is’ — (I have heard it 
is a kind of Unitarianism) — ‘not being acquainted or having 
had any communication with him; but I hope that my being 
a Christian, and a sincere one, to the best of my ability, will 
be no reason for your refusing my subscription to your under¬ 
taking.’ This I said in a tone of gaiety; and he answered 
readily in the same style, ‘No, not at all; we shall be glad 
of your money; but it is a different thing with Rammohun 
Roy, who is a Hindu, and yet has publicly reviled us, and 
written against us and our religion’... 

“Upon another occasion I had asked a very sensible Brahmin 
what it was that made some of his people so violent against 
Rammohun. He said, in truth, they did not like a man of 
his consequence to take open part against them; that he 
himself had advised Rammohun against it; he had told him 
that, if he found anything wrong among his countrymen, ho 
should have endeavoured, by private advice and persuasion 
to amend it; but that the course he had taken set everybody 
against him, and would do him no good in the end. They 
particularly disliked (and this I believe is at the bottom of 
the resentment) his associating himself so much as he does 
with Mussulmans, not with this or that Mussulman, as a 
personal friend, but being continuously surrounded by them, 
and suspected to partake of meals with them. In fact, he has, 
I believe newly withdrawn himself from the society of his 
brother Hindus, whom he looked down upon, which wounds 
their pride. They would rather be reformed by anybody else 
than by him.” 

The news that the men of the Pharisees had strong objection 
to his association with the scheme for the English school, 
and were actually threatening to withdraw their moral and 
material support if his name appeared among the members 
of the sponsoring committee, was conveyed to him by David 
Hare. Rammohun’s reaction was characteristic. He cared far 
too much for the larger cause to allow any considerations of 
personal pride to jeopardise its prospects and immediately 
wrote to Sir Edward Hyde Eiast asking that his name be 
omitted from the list so that the plans could go ahead. 
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This was done. “The orthodox Hindu gentlemen”, we learn, 
no longer felt that there was any impediment to their partici¬ 
pation in the good work and readily agreed to serve on the 
committee. At a meeting on May 21st, a committee was formed 
to carry out the plans under the presidency of Sir Edward, 
and composed of “eight Europeans and twenty native gentle¬ 
men.” Financial support was forthcoming and on January 20, 
1817, the school (which was later to merge with the Hindu 
College and eventually continue as Presidency College) was 
opened with due ceremony in the presence of Sir Edward 
Hyde East, J. H. Harrington and David Hare apart from the 
prominent Hindu citizens of Calcutta. One of the secretaries, 
Buddhinath Mookerjee, made appropriate and decorous re¬ 
marks to the effect that he hoped “the seedling would grow 
into a great tree . . . cooling and refreshing all those who come 
under its shade.” And everybody applauded, but nobody made 
even a passing reference to the man but for who.se initial 
and self-effacing care the seedling might well have fallen on 
stony ground, or at least taken much longer to take roots 
and grow. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Texts and Pre.Texts 

“He has publicly reviled us, and written against us and 
our religion/’ Such was the angry indictment of Rammohun 
formulated by “a Brahmin of good caste, and man of wealth 
and influence” in the presence of Sir Edward Hyde East. 
Obviously, he was not speaking for himself alone. He was 
acting as the spokesman for the whole body of outraged 
Pandits and orthodox patricians of Calcutta. There could be 
no doubt that the conservative elements in his community — 
and they formed the overwhelming majority — were exceeding 
cross with him. So cross, in fact, that they were prepared to 
boycott a highly beneficial educational project if there was 
any suggestion of his association with it. 

What, it might well be asked, had he done to arouse such 
strong feelings? What was it that he had said or written 
to have become persona non grata with Hindu orthodoxy? 
True, the Atmiya Sabha met at his house and was generally 
under .su.spicion for its nonconformity in matters of style of 
worship and prayer. Even more, he had earned considerable 
unpopularity because of his continued intimacy with his 
Muslim friends, his avowed preference for the monotheistic 
structure of Islamic theology, and his deep and sustained 
interest in Islamic thought which had won for him the affec¬ 
tionate title “zabardast Moulavi” — a powerful cleric. But 
what had accentuated their resentment was the literary ven¬ 
ture upon which he seems to have embarked soon after settling 
down in Calcutta. During the later phase of his stay at Rangpur 
he had been assiduously working on multilingual translations 
of the .source-literature of Hinduism. Calcutta provided him 
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the technical facilities for publishing them. 

The first work to see the light of day was his Bengali 
translation of the Vedanta Sutra. It came out some time in 
1815. The current Sanskrit version of the text was by the 
great Sankara, consisting of some 558 sutras, or aphoristic 
definitions of principles, and his commentary. Rammohun*s 
translation rearranged and abridged the original text, adding, 
where necessary, his own explanations and comments. The 
Bengali translation was followed in 1816 by an English trans¬ 
lation in a more condensed form under the duly reverent, if 
cumbersome, title — “An Abridgement of the Vedant, or the 
Resolution of all the Veds; the Most celebrated and Revered 
Work of Brahminical Theology; Establishing the Unity of 
the Supreme Being; and that He alone is the Object of Pro¬ 
pitiation and Worship.” The same year in quick succession 
he published two other translations in English — the Cena 
Upanishad, “one of the chapters of the Sama Veda, according 
to the gloss of the celebrated Shankaracharya” and the 
Ishopanishad “one of the chapters of the Yajur Ved” also 
based on “the commentary of the celebrated Shankaracharya”, 
and both claiming to establish “the unity and incomprehensi¬ 
bility of the Supreme Being; and that His worship alone can 
lead to Eternal Beatitude.” 

These translations, whatever other graces they might have 
lacked, clearly were not lacking in the proper spirit of reve¬ 
rence on the part of the translator towards the exalted themes 
he was handling. Nobody reading the titles, or the dedicatory 
passages, could possibly form the view that Rammohun was 
actuated by the desire to set the Hooghly ablaze with the fire 
of a fierce religious controversy. After all, it could scarcely 
be argued that there was anytliing unforgivably offensive in 
trying to render the sacred texts accessible to the lay public 
which could not normally be expected to derive much 
instruction or enlightenment from works which, as he remarks, 
“being written in the most elevated and metaphorical style 
arc as may well be supposed, in many passages seemingly 
confused and contradictory.” Least of all could it be said 
that the motive underlying this undertaking was personal gain 
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or advancement. The translations were printed at Rammohim’s 
expense and, he records, “distributed free of cost, among my 
own Countrymen, as widely as circumstances have possibly 
allowed.” 

Yet there can be no question that he profoundly offended 
the susceptibilities of his fellow-Brahmins—and not only 
Brahmins. And for more than one reason. Firstly, they were 
incensed because they had always held that these repositories 
of divine wisdom were not intended for vulgar and uninitiated 
eyes to see. They looked upon the Vedas and the whole body 
of religious lore connected with them as their jealously guard¬ 
ed preserve which they alone were privileged to interpret “or 
even to touch.” How jealously this privilege was guarded by 
them may be judged from an incident related by Max Muller 
in his Biographical Essays. “Although there existed mss of 
the Veda” he writes, “these mss were religiously guarded^ 
Even at a much later time, when Professor Wilson by accident 
put his hand on some Vedic mss in a native library, he told 
me, the people rushed at him with threatening and ominous 
gestures.” 

By translating this hieratic literature into secular ver¬ 
naculars, and making them freely available to the laity. 
Rammohun was obviously violating a time-honoured, and from 
the Brahmanical point of view highly profitable, tradition. He 
was infringing, as it were, the copyright which the Brahmins 
claimed in perpetuity on sacred knowledge and thus perpe¬ 
trating an act of profanation, if not sacrilege. This in itself 
was bad enough, but it might have been forgiven him. What 
they could not forgive him was the purpose which the trans¬ 
lations were intended to serve. He stated this purpose again 
and again without any ambiguity, perhaps even with a certain 
tactless naivete, in the prefaces and introductions to the 
translated texts. As in the case of Shavian prefaces, these 
often contain the very heart of the argument which the texts 
are meant merely to illustrate and support. 

The essential theme is already frankly set down in the pre¬ 
face to the Abridgement of the Vedant. “The greater part of 
Brahmins, as well as of other sects of Hindoos” he begins 
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by asserting with an audacity which must have appeared to 
his contemporaries as verging on foolhardiness, “are quite 
incapable of justifying that idolatry which they continue to 
practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of adducing 
reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they con¬ 
ceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
authorities. And some of them are become very ill-disposed 
towards me, because I have forsaken idolatry for the worship 
of the true and eternal God. In order, therefore, to vindicate 
my faith and that of our early forefathers, I have been endea¬ 
vouring, for some time past, to convince my countrymen of 
the true meaning of our sacred books; and to prove, that 
my aberration deserves not the opprobrium which some 
unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon me.” 

In trying to vindicate his position he goes straight to the 
fountainhead and invokes the authority of the Vedas which 
contain “the whole body of the Hindu Theology, Law, and 
Literature” and “which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation ...” However, he begins by pointing out that these 
works are not only “extremely voluminouc”, but hard to 
understand. It was because he was conscious of the “perpetual 
difficulty arising from these sources”, Rammohun argues, that 
“upwards of two thousand years ago, the great Byas (Vyas) 

. .. composed with great discrimination a complete and com¬ 
pendious abstract of the whole, and also reconciled those texts 
which appeared to stand at variance.” Vyas called his compila¬ 
tion The Vedani, or The Resolution of all the Veds; and 
“it has continued to be most highly revered by all Hindoos, 
and in place of the more diffuse arguments of the Veds, is 
always referred to as equal authority.” But even this work 
which conveniently provides the Vedic wisdom in a nutshell, 
as it were, is not without its difficulties. “From its being 
concealed within the dark curtain of the Sungscrit language” 
Rammohun writes, “and the Brahmins permitting themselves 
alone to interpret, or even to touch any book of the kind, the 
Vigdant, ;.j though perpetually quoted, is little known to the 
public; and the practice of few Hindoos indeed bears the least 
accordance with its precepts.” 
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In order to get over these difficulties and in “pursuance” 
of his vindication, he explains, he undertook to translate “to 
the best of his abilities this hitherto unknown work, as well 
as an abridgement thereof, into the Hindustani and Bengali 
languages ...” More: he decided at the same time “to render 
an abridgement of the same into English” in order to prove 
to his “European friends that the superstitious practices which 
deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates.” But why this anxiety to enlighten his 
“European friends”? Certainly, he wanted to remove from 
their minds a great many misconceptions as to the time con¬ 
tent of Hinduism. But not that alone: he was even more 
anxious to correct a tendency, which he had noted among 
some of the European writers on the subject, to excuse and 
rationalise, if not justify, the irrational elements in popular 
Hinduism. “I have noted” he remarks, “that both in their 
writings and conversations, many Europeans feel a wish to 
palliate and soften the features of Hindoo idolatry; and are 
inclined to inculcate, that all objects of worship are considered 
by their votaries as emblematical representations of the 
Supreme Divinity.” 

Rammohun categorically rejects this convenient and subtle 
rationalisation of the irrational which was to become a familiar 
theme of the more sophisticated literary apologetics of Hindu 
Counter-Reformation that began to gather momentum during 
the second half of the 19th century. “If this were indeed the 
case,” he observes, “I might perhaps be led into some exami¬ 
nation of the subject: but the truth is, the Hindoos of the 
present day have no such views of the subject, but firmly be¬ 
lieve in the real existence of innumerable gods and goddesses, 
who possess, in their own departments, full and independent 
power; and to propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed ...” He goes on 
to add, however, that it is not his intention “to establish the 
preference of his faith over that of other men.” It is not his 
intention, he explains, because “the result of controversy on 
such a subject, however multiplied, must be ever unsatisfac¬ 
tory; for the reasoning faculty which leads men to certainty 
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in things within its reach, produces no effect on questions 
beyond its comprehension...” 

So far the argument might have appeared to his readers 
rather scholastic, if not abstract and metaphysical. But behind 
and beyond all his philosophical preoccupations, indeed as the 
compulsion underlying all such preoccupations, there was 
always the inexorable concern for practical and social issues. 
He goes on, therefore, to relate his thesis against idolatrous 
ritualism to the needs of the society of his time. “My constant 
reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious rites, intro¬ 
duced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry” he writes, 
“which, more than any other pagan worship, destroys the 
texture of society, together with compassion for my country¬ 
men, have compelled me to use every possible effort to awaken 
them from their dream of error...” And he concludes on a 
note of stoic indifference to all the misrepresentations to which 
he might be subjected because of this. “By taking the path 
which conscience and sincerity direct,” he says, “I, born a 
Brahmin, have exposed myself to the complainings and re¬ 
proaches, even of some of my relations, whose prejudices are 
strong, and whose temporal advantage depends upon the 
present system. But these, however accumulated, I can tran¬ 
quilly bear, trusting that a day will arrive when my humble 
endeavours will be viewed with justice — perhaps acknow¬ 
ledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men may say, 
I cannot be deprived of this consolation: my motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compen¬ 
sates openly.” 

In his introductory prefaces to the Cena, Upanishad and the 
Ishopanishad he covers the same ground, reiterating much the 
same arguments. The difference, if there is a difference, is in 
emphasis on the social implications of religious obscurantism 
and consequently on the need for a more combative attitude 
towards all its manifestations. This vehemence is particularly 
marked in his introduction to the Ishopanishad which begins 
wit^ a cliaracteristic affirmation of faith in the moral perfecti¬ 
bility of man. “The physical powers of man are limited” he 
argues in the familiar vein of the radical positivists of the 
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Age of Elnlightenment, “and when viewed comparatively, sink 
into insignificance; while in the same ratio, his moral faculties 
rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capability of almost boundless improve¬ 
ment.” 

This awareness of the infinite potentialities of human pro¬ 
gress makes him the more acutely conscious of the backward 
condition of his own people. “From considerations like these 
it has been” he confesses, “that I (although born a Brahmin, 
and instructed in my youth in all the principles of that sect), 
being thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my 
countrymen, have been stimulated to employ every means in 
my power to improve their minds, and lead them to the 
knowledge of a purer system of morality.” Nobody, he insists, 
stands in more urgent need of such enlightenment than Hindus 
because of “the superstitious puerilities into which they have 
been thrown by their self-interested guides, who, in defiance 
of the law as well as of commonsense, have succeeded but too 
well in conducting them to the temple of idolatry; and while 
they hid from their view the true substance of morality, have 
infused into their simple hearts a weak attachment for its 
mere shadow.” 

Worse than mere shadow, perhaps. The whole essence of 
faith, he laments, has been reduced to an intricate and almost 
imbecile complex of dietary taboos and indulgences. “For the 
chief part of the theory and practice of Hindooism, I am sorry 
to say,” he remarks feelingly, remembering no doubt some of 
the attacks made on him for his alleged violations of the strict 
system of Brahmanical dietetics, “is made to consist in the 
adoption of a peculiar mode of diet; the least aberration from 
which (even though the conduct of the offender may in other 
respects be pure and blameless) is not .only visited with the 
severest censure, but actually punished by exclusion from the 
society of his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed to 
undergo what is commonly called loss of caste.” 

And as in the introduction to the Abridgement of the Vedant, 
and if anjrthing with even greater warmth, he develops his 
attack on the unethical aspects of institutional religion. “I 
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have never ceased to contemplate with the strongest feeling of 
regret” he declares, “the obstinate adherence of my country¬ 
men to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of 
propitiating their supposed Deities, the violation of every 
human and social feeling. And this in various instances; but 
more especially in the dreadful acts of self-destruction and the 
immolation of the nearest relations, under the delusion of 
conforming to sacred religious rites. I have never ceased, I 
repeat, to contemplate these practices with the strongest feel¬ 
ings of regret, and to view in them the moral debasement of 
a race who, I cannot help thinking, are capable of better things; 
whose susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny...” 

His conception of this better destiny, if it included higher 
beatitudes of the spirit, had the merit of not ignoring creature 
comforts. He wanted his fellow-men, he was to elaborate else¬ 
where, to enjoy greater ease and contentment on this earth at 
least as much as in the Great Beyond. He stated this explicitly 
in a letter to John Digby which the latter quoted in his intro¬ 
ductory note to the English edition of the Abridgement oj 
the Vedant published in London in 1817. In undertaking syste¬ 
matic translation of Hindu theological literature into Bengali, 
Hindustani and English, Rammohun told his English readers, 
he had been above all inspired by one purpose — and that was 
to make men “happy and comfortable both here and here¬ 
after.” 


Unhappily, however, his fellow-Hindus did not wish to have 
anything added to their happiness or comfort either here or 
hereafter. Rammohun had not taken into account the perverse 
weight of habit and custom which often makes men hug the 
chains that bind them and stultifies the labours of zealous 
reformers who try to set them free. He soon discovered that 
those whose well-being he had so much at heart were not 
merjely inditlerent, but positively resented his exertions to im¬ 
prove their mind. At least they showed little enthusiasm, much 
less understanding and gratitude, for his attempt to “awaken 
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them from their dream of error” and lead them towards a 
purer system of morality. On the contrary, the publication of 
his translations of Sacred Texts, accompanied invariably with 
urgent pre-texts, horrified conservative Hindu opinion; and 
the storm that it created could not have been more violent if, 
like young Luther at Wittenberg, he had chosen to nail his 
heretical theses to the temple at Kali Ghat. In vain, he pro¬ 
tested that his aim was only to disseminate Vedic knowledge, 
and thus lead his community away from the worship of the 
many false gods to the adoration of the one and true “Governor 
of the Universe.” These protestations mostly fell on deaf ears. 
Even when heard they were not credited. And although in 
the introduction to the Cena Upanishad he speaks “with no 
ordinary Reeling of satisfaction” of those among his country¬ 
men who could “rise superior to their original prejudices”, 
the general reaction to these publications was almost uniformly 
hostile. 

The controversy that they provoked was prolonged and 
bitter. It was conducted on many levels, both by means of the 
spoken word and through the new medium of the printing 
press which for the first time in Indian experience played a 
decisive part in moulding — and unmoulding — men’s minds. 
Rammohun refers in his letter to Digby to the fact of his having 
engaged in “verbal argument” with his opponents; and all the 
chroniclers of his life record instances of his having joined 
issue in public with those who upheld a rigid and pharisaical 
traditionalism. 

The climax of these polemical confrontations was reached in 
December 1819 when a learned Madrasi Brahmin, Subramanya 
Sastri, dramatically challenged Rammohun to an open debate 
which took place at the house of Behari Lai Chaubey in 
Barabazar. It was attended by prominent* Hindus of Calcutta, 
including Raja Radhakanta Deb who led the conservative 
majority of the community; and it lasted the whole day. The 
point in dispute was whether or not constant study of the 
scriptures and strict conformity with the routine of rites and 
ceremonials laid down by the Hindu code of Varnasraw, 
Dharma were indispensable conditions for attaining knowledge 
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of the Brahman. Subramanya Sastri maintained that these 
exercises in piety were not only essential means to that end, 
but were, in fact, an integral element of the good life which 
led to the way of salvation. Rammohun, while not denying 
their usefulness as a form of discipline, assigned them a 
secondary place among the hierarchy of virtues which qualified 
one for the higher beatitudes; and to prove his case he quoted 
chapter and verse from the texts, citing notable historical 
instances of men and women, some of them even outcasts and 
as such not subject to the regime of Vamasram Dharma, who 
had succeeded in earning the ultimate bliss of spirituality 
without applying themselves to mastery of the Vedas. The 
discussion, it is claimed, ended with the complete discomfiture 
of the eminent South Indian scholar who, we are told, could 
not find an answer to Rammohun’s incisive logic nor match 
the erudition behind his arguments. 

This claim, like many others, savours of partisan exagge¬ 
ration. That Rammohun was well-versed in Vedantic literature 
is, of course, true, though Max Muller, who was not in other 
ways unappreciative of his genius, seems to have doubted 
this and even went to the other extreme of suggesting that 
Rammohun “had no idea of what the Veda really was.” But 
what is also true is that Rammohun’s erudition was selective 
rather than comprehensive. In studying the sources of Hindu 
religious literature he was concerned above all with finding 
arguments in supix>rt of his reformist notions; and, inevitably, 
in this process he tended to discount the importance of much 
of that literature which did not fit in with his ideas. It is, 
therefore, hard to believe that he could so easily have tri¬ 
umphed over his scholarly opponent who, it would be reason¬ 
able to assume, was no novice and commanded all the learning 
and dialectical agility of a South Indian Brahmin. 

Certainly, judging from the newspaper controversy which 
raged round Rammohun’s translations and prefaces, the ortho¬ 
dox oracles by no means showed themselves at a loss for 
sui?^amed arguments in countering the earnest, but not always 
structurally coherent, non-conformism which Rammohun was 
trying to propagate. The first attack on his position to appear 
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in print came, not unexpectedly, from South India—the 
classic homeland of Hindu conservatism. It took the form of a 
letter to the editor of the Madras Courier which had published 
a highly laudatory review of Rammohun's translations and 
his general efforts “at the improvement of his fellow creatures” 
in its issue of November 19, 1816. The letter appeared on 
December 26, and was sharply critical of Rammohun and 
everything he stood for. It was signed by a certain Sankara 
Sastri, head English Master in the College at Fort St. George, 
Madras, though the Brahmanical name was possibly just a 
convenient device meant to conceal the true identity of the 
author who, as Rammohun shrewdly guessed, was not a 
Brahmin and, perhaps, not even a Hindu. 

The critique was modulated on an engaging note of superior 
disdain mingled with a cynical spirituality which seemed 
almost akin to an indulgent worldly wisdom aware of human 
limitations and, therefore, willing to make allowance for them 
in any design of devotional piety and worship intended for 
the common run of mortality. It started with taking strong 
exception to the Madras Courier's description of Rammohun 
as “a discoverer and reformer.” Such claims, asserted the 
writer of the letter, were wholly untenable besides being 
presumptuous. What right had Rammohun to assume the “title 
of a reformer and discoverer” when even the great Sankara 
was content to see himself in the modest role of a mere 
commentator on tlie sublime wisdom embodied in the Vedas? 
In any case, there could be no question of reforming corrupt 
institutions and discovering lost continents of truth. And for 
the excellent reason that already everybody who was conver¬ 
sant with the Hindu theological literature whether in Sanskrit 
“or rendered into the Pracrita, Telugu, Tamol, Gujrati, Hindoo- 
stani, Marhutta, and Canari languages,* and immemorially 
studied by the great part of the Hindu nation” knew full well 
that Vedanta was firmly based on the doctrine of non-duality 
of the Godhead which was at the very heart of the “Adwaitum 
faith.” 

However, Sankara Sastri went on to argue somewhat para¬ 
doxically, there was no real contradiction between the doctrine 
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of Adwaita, or non-duality, and belief in, and worship of, the 
plurality of attributes through which the Deity revealed its 
infinite power and glory. The Godhead, indeed, could best be 
contemplated and propitiated through the mediatory agency of 
this accessible plurality. Certainly, there was nothing in the 
Scriptures to discourage “performing of sacrifices, fasting, be¬ 
stowing alms ... and worshipping the incarnations in which 
the Supreme Deity has appeared on earth for divine purposes.” 
On the contrary, “the ceremonies performed according to 
these modes, fonsaking their fruits, are affinned by the Vedas 
to be mental exercises and mental purifications, necessary to 
obtain the knowledge of divine nature.” To drive home his 
point, the writer masquerading as a learned Bralimin, invoked 
a telling analogy. “If a person be desirous to visit an earthly 
prince,” he observed, “he ought to be introduced in the first 
instance by his ministers.. . and in like manner the Grace of 
God ought to be obtained by the grace attained through the 
worship of his attributes.” 

This strategy of indirect approach to beatitude was particu¬ 
larly recommended, Sankara Sastri maintained, in the case of 
lay worshippers who were not always endowed with an excess 
of intelligence and imagination. To deny them this relatively 
easy mode of approach to the Deity was virtually to condemn 
them to eternal alienation from divine grace. “If the worship 
of the attributes be rejected” demanded Sankara Sastri, “what 
means can be substituted to inculcate the truth and to enlighten 
the understanding of an ignorant man, who on being told that 
God is all pervading and invisible, thinks him to be like the 
air, or the sky; or hearing that, by a figure of speech. He is 
called the splendour of splendours, believes that he is of 
luminous nature? If these helps be denied him, will he not at 
last become ignorant of true faith, or be induced to follow 
atheistical doctrines, rather than to trouble his head to attain 
the difficult knowledge of the divine nature?” 

Rammohun, claimed his critic, had really been unable to 
biiig forward any valid and cogent objections to the pluralistic 
worship which termed an integral part of Hindu ritualism. For 
even ignoring its pragmatic efficacy in enabling the poor in 
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spirit to apprehend the Godhead on less philosophical and 
metaphysical planes, Hinduism was by no means the only 
religion to hold that the Deity was at once One and Many. 
Parallel doctrines could be traced in the theological structure 
of other great faiths of mankind. Christianity, for instance, 
preached the conception of Trinity “or three persons in the 
Godhead” which “though one and united, yet are personally 
or occasionally distinguished.” Why, then, should it be consi¬ 
dered absurd and unreasonable for Hinduism to hold that the 
Deity possesses a multiplicity of attributes “which are . . . 
essentially united, but occasionally separated from Godhead” 
and “why may not this be the means of obtaining moscham 
or salvation?” 


Controversy, far from di.sheartening him, always tended to 
.serve as an intellectual tonic for Rammohun Roy. At least 
in his middle forties, he still retained the undaunted optimism 
of his sanguine temperament; believed firmly that human 
beings were open to conviction; and could not be persuaded 
that what seemed to him sensible and self-evident propositions 
appeared to others as deadly heresies. He, therefore, set about 
preparing a reply to his critic and published it under the title 
“A Defence of Hindu Theism”. In this he took up all the 
objections raised by Sankara Sastri one by one and in vin¬ 
dication of his standpoint reiterated his earlier arguments, 
supporting them with a further selection of quotations from 
the Scriptures. Whether this earnest display of erudition and 
reasoning impressed the author of the critique and other 
orthodox scholars and theologians is highly doubtful. But 
at least on one point Rammohun was able to drive home his 
thrust with an irony which was as effectiye as it was urbane. 

Sankara Sastri had charged him with dereliction of due- 
respect towards the Sacred Texts and argued that their trans¬ 
lation into “vulgar languages” was tantamount to sacrilege. 
Wittily, Rammohun turned this argument against his critic. 
“I beg to be allowed” he began his Defence of Hindoo Theism 
in a style that could combine earnestness of intent with a 
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delicate irony and even innuendo, “to express the disappoint- 
ment I have felt, in receiving from a learned Brahmin 
controversial remarks on Hindoo Theology, written in a foreign 
language, as it is the invariable practice of the natives of all 
provinces of Hindoostan to hold their discussions on such 
subjects in Sunskrit, which is the learned language common 
to all of them, and in which they may naturally be expected 
to convey their ideas with perfect correctness and greater 
facility than in any foreign tongue.... The irregularity of this 
mode of proceeding, however, gives me room to suspect that 
the letter in question is the production of the pen of an English 
gentleman, whose liberality, I suppose, has induced him to 
attempt an apology, even for the absurd idolatry of his fellow 
creatures. If this inference be correct, while I congratulate that 
gentleman on his progress in a knowledge of the sublime 
doctrines of the Vedant, I must, at the same time, take the 
liberty of entreating that he will, for the future, prefer con¬ 
sulting the original works written upon those doctrines, to 
relying on the second hand information on the subject, that 
may be offered him by any person whatsoever.” 

His suspicion that the letter published by the Madras 
Courier, no matter who signed it, was the handiwork of “an 
English gentleman” was reasonably well-founded. It is possible, 
and even probable, that the author of the letter was none 
other than a man named Ellis, a member of the Madras 
Literary Society with some pretensions to being an orientalist, 
who, stung by Rammohun’s suggestion that he had not studied 
the Vedantic literature in the original, brought a wildly 
fantastic charge of literary forgery and plagiarism against 
Rammohun in a paper read on his behalf before the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta on the evening of August 6, 1817. The 
Calcutta Monthly Journal, reporting the event, recorded: 

“An interesting paper was read, written by Mr. Ellis, com¬ 
municating a curious instance of literary forgery, or rather 
religious imposition. In 1778, a book was printed at Paris 
enVtled UEzour Vedam containing the exposition of the 
opinions of Indian priests and philosophers, and said to be 
translated from the Sanskrit by a Brahmin. It was said in the 
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preface that the work was originally among the papers of 
M. Barthelemy, a member of Council at Pondicherry, that 
M. Moldave brought a copy of it from India, and presented 
it to Voltaire, who sent it in 1761 to the Library of the King 
of France. Voltaire had been informed that the chief priest 
of Cherengham, distinguished for his knowledge of the French 
language, and the services he had performed for the India 
Company, was the translator of the Ezour Vedam, and appears 
to have believed it an authentic work. M. Anquetel de Perron 
was of the same opinion. M. Sonnerat, however, seems to have 
detected the error, and described the Ezour Vedam as not 
genuine, but the composition of a missionary at Masulipatam, 
sous le manteau Brame. Mr. Ellis has since ascertained that 
the original of this work still exists among the Manuscripts in 
the possession of the Catholic Missionaries at Pondicherry, 
which are understood originally to have belonged to the 
Society of Jesuits. Besides the Ezour Vedam, there are also 
among these Manuscripts imitations of the other three Vedas, 
each of them in Sanskrit, in the Roman characters, and in 
French. Mr. Ellis enters into a philological investigation of the 
Manuscripts. .. He then gives a list of the Manuscripts in the 
possession of the Catholic Missionaries and their content;— 
they are 8 in number . .. They are all intended to refute the 
doctrines, and shew the absurdity of the ceremonies inculcated 
by the Brahmins. The native Christians of Pondicherry are of 
opinion that they were written by Robertus de Nobilibus, a 
near relation of His Holiness Marcellus II, and the nephew of 
Cardinal Bellannin, who founded the Madura Mission about 
the year 1620. This personage appears to be well-known both 
to Hindoos and Christians, under the Sanskrit title of Tatwa 
Bod’ha Swami, whose writings on polemical theology are said 
to resemble greatly the controversial parts of the Pseudo- 
Vedas discovered by Mr. Ellis. That learned gentleman thinks 
it not improbable that the substance of these, as they now 
exist, is from his pen, and that they consisted originally, like 
his works in Tamil, of detached treatises on various contro¬ 
versial points, and that some other hand has since arranged 
them in their present form, imposed on these a false title, 
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transcribed them into Homan characters, and translated them 
into French. It is said, however, that the manner, style, form 
and substance of these Pseudo-Vedas do not bear the most 
distant resemblance to the writings, whose title they assume. 
Mr. Ellis gives an elaborate analysis of the real Vedas, and 
compares them particularly with the forgeries. The whole scope 
of the Pseudo-Vedas is evidently the destruction of the existing 
belief of Hindoos, without regarding consequences, or caring 
whether a blank be substituted for it or not. The writings of 
Rammohun Roy seem to be precisely of the same tendency as 
the discussions of Robertus de Nobilibus ...” 

The implication of the argument is unmistakable. The in¬ 
genious Mr. Ellis, demonstrably, was simultaneously aiming 
his seemingly ei*udite attack against two targets; he was hoping 
to discredit both the Catholic Mission at Madura and the 
founder of the Society of Friends in Calcutta. But whatever 
substance there might have been in his charge that the Madura 
Mission had been resorting to subtle subterfuge and deception 
to wean the heathen souls away from their false gods and 
claim them for the Kingdom, his insinuation that Rammohun 
had been guilty of literary imposture and plagiarism was too 
ludicrous to have even the merit of plausibility. The Calcutta 
Monthly Journal, which had reported the transactions of the 
meeting at which Ellis’ paper had been read, took up Ram- 
mohun’s defence with some warmth of feeling. It wrote: 

“ .,. We cannot help observing that the author of this attack 
on the writings of the extraordinary and highly gifted indivi¬ 
dual alluded to, should in justice to that individual, have 
pointed out the particular writings and passages, against which 
he levelled his censure. According to our own humble opinion, 
Rammohun Roy has not been labouring to destroy the belief 
or religion of the Hindoos — but to convince them, that their 
sacred authorities have been interpolated and misinterpreted 
— that a system of ceremonials and worship has been intro¬ 
duced and practised inconsistent W'ith, and repugnant to, the 
p'^ecepta inculcated in the Vedanta and other holy authorities; 
and with a view to enable his countrymen to detect the error 
which they have hitherto adopted, he has furnished them with 
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geoiuine translations of the parts of the Scriptures which 
inculcate not only the enlightened worship of the one God, 
but the purest principles of morality. The Pseudo-Vedas 
alluded to by Mr. Ellis, were written it seems, to refute the 
doctrines as well as to show the absurdity of the ceremonies 
inculcated by the Brahmins. Now, if we understand the writ¬ 
ings of Rammohun Roy, they are not intended to refute the 
doctrines which are to be found in the Hindoo Scriptures — 
but to inculcate these doctrines in their genuine language — 
and thereby to show, that many of the ceremonies of the 
present day are neither enjoined by these doctrines, nor 
consistent with the pure Hindoo worship, which acknowledges 
only one God. To this belief, and to a rational system of 
worship, consistent with this belief, Rammohun Roy is desirous 
of directing his countrymen; and unless the recommendation 
to worship the Supreme Being instead of 330,000,000 idols be a 
Blank — or the adoption of that i*ecommendation be a mischie¬ 
vous consequence, we are wholly at a loss to comprehend how 
the writings of Rammohun Roy can deserve the censure which 
they have received..." 


This was not the end of the battle of words; it was only the 
beginning. Within a few months of the publication of the letter 
in the Madras Courier under the signature of Sankara Sastri, 
a tract was published in Calcutta both in Bengali and English 
by Mritunjaya Vidyalankar, Head Pandit or Sanskrit teacher 
at the College of Fort William, It was entitled, somewhat 
paradoxically, Vedanta Chandrika — literally meaning “lunar 
light of the Vedanta.” The “lunar light”, however, was 
intended as a plea for darkness and meant to discredit Ram¬ 
mohun and his ideas. It was evidently Written in a language 
which combined violent invective with low satire so that 
Rammohun Roy, in replying to it at considerable length in 
his Second Defence of the Monotheistical System of the Veds, 
wrote in an injured tone: “As to the satire and abuse, neither 
my education permits any return by means of similar lan¬ 
guage, nor does the system of my religion even admit a desire 

10 
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of unbecoming retaliation: situated as 1 am, I must bear them 
tranquilly.” 

It might, of course, have been a pure accident that two 
Brahmin scholars, both of them in the Company’s employ, 
were the first to lend their names and pen to polemical attacks 
on Ranimohun’s writings. But it is an accident which gives 
reasonable grounds for the presumption that these spokesmen 
for Hindu orthodoxy were not acting entirely on their own 
initiative when they joined issue with Rammohun in a 
prolonged theological disputation, but had powerful, if unor¬ 
thodox, allies in high places. An influential section of the 
administrative hierarchy of the East India Company, it would 
seem, was willing to give moral support — and often more 
than moral support — to the Brahmanical hierarchy from the 
touch-lines even if it considered it impolitic openly to enter 
the arena; and it is possible that some of the officials who 
had earlier thwarted him in his modest ambition to secure 
a minor benefice in the Revenue Department now encouraged, 
if they did not directly instigate, opposition to the reformist 
notions which he was struggling to introduce into Indian 
thinking. Nor was this unusual marriage of convenience, if 
not true minds, really so surprising. In a sense, it was natural 
and even inevitable. Certainly, it proved to have a premonitory 
significance. It provided the earliest intimation of that alliance 
between religious and political reaction which was to become 
a recurrent pattern of alignment throughout the period of 
British rule in India — and, indeed, beyond that period. 

Had he been less certain in his convictions than he was, he 
might well have been disheartened and lapsed into passivity 
on finding so powerful a combination of forces arrayed against 
him. Rammohun, however, persisted in the task he had made 
his own. Over the next ten years he was responsible for publi¬ 
shing at regular intervals multilingual translations of ancient 
texts which he believed embodied the essence of pure 
Hinduism as he conceived it. These form a very substantial — 
pf^rhaps too substantial — part of his published writings. 
Almost invariably, the translations were accompanied by 
lengthy introductory essays and commentaries in which he 
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tried to put forw 2 »rd his conception of a reformed religion 
based on a monotheistic faith and a decorous mode of worship. 

These publications, like most of what he wrote, rarely failed 
to provoke controversy which, at times, was most acrimonious. 
At this distance, it is hard for us to appreciate the reasons 
why they generated so much heat and passion. For, as trans¬ 
lations, they have been long superseded by more adequate 
renderings. As essays in interpretation, they no longer appear 
particularly controversial even to those who reject them. To 
others they appear somewhat tame, if not superfluous, labour¬ 
ing of the obvious. The earnest and urgent iconoclastic 
arguments have become commonplaces of reformist thought, 
and almost cliches, through repetition over more than a 
century. Running through them all along, one can identify 
the note, as insistent as it is tedious, of that peculiar self- 
consciousness, if not self-righteousness, which usually charac¬ 
terises early and aggressive phases of most reformations, gives 
them their fierce impetus, but which in retrospect fails to 
impress and even appears to be an element of weakness rather 
than strength. 

To later generations, moreover, acquainted with more deve¬ 
loped methods of higher criticism of religious dogma, whether 
derived from modem psychology or sociology, Rammohun’s 
critique of institutional Hinduism is apt to savour of a certain 
naivete, if not shallowness, of understanding. For if he shows 
himself capable of penetrating analysis of the causes of social 
and spiritual decadence of the India of his times, he can also 
at times descend to a level of controversy too rudimentary 
to merit serious consideration and support his ideas with 
arguments which reflect a habit of oversimplification, if not 
superficiality, in judgement. A passage from his first Defence 
of Hindu Theism deserves to be quoted to illustrate the point. 
Writing of the cult of Krishna and its devotees, Rammohun 
remarks: 

“I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, 
the number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His 
worship is made to consist in the institution of his image or 
picture, accompanied by one or more females, and in the 
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contemplation of his history and behaviour, such as his perpe* 
tration of murder upon a female of the name of Pootna; his 
compelling great number of married and unmarried women 
to stand before him denuded; his debauching them and several 
others, to the mortal affliction of their husbands and relations; 
his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness and 
other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify 
(in the same manner as European actors do on stage) him 
and his female companions, dancing with indecent gestures, 
and singing songs relative to his love and debaucheries ...” 

This passage by no means represents an exceptional lapse 
of its kind. The tendency to resort to a feeble literalism in 
interpreting complex phenomena of religious mythology and 
ritualism recur with an irritating frequency throughout the 
body of his writings on sacred themes. It is unquestionable 
that this appreciably detracts from the value of his work. It 
partly explains why his writings have dated badly despite 
their intrinsic interest as the mirror of a mind as audacious 
in its reach and lively in its response as any in the 19th 
century — and not only in the 19th century. 

Nor is this all. It is possible to discern a more fundamental 
flaw in his reasoning. Between the publication of his Gijt to 
Monotheists and the appearance of his earliest translations 
and polemical pamphlets, he had evidently shifted his groimds 
somewhat. Sufficiently, at any rate, for the rationalism of his 
youth, with its strong undercurrent of scepticism of all mani¬ 
festations of revealed religion, to have become noticeably 
attenuated. It has even been fashionable among his biographers 
to argue that this moderation of his earlier rationalist enthu¬ 
siasm represented an advance towards maturity of thought. 
This is debatable: In fact, in modifying the stand he had taken 
in his first publication he was making his intellectual position 
less, not more, secure. Less secure because by introducing a 
deeper shade of equivocation into his argument he was, 
I^haps unwittingly but ineluctably, stamping the movement 
of reformation which he initiated with the indelible mark of 
an ambivalence that in the long run inhibited its growth and 
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even served eventually to neutralise most of its progressive 
content. 

For while vehemently directing his attack on what he 
regarded as the excesses and excrescences of popular theology, 
he seemed by now equally insistent on retaining and up¬ 
holding the ultimate foundations of faith. This duality of 
purpose rendered him open to the charge of wanting to have 
it both ways, of eating his cake and having it too. Indeed, it 
is hard not to be impressed by the logical consistency of the 
stand taken up by his orthodox opponents who maintained 
that the metaphysical, ritualistic and mythological ingredients 
of Hinduism constituted an organic unity which had to be 
accepted as a whole or rejected as a whole. Their argument, 
though it was rarely phrased quite in these words, was that 
in this case in emptying the bath we were liable to throw out 
the baby with the bath-water; that in pulling down the sup¬ 
porting outer bastions of the temple — as Rammohun was 
trying to — we were bound gravely to undermine the inner 
sanctum of mystery, or at least, make it more vulnerable to 
the encroachments of unbelief. 

Yet this line of retrospective accentuation of his defective 
polemical method, and criticism of the ambiguity which often 
characterised his intellectual position, can be carried too far; 
and in carrying it too far we are apt to miss the essential 
significance of his work. Admittedly, his arguments appear 
ingenuous and at times verge on crudity. But it has to be 
remembered that, like all reformers, he was subject to the 
limitations of his age and environment and, therefore, could 
not avoid using the kind of polemical weapons which were in 
current usage and came readily to his hand. That these do 
not conform to the standards of refinement and precision which 
we now expect is no doubt true. But it*is also true that no 
other w'ere available and they served their purpose. 

Served it only too well; better, perhaps, than more sophisti¬ 
cated arguments. More important still, if the compromise and 
equivocation implicit in them appear to us as an element of 
weakness in the armature of his thought, they were also in 
a sense the source of his strength, or at least effectiveness. 
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Had he pressed his critique of the religious and social institu¬ 
tions of his time to its logical conclusion, it might have been 
more magnificent. But it is doubtful if it would have made 
as great an impact on the life around him even if it had not 
been wholly wasted. For it is only by working within the 
limits of the possible that these limits can be enlarged and 
the field of human vision and action expanded. After his early 
enthusiasm, Rammohun seems to have recognised this; at any 
rate, he acted as if he had. By going so far and no farther 
in his effort to transform the accepted patterns of belief and 
conduct, he was able to detach from the main mass of Indian 
society a sufficient body of opinion receptive to new ideas and 
capable of providing fertile soil in which they could take roots 
and grow. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

Fallen among Christians 

Ip Rammohun’s opponents had allies, it should not be 
supposed that he was altogether friendless. His supporters 
might not have been as influential and powerful, but they 
were none the less valuable. He had, of course, already built 
up a sizeable following among the progressive section of local 
burghers and patricians. But beyond these he also seems to 
have evoked sympathetic response among some of the Euro¬ 
peans. In particular, during this phase of his work in. Calcutta, 
he received considerable moral support and encouragement, 
if not always understanding, from the Christian missionary 
bodies engaged in the exhilarating task of evangelizing the 
benighted multitude in and around the capital. By far the 
most important and energetic among these were the Baptists 
attached to the Mission which had been founded in the closing 
year of the 18th century at Serampore, then a Danish settle¬ 
ment, by two quite remarkable men, William Carey and 
Joshua Marshman. 

Even before he moved to Calcutta, Rammohun had managed 
to acquaint himself with Christianity through his British 
friends, like John Digby. His curiosity in these matters was 
always insatiable. He was very keen, moreover, to collect 
supporting evidence for his conviction of the underlying unity 
of all the great religions of mankind. ’And for this reason, if 
no other, he had applied himself with characteristic assiduity 
and thoroughness to the study of Christian doctrines and 
ethical ideals associated with them. It has even been claimed 
that soon after settling down in Calcutta, he found time to 
equip himself with a working knowledge of Hebrew, Greek 
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and Latin in order to have access to the original sources of 
Christianity. Whether or not he progressed very far with these 
linguistic pursuits attributed to him, there is no doubt that 
he cultivated Christian company. 

One of his earliest Christian contacts in Calcutta was a 
young missionary from Serampore, William Yates. Yates first 
met Rammohun as early as October 25, 1815. He was suffici¬ 
ently struck by his personality to record the event in his 
journal which his biographer James Hoby has quoted. “I visited 
a learned Brahman” he wrote. “He understands something of 
Latin, Greek, and the Mathematics; he also speaks English 
fluently. I conversed with him more than two hours on subjects 
relating to religion. I endeavoured to refute his ideas relative 
to the eternity of matter, and his objections against the Bible. 
He expressed himself as very thankful for my visit, and wished 
to know where I lived, and promised to come and see me.” 
This encounter led to many more. For a few months later 
Yates noted, “Rammohun, the rich and learned native, has 
engaged to come and see me at Serampore. I think his enquiries 
are blessed to gradual enlightening of his mind. I generally 
call upon him when I go to Calcutta; he is kind and friendly, 
and exceedingly glad to converse on religious subjects.” 

Rammohun Roy did not fail to keep his promise to visit the 
headquarters of the Baptist Mission at Serampore where Yates 
lived. He was received with due ceremony and shown round 
the place which, among other things, housed one of the best 
printing presses in India at the time. Yates introduced him to 
Carey and later he was privileged to join the family prayers 
in the Carey household. Carey was evidently favourably 
impressed by Rammohun. At any rate, both he and his col¬ 
league Joshua Marshman seem to have shared the notion which 
Yates entertained already that here was that rare thing — a 
Hindu “who cared for his soul.” Again, like Yates, they spotted 
in him a prospective recruit to the Kingdom. It was probably 
to smooth his path to the ultimate illumination that Carey 
had the charming thought of presenting him with a copy of 
Watty's Hymns for his edification. It was the kind of present 
most likely to please Rammohun and it is known that he 
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treasured it for the rest of his life. On his side Rammohun 
expressed enthusiastic admiration for the educational work 
which the Baptists were carrying on as a necessary sideline 
to their efforts at spreading the Gospel. According to Yates, 
as practical token of his appreciation, he offered Carey a plot 
of land for a school. 

Whether anything came of this offer is uncertain. But the 
visit to Serampore was an undoubted success and ended on a 
note of great mutual goodwill. The annual report on the 
activities of the Baptist Missionary Society published in the 
Periodical Accounts for 1816 found space to list Rammohun’s 
many linguistic and intellectual accomplishments and added: 
“He has published in Bengalee one or two philosophical works, 
from Sungskrita, which he hopes may be useful in leading 
his countr 3 nnen to renounce idolatry, Europeans breakfast at 
his house, at a separate table, in the English fashion; he has 
paid us a visit at Serampore . .. He is at present a simple 
theist, admires Jesus Christ, but knows not the need for the 
atonement. He has not renounced his caste and this enables 
him to visit the richest families of Hindoos, He is said to be 
very moral, but is pronounced a most wicked man by the 
strict Hindoos...” 

This exchange of courtesies marked the beginning of a period 
of friendly co-operation between the Serampore missionaries 
and Rammohun which lasted nearly five years. The co-opera¬ 
tion was not necessarily based on any deep understanding and 
from the very beginning there appears to have been an element 
of make-believe, if not self-deception, on both sides as to the 
purposes which each had at heart. The Baptist missionaries, 
like Carey and Marshman, were essentially out to be fishers 
of men. Their friendliness towards Rammohun was not wholly 
unconnected with fond hopes of landing a really presentable 
catch. “He is bewildered” Yates had written after his first 
meeting with Rammohun, “and questions whether any religion 
can be right, though he acknowledges, as far as he knows, 
that the Christian religion is superior to any other. I pray that 
Lord may open his eyes to understand, and his heart to receive 
the words of life.” All that was needed to persuade him to 
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see the light was a little patience, some unobtrusive guidance 
and silent prayers for higher intercession. 

But hope deferred is liable to make the heart grow sick. It 
certainly did so in this case as their prayers for him remained 
unanswered. For several years the luscious prize seemed to 
hover tantalizingly near the bait, even gave playful tugs at 
the line to sharpen the pitch of expectancy, but perversely 
refused to swallow the hook. Even missionary patience has its 
limits and there were audible sighs of disappointment at Ser- 
ampore. Writing retrospectively, Yates’ biographer, Hoby, was 
to give some idea of what Carey, Marshmaii and his friends 
must have felt while they waited in vain for the triumph that 
never came. “Alas, that so many years of subsequent advan¬ 
tages and study” he lamented, “should have had no better 
result. Though so far enlightened, it is to be feared that he 
never saw the evil of sin, nor felt his need of a Saviour. He 
professed to admire the precepts of Jesus; but the blood of 
his cross he undervalued ...” This feeling was bound to lead, 
even before the public controversy that ended in a rupture, to 
a perceptible cooling of the warmth with which the Serampore 
missionaries had first welcomed “the learned Brahman” and 
his curiosity about their work. 

The coolness that eventually set in was reciprocal. With 
that incorrigible optimism about human beings which was 
part of his temperament, Rammohun in his initial, uncritical 
enthusiasm had been inclined to see the various welfare activi¬ 
ties undertaken by the Baptist missionaries in an altogether 
more altruistic light than was warranted by reality. He consi¬ 
dered them to be actuated by a spirit of disinterested service 
and humanitarianism which had no place in it for any arriere- 
pensee. He seemed unaware, or tended generously to overlook, 
the mixed motives, rooted largely in evangelical acquisitive¬ 
ness, and even purely denominational interests of a narrow¬ 
minded chapel, which often inspired missionary good deeds 
in India — or elsewhere. 

I^ot only that: with deeper study and observation of the 
actual practice of Christianity, he could not help noticing its 
many contradictions and the apparent incompatibility of the 
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simple and passionate theism preached by Jesus, and the high 
ethical ideals embodied in the Sermon on the Mount, with 
institutional Christianity and the superstructure of theological 
complexity and ritualistic obsessions evolved by the various 
Church organisations. These appeared to him hardly an 
improvement on their Hindu counterparts which he was trying 
to demolish. Furthermore, closer contact with his many mis¬ 
sionary friends from Serampore made him painfully aware 
that, after all, religious bigotry, conceit and dogmatism were 
not the exclusive monopoly of Hinduism. The consequent dis¬ 
enchantment, if it was slow in coming, was not for that reason 
less distressing. 


Yet the period during which Rammohun and the Serampore 
Baptists took friendly and helpful interest in each other’s 
work was by no means wholly wasted. Despite the irreducible 
gulf of misapprehensions as to their respective aims and inten¬ 
tions, there was a palpable element of necessity which had 
brought them together; and their temporary comradeship, if 
it did not arise from a sense of common purpose, at least 
sprang from the compulsion of a shared adversity. Both Ram¬ 
mohun and the Serampore Baptists were functioning under 
considerable handicaps; both had need of allies and were glad 
of such support and comfort as they could give each other 
while the brief alliance lasted. 

The position of Carey and his friends was particularly 
unenviable. Missionary Christianity, it is well to recall, was 
still a suspect stranger in British India even where it was 
tolerated by the temporal authority. The day when the flag 
was to provide ungrudging protection and patronage to the 
Cross had still to dawn. True, the Chprch Militant had long 
had minor footholds in the South on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, thanks partly to the more helpful attitude of 
the Portuguese and the French. But the British were primarily 
interested in other things besides a harvest of heathen souls. 
Their chief concern was trade followed by territorial expan¬ 
sion. For a long time they looked upon the men with the 
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Bible as troublesome spiritual busybodies who, if given free 
rein, could prove an insufferable nuisance and gravely endan¬ 
ger their profitable enterprise. In religious matters, they were 
for leaving things alone and for enforcing a policy of strict 
non-interference. 

This policy was not necessarily dictated by any spirit of 
tolerance and i-espect for other men’s faith. It was essentially 
inspired by the practical consideration that it was the least 
likely to create difficulties and complications for them. And it 
was applied with some consistency as Carey was to discover 
when he landed in India. The East India Company, apprehen¬ 
sive that the Baptists in their proselytizing ardour mi^t 
arouse the hostility of a population jealous above all things 
of its religious traditions and that this might turn into a 
movement of rebellion against foreign rule, had .shown no 
Christian hospitality to their Mission. Carey had to find shelter 
for the Society at Serampore which until the Anglo-Danish war 
of 1808 was under full Danish sovei’eignty. Moreover, he had 
to agree to submit all his propaganda material to the censor¬ 
ship of Fort William before it was allowed circulation in the 
Company’s vast domain. The censorship imposed by Lord 
Minto on missionary literature was, of course, much criticized 
by the soulful in England. It was not, however, without some 
justification. The literary efforts of the Baptist missionaries 
were not exactly polite essays in sweet piersuasiveness. They 
were modulated on a strident note of denunciation reminiscent 
of the angry prophets of the Old Testament. They could hardly 
fail to offend Indian religious susceptibilities as Minto pointed 
out. Forwarding some choice specimens of missionary tracts 
to the Chairman of the Board of Directors, he wrote; 

“Pray read especially the miserable stuff addressed to the 
Gentoos, in which, without one word to convince or to satisfy 
the mind of the heathen reader, without proof or argument of 
any kind, the pages are filled with hell fire, and hell fire, and 
still hotter fire, denounced against a whole race of men for 
bel»(?,ying in the religion which they were taught by their 
fathers and mothers, and the truth of which it is simply 
impossible it should ever have entered into their minds to 
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doubt. Is this the doctrine of our faith? ... The remainder of 
this tract seems to aim principally at a general massacre of 
the Brahmins of this country. A total abolition of caste is 
openly preached. A proposal to efface the mark of caste from 
the foreheads of soldiers on parade has had its share in a 
massacre of Christians...” 

The missionaries, of course, passionately protested their in¬ 
nocence in face of this indictment. With hands on their heai’ts, 
they vehemently denied they were trouble-makers. Nothing, 
they declared, was farther from their intention than compro¬ 
mising the chances of British enterprise in India. On the 
contrary, they claimed, they, too, were serving the cause in 
their humble way. The case for them was stated at some length 
by Dr. Joshua Marshman himself in a pamphlet published from 
Edgeware Road, London, in 1813, and entitled Advantages of 
Christianity in Promoting the Esiahlishment and Prosperity of 
the British Empire in India. 

The publication was supposed to contain “remarks occa¬ 
sioned by reading of a memoir of the Vellore Mutiny”, but it 
went much further than a consideration of that event which, 
as Messrs. Garratt and Thompson have observed, “had gone 
deep and into bitter remembrance.” “It is curious enough to 
observe the conduct of those who deprecate the idea of 
alarming the native with any appearance of design to extend 
Christianity” Marshman wrote and went on to question this 
erroneous view which accounted for the illiberal, if not, 
draconian, measures taken by the authorities to discourage 
missionai-y effort. The Hindus, Marshman argued, loved reli¬ 
gious discussion of all kinds and this freedom of discussion 
“rendered perfectly safe to propose any doctrine, or agitate 
any question of a religious nature.” And even if this were not 
so, there was nothing really to fear since the Hindus were 
too divided and indolent to react strongly against any encroach¬ 
ments on their faith. “It is my opinion” the great Joshua 
afiirmed with impressive Christian charity of judgement, “that 
to the very end of time, through their imbecility of character, 
which Christianity itself will never remove, they will be 
dependent on some other nation; and happy will it be for them 
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should Providence continue to keep them under the mild and 
fostering care of Great Britain...” 

Lest his readers might begin to wonder whether there was 
any use in carrying the “words of life” to those whose inherent 
“imbecility of character” was impervious to all sapience, 
Marshman added that there were other, more compelling 
reasons for continuing their Mission. For his part, he stated, 
“I am conscious, too, that no one in Leadenhall Street, or 
even in Britain, more ardently wishes for the permanence and 
prosperity of the British Empire in India than myself... and I 
am fully convinced that one of the most effectual means of 
perpetuating the British Dominance in India will be the ample 
and silent, but steady and constant diffusion of Christian light 
among the natives ...” Why? For the excellent reason, Marsh- 
man insisted, that “every converted Hindoo or Mahometan is 
necessarily the cordial friend of the British, on the grounds 
-of his own interest and security; for on the continuance of 
their empire in India his very existence depends.” 

If the early empire-builders were absent-minded as it has 
been fashionable to make out, this surely cannot be said of 
the Christian soldiers who seem to have known what they 
were about. Even the denominational antagonisms and rivalries 
were evidently not allowed to stand in the way of co-operation 
in the common cause. The dignitaries of the High Church 
might not be on speaking terms with the EUders of the lesser 
vehicles; the Anglican clergy might disagree violently with 
the Baptists on the finer points of doctrine and worship; but 
they were all of one mind as to the uses of Christianity as 
an effective instrument of imperial policy. A man like the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, one of Minto’s Presidency chaplins, 
for example, moved by very different reasons could come to 
conclusions very similar to those of Joshua Marshman. He was 
probably thinking of his own personal ambitions when he 
declared, “Place the mitre on any head. Never fear, it will do 
good among the Hindoos!” But national interests were certainly 
not far f’^ftm his thoughts when he wrote: “An archbishop is 
wanted for India — a sacred and exalted character, surrounded 
by his bishop.s, of ample revenue and extensive sway... We 
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want something royal in a spiritual and temporal sense for the 
abject subjects of this great Eastern empire to look up to... 
When once our national Church shall have been confirmed in 
India, the members of that Church will be the best qualified 
to advise the State as to the means by which from time to time 
the civilisation of the natives is to be effected.” 

The passionate pleas of a Marshman, or the more imperious 
admonitions of a Buchanan, however, were not heeded by 
those who were responsible for the conduct of the Company’s 
administration. They still continued to exercise the greatest 
caution in their approach to religious questions and were 
anxious to avoid the impression getting abroad that they were 
in any way associated with missionary Christianity. For the 
Serampore Baptists, in particular, partly because of their 
lowly origin, they seem to have entertained something akin to 
contempt and made this apparent on every occasion. Working 
under these unfavourable conditions, having to bear with the 
unsympathetic and at times arrogant attitude of the men in 
authority, with results in terms of presentable conversions in 
an inverse ratio to their evangelical exertions, it was no small 
solace for Carey, Marshman and their colleagues to have 
enlisted the moral support of an eminent Indian like Ram- 
mohun Roy. And if they were to be disappointed in their high 
hopes of being able eventually to shepherd him into the fold, 
at least his sympathetic interest in their work was something 
in the nature of a psychological encouragement and not with¬ 
out its practical benefits for them. 


The gain, it is only fair to add, was not all on one side, 
Rammohun was never niggardly in acknowledging his debts; 
and he did not fail to acknowledge what he owed his Christian 
friends among whom the Serampore Baptists were undoubtedly 
closest to him during this period in his life. No mind can 
develop in a vacuum; indeed, it needs something beyond its 
native element to draw upon for sustenance; and intercourse 
with other, even opposing minds is an essential condition of 
its growth. Men like Carey, Marshman and Yates had their 
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intellectual limitations; they were certainly not very broad¬ 
minded; yet through them Rammohun came into contact with 
a stream of ideas, demonstrably alien to the tradition in which 
he had been nurtured, but for that very reason capable of 
providing a new stimulus and leavening for his thought just 
as his Muslim friendships had done at an earlier stage in his 
development. At the very least, it must be said, his prolonged 
arguments and discussions with leading Christian lights of 
Serampore furnished him with an added safeguard against 
the danger of excessive intellectual inbreeding which can be 
as deleterious in its consequences as biological inbreeding. 

Besides these subtle and intangible benefits, the association 
was to prove of practical advantage to him — and in more 
ways than one. The Serampore Mission, for one thing, had at 
its command one of the best printing presses in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. At a time, therefore, when Rammohun 
was launching out as India’s fii’st and foremost publicist, it 
was an important asset to have ready at hand a printing 
estabhshment willing to undertake publication of some of his 
tracts for the times which, because of their controversial 
nature, others might have been reluctant to handle. More 
important still, the Baptist Mission was part of an organisation 
which possessed wide, international influence and connections. 
The fact that they were taking keen interest in Rammohun 
and his work was bound to be invaluable help in bringing his 
personality to the notice of the world beyond the frontiers of 
India. 

Inevitably, it was first in England that his name began to 
attract attention. Some time in 1817 John Digby published an 
English edition of Rammohun’s Abridgement oj the Vedant 
together with the translation of the Cena Upanishad with a 
preface of his own in which he wrote, “I conceive that I should 
not be rendering an unacceptable service to the public, by 
making them acquainted with so curious and novel a produc¬ 
tion.” But even before this event some information about “the 
characte. of the author” had begun to trickle into Missionary 
periodicals, chiefly those published by the Baptists but in 
some others, too. True, this information was far from reliable 
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in every detail as to his life or his ideas. Many a romantic 
exaggeration was presented as fact; and much of what was 
written about him was coloured by the wishful thinking of 
the Christian missionaries who wholly misconceived his 
attitude to Christianity. Some of them only saw in him an 
unconscious vehicle for the spread of the gospel. “Who 
knows...” wrote the Monthly Repository of Theology and 
Literature for 1816, “but this man may be one of the many 
instruments by which God, in his mysterious providence, may 
accomplish the overthrow of idolatry? What may be the effect 
of this man’s labours . .. time will show. Probably they may 
bring the craft of Brahminism and caste into danger; and 
God may be in this manner shaking the kingdom of 
Satan...” 

Others were even bolder in their expectancy. In September 
1816 the Missionary Register of the Church of England 
published some biographical data on Raminohun Roy. Describ¬ 
ing him as a man “of extensive landed property and of great 
consideration and influence; shrewd, vigilant, active, ambi¬ 
tious, prepossessing in his manners, versed in many languages,” 
the writer added: “He is acquainted with the New Testament; 
and seems disposed to hear everything which can be enforced 
by the authority of Christ.” Another account carries him 
farther as a Christian. It states, “ , .. he studied the Bible in 
English; and, in consequence, became a Christian. The 
Brahmins had twice attempted his life, but he was fully on 
his guard. It is stated, that after being baptised, he intends to 
embark for England, with many of his friends, in order to 
pass some years in the acquisition of learning at one or both 
of our universities ... We pray God to give him grace that 
he may, in penitence and faith, embrace with all his heart the 
Saviour of the world ...” 

But the mingling of sober fact with romantic or wishful 
fantasy which characterised the stories that app>eared about 
him in Missionary publications in England did not really 
matter. It even helped, perhaps. Less coloured accounts of his 
life would probably not have created as interested and recep¬ 
tive a public as did this fanciful advance publicity. It served 
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to build a reputation for him even if on somewhat false 
premises, at any rate among the religiously zealous. The result 
was that when his writings became available in England they 
aroused much greater curiosity among the intelligentsia than 
could normally be expected with the work of a man belonging 
to a remote country of whose culture and traditions the North 
Sea Islanders knew little. 

Nor was the curiosity confined to England. His name was 
beginning to be mentioned on the Continent almost simulta¬ 
neously. In France, for instance, the Abbe Gregoire, at one 
time Bishop of Blois, thought it fit to publish a monograph on 
Rammohun which was later incorp>orated in the Chronique 
Religieuse. The biographical details for this had apparently 
been furnished by M. D’Acosta, the Correspondent of the 
Times in Calcutta. But the learned Abbe was far more subtle 
and discriminating in his presentation of Rammohun’s person¬ 
ality and ideas than writers across the Channel who had 
allowed their evangelical ambitions to put reality a little out 
of focus. His pen-portrait of Rammohun is illuminating enough 
to bear reproduction even at this distance. “Every six months” 
he wrote, “he publi.shes a little tract in Bengali and English 
developing his system of Theism: and he is always ready to 
answer the pamphlets published at Calcutta or Madras in 
opposition to him.. . He takes pleasure in controversy; but 
though far from deficient in philosophy, or in knowledge, he 
distinguishes himself more by his logical mode of reasoning 
than by his general views. He appears to feel the advantage 
which it gives him with the Methodists, some of whom are 
endeavouring to convert him ... He asserts likewise that he has 
found nothing in European books equal to the scholastic 
philosophy of the Hindoos... Rammohun is not yet forty 
years old; he is tall and robust; his regular features and 
habitually grave countenance assume a most pleasing appear¬ 
ance when he is animated. He appears to have a slight 
disposition to melancholy... The moderation with which he 
repels the attacks on his writings, the force of his arguments, 
anitv his profound knowledge of the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
are proofs of his fitness for the work he has undertaken; 
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and the pecuniary sacrifices he has made show a disinterested¬ 
ness which cannot be too warmly encouraged.” 

Those were still the days without the blessings of the 
internal combustion engine and the long-distance cable. Com¬ 
munications were slow and difficult. However, this handicap 
does not appear to have proved an insuperable obstacle to the 
movement of news across continents — and even the oceans. 
Within less than a year of the publication of Rammohun’s 
Abridgement of the Vedant in England, his name was being 
mentioned in the pious households of would-be Transcenden- 
talists in New England as Miss Adrienne Moore has been able 
to establish through her valuable research on the theme of 
Rammohun Roy’s impact on America. As early as 1818, 
references to his work were beginning to appear in religious 
periodicals and publications (and in those days a majority of 
them were directly or indirectly concerned with religious 
problems), at least on the East Coast of the United States; 
and not long after American editions of some of his works 
were on the market. Miss Moore even claims that the Far 
West “appreciated him even before his own countrymen had 
begun to recognise his greatness.” There is some justice in 
this claim: certainly long before everyone in Calcutta had 
heard of him, he had come to acquire an international reputa¬ 
tion as a man of learning and a religious and social reformer. 


Prophets — and social reformers, too — are provei'bially said 
not to be honoured at home. But once they have begun to be 
honoured abroad, inevitably, they begin to be noticed even 
nearer home. And this happened in Rammohun’s case. The 
fact that he had won an appreciative audience in the West 
raised his standing and authority among his own. Not that this 
fame had the effect of softening the hearts of his opponents 
and making orthodoxy more disposed to listen to him. Rather 
the reverse: for his success added the element of jealousy 
to their dislike of his views. At the same time, howeyer, even 
his enemies could not remain altogether unimpressed by the 
evidence of attention and respect he seemed to command in 
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far off and fabulous lands. As was often to happen since, the 
seal and sanction of Western, and in particular British, 
recognition of his merits helped to create a legend around his 
personality. And this legend in its turn greatly enhanced his 
prestige and reputation in India. 

Thus, paradoxically, his association and friendship with 
Europeans, while tending still further to alienate orthodox 
opinion, also helped in the build-up of his personality in the 
public imagination. The more so because his contacts were not 
confined to the poor missionaries from Serampore, but ex¬ 
tended to a much wider circle, including many of the leading 
figures of the foreign colony in Calcutta. True, he was not 
exactly persona grata with the authorities at Fort William. 
Even among the higher cadres of the Company’s officials, 
however, there were exceptional individuals, like Sir Edward 
Hyde East, Chief J ustice of the Supreme Court, who were far¬ 
sighted enough to recognise in him the man of the future 
worthy of their esteem. Moreover, and apart from social 
workers and humanitarians, like David Hare, who came to 
him because they were inspired by the same .spirit of service 
and love for India, he counted many friends and sympathisers 
among Europ>ean merchants, tradesmen and professional men. 

This liberality of outlook may seem strange in view of the 
diehard attitude with which European business community 
in India generally, and in Calcutta particularly, came to be 
associated in more recent history. But it was not so at the 
time. And for the good reason that private businessmen 
belonging to the ruling race had not yet acquired the privi¬ 
leged position, nor the arrogance which normally goes with 
privilege, that they were to acquire at a later stage of the 
British ascendancy in India. They still were, if anything, a 
relatively under-privileged group within an over-privileged 
society. The Hon’ble Company was highly jealous in guarding 
its trading monopoly. If there were any plums to be picked 
up on the side they were strictly resei'ved for its faithful 
secants. As such it felt obliged to take stringent measures to 
liniit the scope of all free lance operations in this profitable 
field. 
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Naturally, these stultifying restrictions were deeply resented 
by the merchants and professional men. Naturally, too, as is 
liable to happen with those subject to economic and social 
disabilities, they were more susceptible to the lure of radical 
and progressive ideas which were very much in the air during 
the early decades of the 19th century; and liberalism was 
with them a matter of passionate conviction rather than a 
hypocritical mask and posture assumed for the defence of the 
status quo against the tide of social change. This underlying 
affinity of motives inevitably made them favourably disposed 
towards Rammohun Roy in whom they identified a kindred 
spirit whose friendship was worth cultivating quite apart from 
considerations of business connections which some of them 
almost certainly had with him. 

It was, incidentally, at the house of one such liberal-minded 
men, Eneas Mackintosh, that Rammohun first encountered 
James Silk Buckingham, a colourful and intriguing personality 
who was to acquire some eminence — and even notoriety — 
in years to come. Mrs. Ruth Glass in a recent article in the 
Times described him as “a Versatile Advancer” and “Ancestor 
of the Welfare State”, adding: “To his contemporaries he was 
known as a ‘distinguished oriental traveller’, as a zealous 
publicist, lecturer and M.P., prominent in all the liberalizing 
movements of his time, and renowned especially as a champion 
of a free Press, of Colonial reform, and as the sailors’ friend.” 
To this catalogue of his titles to remembrance might be added 
another significant detail which by a curious oversight has 
somehow been missed — the fact that during the period of his 
stay in Calcutta, where he edited and published the Calcutta 
Journal, he was on intimate terms with Rammohun Roy, 
Buckingham himself, at any rate, greatly valued this associa¬ 
tion and five years after the event sent a glowing account of 
his first meeting with the Indian reformer in a letter to the 
Monthly Repository of Theology and General Literature. He 
wrote: 

“In June, 1818, the month of my first arrival in Calcutta, I 
was introduced to Rammohun Roy, at the house of Mr. Eneas 
Mackintosh ... and was surprised at the unparalleled accuracy 
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of his language, never having before heard any foreigner of 
Asiatic birth speak so well, and esteeming his fine choice of 
words as worthy the imitation even of ElnglLshmen. My first 
hour’s conversation with him was in Arabic, that being the 
Oriental language most familiar to me, and not knowing at 
first that he spoke English with ease and fluency; but accident 
changing our discourse to English, I was delighted and sur¬ 
prised at his perfection in this tongue... In English he is 
competent to converse freely on the most abstruse subjects 
and to argue more closely and coherently than most men that 
I know.” 

Buckingham was not the only one to be impressed by Ram- 
mohun’s command of English and his other intellectual gifts. 
So were many other foreigners who visited him. By this time, 
it seems, he had become something almost of a public institu¬ 
tion in Calcutta whom no foreign visitor could afford to miss 
visiting. His name began increasingly to figure in contemporary 
travelogues published by European travellers, whether profes¬ 
sional or amateur, on their return home. The earliest among 
these is, perhaps, Lt. Col. Fitzclarence’s Journal of a Route 
across India through Egypt to England in the Year 1817-18. 
Fitzclarence (later Earl of Munster) sketched a profile of 
Rammohun which, if inaccurate on some points of fact, is 
none the less drawn with sympathy and insight; 

“I became well acquainted with him and admire his talents 
and acquirements. His eloquence in our language is very great, 
and I am told that he is still more admirable in Arabic and 
Persian. It is remarkable that he has studied and thoroughly 
understood the politics of Europe, but more particularly those 
of England; and the last time I was in his company he argued 
forcibly against standing army in a free country; and quoted 
all the arguments brought forward by the members of the 
Opposition. I think that he is in many respects an extraordi¬ 
nary person. In the first place, he is a religious reformer, who 
has, among a people more bigoted than those of Europe in 
the middle ages, dared to think for himself. His learning is 
most expansive, as he is not only conversant with the best 
books in English, Arabic. Sanskrit, Bengallee and Hindoostani, 
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but has even studied rhetoric in Arabic and English and 
quotes Locke and Bacon on all occasions. From the view he 
thus takes of the religions, manners and customs of so many 
nations, and from his having observed the number of different 
modes of addressing and worshipping the Supreme Being, he 
naturally turned to his own faith with an unprejudiced mind, 
found it perverted from the religion of the Vedas to a gross 
idolatry, and was not afraid, though aware of the consequences, 
to publish to the world in Bengallee and English his feelings 
and opinions on the subject. Of course, he was fully prepared 
to meet the host of interested enemies, who, from sordid 
motives, wished to keep the lower classes in a state of the 
darkest ignorance. I have understood that his family has 
quitted him — that he has been declared to have lost caste — 
and is for the present, as all religious reformers must be for a 
time, a mark to be scoffed at... At Calcutta he as.sociales 
with the English. He is, however, cut off from all familiar 
and domestic intercourse; indeed, from communication of any 
kind with his relations and former friends ... He is particu¬ 
larly handsome, not of a very dark complexion, of a fine 
person, and most courtly manners. He professes to have no 
objection to eat and live as we do, but refrains from it, in 
order not to expose himself to the imputation of having 
changed his religion for the good things of the world. He will 
sit at table with us while meat is on it, which no other 
Brahmin will do. He continues his native dress, but keeps a 
carriage, being a man of some property...” 

One consequence of this constant intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans, and of the attention which his work was beginning to 
receive in the Western World, was to sharpen his curiosity 
about the West and fire him with the desire to visit Europe 
at the earliest possible opportunity. The idea itself was not 
new. It was Digby, as was noted, who probably first suggested 
it and Rammohun had intended to follow him when he left 
for Europe, In 1817, when the Abridgement of the Vedant was 
published in London, Digby in his introductory “notice to the 
public” had quoted a letter he had recently received from his 
friend. In it Rammohun had explained why he had been unable 
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to undertake a voyage to England as soon as he could wish 
and added: “But you may depend upon my setting off for 
England 4 >vithin a very short period of time; and if you do not 
return to India before October next, you will most probably 
receive a letter from me, informing you of the exact time of 
my departure, and the name of the vessel on which I shall 
embark.” 

There is no question that his own mind was made up; 
indeed, he was making definite preparations for the visit. For 
he mentioned the matter to Lt. Col. Fitzclarence who wrote, 
“He is very desirous to visit England and enter one of our 
universities, where I shall be most anxious to see him, and 
to learn his ideas of our country, its manners, customs, etc.” 
Once again, however, he had been too sanguine in his hopes 
and underestimated the difficulties which stood in the way 
of his realizing his ambition. Twelve years or more were to 
pass before he could obtain a passage to England. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

A Chapter in Private History 

Public and private lives of eminent men are not always 
marked by that happy quality of congruence which the heroic 
convention demands. Behind the firm correctness of the public- 
figure not infrequently the observant eye can detect the weari¬ 
some strain of desperate shifts, of unhappy compromises and 
agitated improvisations imposed by private necessity. Cer¬ 
tainly, Rammohun’s career was subject to this inexorable, at 
times humiliating, dichotomy. His varied public pursuits had 
often to be carried on against a backcloth, as it were, of petty 
domestic embarrassments which were not the less stultifying 
because they were connected with litigation over property 
rights that seem to us of no consequence at all. During these 
early years in Calcutta to all appearances his star was in the 
ascendant. He was rapidly building up his reputation as a 
social reformer and had already emerged as the unquestioned 
leader of all that was progressive in contemporary Bengali 
society. Few who had their attention fixed on the rising curve 
of his public fortunes could have suspected that the success 
story was not the whole story. Yet the success had not 
lightened his load of personal troubles and might well have 
added to it. This burden was bound to curtail his style and 
seriously handicap him in his work. One* of the major reasons, 
in fact, why he was compelled indefinitely to postpone his trip 
to Europe was that several domestic complications had come to 
a head just when he was hoping to set about making practical 
arrangements for his voyage. 

For the mo.st part these difficulties were the legacy of a 
family dispute — and especially the misunderstanding with his 
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mother Tarini Devi who could not bring herself to forgive 
him what she regarded as callous dereliction of filial duty 
on his part. Ever since the financial disaster which had engulfed 
everyone in the Roy household with the exception of Ram¬ 
mohun, there had been growing coldness between them. The 
sense of estrangement was inevitably accentuated by the tragic 
circumstances in which his father and elder brother had died 
after serving varying terms in a debtors’ prison. Inevitably, 
because these circumstances contrasted painfully with Ram- 
mohun’s continuing prosperity. In spite of this, however, it 
appears that his two wives and children continued to stay 
in the parental house at Langurpara, living, technically at 
least, as an undivided family with the rest. This was partly 
because in the internecine quarrel his wives were inclined to 
take the side of the angels; partly it might have been because 
Rammohun was anxious lo retain a stake in the ancestral 
property. 

When Rammohun shifted from Rangpur to Calcutta, how¬ 
ever, he mu.st have intended his wives to follow him and live 
with him in the capital at least part of the time. For he 
purposely bought two houses, one of which was meant for the 
use of his family. But this design for living does not seem 
to have proved very satisfactory, at least for his wives, who 
probably did not find the ways of city dwellers to their taste 
and preferred the relative ease and quiet of life in the village. 
It is certain, at any rate, that some time in 1816 Rammohun 
decided to provide a new house for them in the country. 

Not, however, at Langurpara where, with only brief inter¬ 
ruptions, they had been living for almost quarter of a century, 
but at a village called Raghunathpur some distance away 
where Rammohun had acquired a plot of land some years 
earlier. This piece of land, it is said, had once been a cremation 
ground. But, evidently, he was not superstitious and as early 
as 1812 had begun to lay a garden on this site, though work 
on the house was not started till four years later. The house, 
wh-^n completed, was to be a comfortable country residence 
suited to the style of a well-to-do patrician familj'. Among 
other amenities, he had built a spacious platform in front of 
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the house intended for the performance of spiritual exercises; 
and we learn that it was built with bricks inscribed with 
the original syllable, the magic word which was before the 
world, the Vedic Logos — OM. This was no doubt meant to 
impress his neighbours that, no matter what his enemies might 
say as regards his apostasy, he was as good and pious a 
Brahmin as any who ever wore the sacred thread. 

His family moved into the house at Raghunathpur early in 
1817, though the building work was not completed till some 
time later. There were several reasons why the dhntngement 
had to be carried out in some hurry. In the first place, his 
eldest son, Radhaprasad Roy, had already reached the critical 
age of puberty and, according to the current notions of what 
was right and proi>er, was expected to get busy with the 
important task of rearing a family of his own. It had not been 
an easy matter to find a wife for him. The sins of the fathers 
are proverbially said to be visited upon their children; the 
fact that Rammohun was generally believed to have deviated 
from the straight and narrow Brahmanical path had made 
members of his community extremely reluctant to entertain 
the idea of accepting his son as their son-in-law; and it was 
only with some difficulty that eventually a Brahmin of Isapara, 
in the district of Hooghly, was persuaded to be broad-minded 
enough to give the hand of his daughter to Radhaprasad in 
marriage. With this happy addition to the family circle, which 
in the normal course of nature promised further additions, 
Rammohun sensibly considered it prudent to have a separate 
country house for his family. 

Apart from the growing needs of a growing family, there 
was, apparently, another compulsion at work — the growing 
hostility in Langurpara to Rammohun. Most chroniclers of 
his life have recorded graphic accounts of the systematic 
campaign of piersecution to which his family were .subjected 
by some of the more aggressive neighbours and, in particular, 
by an influential local zemindar, Ramjoy Batabyal. Ramjoy, 
it appears, was determined to hound them out of the village. 
He would come to their house early in the morning or late in 
the evening, bringing with him a large number of local 
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hoodlums; and, in order to harass Rammohim's relations, they 
would shout abuse, “crow like cocks” and throw “bones of 
cows and other animals” into the house. Presumably, by these 
means Ramjoy and his friends wanted to demonstrate their 
abhorrence of Rammohun’s mode of life in Calcutta where, 
according to his traducers, he was indulging in fleshpot^. real 
not merely metaphorical ones, in the company of his Muslim 
and Christian friends. This nuisance became so persistent and 
intolerable, we are told, that Rammohun’s mother, who in 
any case regarded Rammohun’s ideas and ways of conduct as 
abominations, insisted on her daughters-in-law leaving the 
house at Langurpara. 

This story of persecution has, of course, been disputed. One 
of Ramjoy’s descendants has claimed that the boot was actually 
on the other foot; that it was Rammohun Roy who persecuted 
Ramjoy mercilessly. In support of his version of the episode 
he has quoted documentary evidence of a case instituted by 
Ramjoy against Rammohun in the court of the judge at 
Hooghly in 1815-16, charging Rammohun with having deprived 
him of certain landed property “with violence” — a case, inci¬ 
dentally, in which both the judge at Hooghly and the Siidder 
Dewani Adalat entered judgement against Rammohun. But, 
as always, in such litigation truth is not ea.sy to establish. 
Nor, it may be said, is it wholly relevant. For it is not neces¬ 
sary to know whether Rammohun was the aggressor or the 
aggrieved party in this affair to prove that there was consi¬ 
derable hostility to Rammohun in the village as a result of 
what was rumoured of his attacks on Hinduism. And it is 
understandable that Tarini Devi, who did not harbour much 
love for her faithless son, was unwilling to expose herself to 
public opprobrium by providing shelter to Rammohun’s wives 
and children under her roof. 

Indeed, she had an even more compelling reason to get them 
out of the house. The long smouldering family feud over 
property was about to flare up and lead to ruinous litigation. 
For in .*ane, 1817, Rammohun’s nephew, Govindaprasad Roy, 
very foolishly lodged an elaborate bill of complaints against 
his uncle before the Equity Division of the Supreme Court at 
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Calcutta. As Govindaprasad was at the time still a minor of 
19 or 20, there has always been a strong presumption that he 
had not acted on his own initiative but on the instigation of 
others and that, in fact, it was Tarini Devi who encouraged 
him in the foolhardy venture and furnished the necessary 
finances. 


Accounts of this litigation given by most biographers have 
been based on heresay or Rammohun’s own statements. Thus 
Dr. Lant Carpenter in his memoir of Rammohun wrote: “Ram- 
mohun Roy recently stated that every effort had been made 
for the purpose, and that he had had, at an enormous expense, 
to defend himself against a series of legal proceedings insti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of depriving him of caste, and thereby 
of his patrimonial inheritance. Through his profound acquaint¬ 
ance, however, with the Hindu Law, he baffled the efforts of 
his interested enemies, and proved in the Courts of Justice 
that he had not forfeited his rights.” An even more categorical 
version was presented by William Adam to his audience in 
Boston when he delivered a lecture on Rammohun Roy some 
years after his death. “When the death of Rammohun Roy’s 
elder brother made him the head of the family” he told his 
listeners, “she (his mother) instituted suits against her son 
both in the King’s and Company’s Courts, with a view to 
disinherit him as an apostate and infidel, which, according to 
strict Hindu Law, excludes from the present and disqualifies 
for the future possession of any ancestral property, and even 
according to many authorities, of any property, that is self- 
acquired. She was defeated in this attempt.” 

Scrutiny of data in the legal records brought to light by 
recent scholarship, however, shows thjese and many othei* 
similar accounts to have been somewhat one-.sided and written 
with but imperfect appreciation of the complex issues, both of 
law and fact, involved in the case. It is simply not true that 
Govindaprasad was trying to deprive his uncle of his patrimony 
on the ground of Rammohun’s departure from Brahmanical 
faith. His contention was that it was Rammohun who had 
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deprived him of his due share of property belonging to an 
undivided and joint Hindu family. This is made perfectly dear 
in the “Bill of Complaint” which states, among other things,, 
that at the death of Govindaprasad’s father 
“their joint personal Estate... amounted to five lacs of Sicca 
Rupees or some other very great amount including the sum 
of Sicca Rupees eighty thousand in ready money of all which 
personal Estate consisting of ready money as aforesaid. Public 
Securities of the Govermnent of Bengal, Securities of Indivi¬ 
duals, Jewels, Gold and Silver ornaments and Plate, household 
furniture and other effects the said Rammohun Roy possessed 
himself as well as of all and singular the said joint immoveable 
or real Estate in trust for himself and your Orator who was 
then an infant of the age of fifteen years or thereabouts and 
the said Rammohun Roy also possessed himself and has since 
kept and is still in possession of all the Pottah title deeds, 
muniments. Books, Accounts and Papers belonging to the said 
ISstate immoveable or real and moveable or personal and your 
Orator further sheweth that the said Rammohun Roy shortly 
after the death of the said Juggomuhun Roy purchased with 
the joint funds of your Orator and the said Rammohun Roy 
and for their joint use and benefit a certain Upperroomed 
House and Ground thereunto belonging situate at Chowrin^ee 
in the Town of Calcutta of the value of Sicca Rupees twenty 
thousand or thereabouts and also an Upperroomed Garden 
House situate at Simlah in the Town of Calcutta of the value 
of Sicca Rupees thirteen thousand or thereabouts ...” 

After contending that he had continued to live with “the 
said Rammohun Roy as an undivided Hindu family at the 
family House at Nangulparrah... until the months of January 
and February in the year of Christ one thousand eight hundred 
and seventeen”, the “Orator” comes to the crux of the matter. 
“At or about the time aforesaid” he declares, “your Orator 
discovered that the said Rammohun Roy was seeking to injure 
and defraud your Orator and to deprive liim of his joint rights 
to hi? one iiioiety or half of the said joint Estate ... and your 
Orator furtlier sheweth that having discovered that the said 
Rammohun Roy was also seeking to defraud your Orator of 
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his share of the said joint personal Estate, your Orator applied 
to the said Raramohun Roy to come to a Partition with your 
Orator of the said joint immoveable or real Estate and also 
to come to an account with your Orator touching the said 
joint moveable or personal Estate and to pay to your Orator 
whatever upon such account being taken shall be found justly 
due and owing from him to your Orator in respect thereof with 
which reasonable applications your Orator well hoped that 
the said Rammohun Roy would have complied as in Justice 
and Equity he ought to have done.” Unfortunately, the Orator’s 
hopes in this respect, he goes on to tell the Court, were doomed 
to frustration because “the said Rammohun Roy combining 
and confederating himself to and with diverse other persons 
to your Orator unknown . .. positively refuses to comply with 
such your Orator’s reasonable applications.” Faced with this 
intransigence, the Orator has clearly no option but to place 
the matter before “a Court of Equity where matters of this 
kind are most properly cognizable and relievable.” And in 
conclusion he begs the Court to issue an order declaring him 
to be “entitled to one full and equal moiety or half of the .said 
joint Estate immoveable or real and moveable or personal” 
and further “that the said Rammohun Roy may be decreed to 
execute a Partition with your Orator of the said joint immove¬ 
able or real Estate and to an account with him touching the 
said joint personal Estate and the rents and profits of the said 
joint immoveable or real Estate come to his hands, Possession 
or Power or to the hands, Possession or Power of any other 
person or persons to his use and to pay to your Orator what¬ 
ever upon such account being taken shall be found due and 
owing from the said Rammohun Roy to your Orator your 
Orator hereby offering to pay to the said Rammohun Roy 
whatever sums of money (if any) shall upon such account 
being taken be found due and owing from your Orator to 
the said Rammohun Roy...” 

It is difficult on the face of it to distinguish any particularly 
singular features about this case which seems to fall within 
the commonplace category of a family dispute over property 
familiar enoug.li in Indian courts. Certainly, there is no hint 
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of the religious motive which has so often been stressed by 
Rammohun’s biographers. Nowhere in his lengthy complaint 
does Govindaprasad draw attention to Rammohun’s “apostasy”, 
much less try to prove that his uncle was not entitled to 
any share of the property because he had abandoned the faith 
of his forefathers. All that he claims is his half share of a 
joint estate. If anyone does bring in the religious issue, either 
by implication or direct assertion, curiously enough, it is Ram- 
mohun Roy who in building his line of defence insists on pre¬ 
senting himself as the victim of persecution and proving that 
his nephew’s case against him is part of a calculated attempt 
to deprive him of his self-acquired property and injure his 
interests because of his determined religious non-conformity. 


It is, of course, difficult on the basis of evidence produced 
before the Court to discover whether there was any substance 
in the claims preferred by Govindaprasad against his uncle. 
On the other hand, it is as just as hard to establish with cer¬ 
tainty that Rammohun was telling the whole truth when, in 
answering his nephew’s bill of complaint, he maintained that 
the properties and benefits under dispute were his personal 
acquisitions and not part of a joint estate. The truth, perhaps, 
is that in all cases of this kind allowance must be made for a 
considerable measure of prevarication on both sides, since, 
where property is involved, no man of property is ever capable 
of telling the whole truth — or anything approaching it. 

The litigation dragged on for two and a half years. Ram¬ 
mohun was aware of the serious consequences which must 
follow if his nephew were to win his case. He took no chances 
and decided to fight back with all the energy and ingenuity 
at his command. Govindaprasad during the initial stages of 
the case had engaged a European, William Scott, to act as his 
attorney. Rammohim secured the services of one of the most 
successful solicitors in Calcutta, Benjamin Turner, to handle 
his defence. He cited an impressive list of witnesses to testify 
tliH the charges brought against him were a fabrication and 
that, in truth, ever since the deed of partition executed by his 
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father, he had ceased to belong to an undivided Hindu family 
and operated in all his business transactions entirely on his 
own initiative and responsibility. 

Luck favoured him in another way. By a happy coinci¬ 
dence, the case came up to be heard before a panel of three 
Judges one of whom was none other than the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Sir Edward Hyde East, who was well 
acquainted with Rammohun Roy and entertained high regard 
for his varied talents and public spirit. Justice might be 
blindly impartial, but those who dispense it are neither wholly 
blind nor wholly impartial; and the human factor counts. 
Moreover, Rammohun was too subtle a man to neglect in the 
conduct of his defence those deft little touches which were 
sure to confirm the presiding Judge in his favourable opinion 
of him. In submitting his reply, for instance, he took the oath 
in a Western fashion. For we learn from a note in Sir Edward’s 
own hand that “the defendant in addition to the ordinary mode 
of swearing for a person of his caste and condition held in 
his hands at the time the Vedant” This gesture could hardly 
fail to impress a Christian Liberal like the Chief Justice. No 
doubt the gesture was perfectly consistent with Rammohun’s 
own beliefs and wholly sincere, but there is some truth in 
Brajendranath Banerji’s contention that this public exhibition 
of his non-conformity “can hardly be said to have been free 
from all touch of self-consciousness, if not exactly of pose ...” 

From the very beginning, therefore, it turned out to be an 
unequal battle. The wretched nephew had obviously been ill- 
advised to engage in a contest in which the dice were loaded 
heavily against him. He should have known that in the long- 
drawn struggle he could not possibly match his uncle’s re¬ 
sources in wealth, influence and experience of manoeuvre. By 
midsummer, 1819, Govindaprasad was vjlrtually at the end, of 
his tether. For on August 24, we find him ^petitioning the Court 
that his circumstances “are so reduced that he cannot carry 
on the proceedings of the said suit against the said Rammohun 
Roy” unless he is granted “leave of this Honourable Court to 
prosecute the said suit in forma pauperis through his present 
Attorney Mr, Wm. Smith.” To support his petition he duly 
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filed an Affidavit which gives a graphic description of his 
destitution and states that he “is not after payment of all his 
just Debts worth the sum of one hundred Arcot Rupees in 
the world save and except the wearing apparel and bedding... 
and that no person or persons hath or have in trust for him 
any sum or sums of money or other property whatever save 
and except the matter in dispute in this cause.” 

The permission to carry on the suit in jorma pauperis was 
granted by Sir Edward Hyde East. But this indulgence proved 
of no avail. Nothing fails like a failure; and by now it was 
clear that his cause was lost. Despite repeated adjournments 
allowed by the Court, he was unable to produce several of 
his material witnesses, including his grandmother, Tarini Devi. 
The Court gave its final verdict on December 10, 1819, declar¬ 
ing “This Court doth think fit to adjudge order and decree 
and doth adjudge Order and Decree that the said Bill of 
Complaint of the said Complainant in this cause do stand 
absolutely dismissed out of and from this Court with costs.” 

But dismissal was, in fact, merely a formal confirmation of 
an accomplished defeat. Govindaprasad had already on October 
19, 1819, withdrawn his claims on his uncle and abjectly asked 
for his forgiveness in a letter written in Bengali. “At the 
instigation of other people” he pleaded, “I lodged a false suit 
in the Equity Division of the Supreme Court, claiming from 
you a share of the property. I now realize that owing to my 
mistake in embarking on this affair I am suffering a good 
many troubles and also causing you mental worry and expen¬ 
diture. You are in the place of my father; therefore, if you 
will forgive my offences and permit me to approach you, I 
shall explain all the particulars to you in person.” 

It was not in Rammohun’s nature to refuse forgiveness to 
a defeated enemy; and in this case the transgressor was only 
a gullible youth and the son of his brother. He readily forgave 
Govindaprasad even though the litigation had involved him in 
heavy expense, caused him no end of anxiety for nearly three 
years, a'ld completely upset his plans for a voyage to Europe 
on which he had set his heart. He not only forgave his prodigal 
nephew who had thrown himself at his mercy when completely 
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destitute and without any means of livelihood: he took it upon 
himself to find a job for him; and in 1822 succeeded in 
procuring for him the post of the Ahkari Daroga — Blxcise 
Inspector ^ in the Excise Department, thanks to the good 
offices of his friend John Digby who had returned to India 
at the end of 1819 and, after almost two years of paid unem¬ 
ployment in Calcutta, had been appointed acting Collector at 
Burdwan. Confirmation of this is to be found in one of Digby’s 
letters which says: “Govindaprasad Roy. .. ruined himself 
by an unsuccessful lawsuit in the Supreme Court which he 
had carried on during my absence in Europe against his uncle 
Rammohun Roy; the latter, after my return, from compassion 
for his nephew’s distress, was induced to request me to give 
him a situation to keep him from starving.” He did more than 
merely recommend him to Digby for a situation: he managed 
to persuade his young friend and admirer, Dwarkanath Tagore, 
to come forward and offer himself as security for Govinda¬ 
prasad. 

That this act of indulgence towards his nephew signified 
quite an exceptional quality of mercy in his make becomes 
clear when it is remembered that Govindaprasad, though he 
had withdrawn his charges against Rammohun Roy and apolo¬ 
gised for all the trouble he had occasioned, continued to 
conduct himself in a manner which savoured of duplicity and 
malice rather than contrition and gratitude. When Jagamohun’s 
widow, Govindaprasad’s mother, decided to lodge a complaint 
against Rammohun, we find that she did so with the full 
knowledge, and presumably tacit agreement, of her son who 
signed his name as “an attesting witness” to her instrument of 
attorney on September 29, 1820. Her suit against her brother- 
in-law, though different in some material details from the one 
which her son had instituted and lost, was in essence much the 
same. She claimed as her own certain landed estates which 
she declared had been purchased by Rammohun with funds 
advanced by her. However, she was to be even less successful 
in proving her case than her son. She could produce no 
witnesses in support of her claims and Sir Edward Hyde East 
finally dismissed her case with costs for want of prosecution at 
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the end of November, 1821. Thus a painful chapter in the 
private history of Rammohun ended with what seemed a com¬ 
plete vindication and triumph for him. 


Triumph? Superficially, no doubt, it could be so described. 
The verdict of the Supreme Court in his favour established 
his ownership of the highly valuable disputed estate; up to a 
point it vindicated him before the eyes of the world and dis¬ 
credited his enemies. But there was another side to it and 
he was honest enough to know the price at which the triumph 
had been achieved. The price was a deep tragedy, the more 
heartbreaking because it could never publicly be uttered. 
Behind and beyond the intricate legal phraseology, behind and 
beyond the assertive claims and counter-claims, an infinitely 
more poignant drama was being played out to its bitter end 
— the drama of a tragic estrangement between a mother and 
son. To all appearances, the litigation might have been no 
more than a commonplace family dispute over a question of 
inheritance and ownership of an estate, important no doubt 
in its immediate consequences for the parties concerned, but 
of no intrinsic and wider human interest. Behind and beyond 
the tedious arguments of a case in equity, however, there 
was the clash of two personalities, equally stubborn, equally 
firm of purpose and conviction. And this conflict of two tena¬ 
cious wills in retrospect acquires an almost symbolic character 
since Rammohun’s mother, who seems to have been the unseen 
mover behind this disastrous litigation, was as firmly fastened 
upon a past beyond recall as he was determined to strike a 
path into an uncertain future. 

The “Autobiographical Sketch” makes a passing reference 
to a “coolness” between Rammohun and his immediate kindred. 
In fact, it had by now developed into something much more 
than coolness: it had become a passionate feud which allowed 
no room for any charity of sentiment and in which neither 
sid^ expected or gave any quarter. Hie special “cross-interro¬ 
gatories” that Rammohun had drawn up, and with which he 
fully intended to confront Tarini Devi had she been produced 
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in the Court as witness for Govindaprasad, reveal something 
of the extremity of their mutual alienation. In the eleventh 
interrogatory, for instance, she was to be asked: 

“Have you not had serious disputes and differences with 
your son the Defendant Rammohun Roy on account of his 
religious opinions and have you not instigated and prevailed 
on your Grandson the Complainant to institute the present 
suit against the said Defendant, as a measure of revenge, 
because the said Defendant hath refused to practise the rites 
and ceremonies of the Hindu Religion in the manner in which 
you wish the same to be practised or performed? Have not 
you and the Complainant and other members of your family 
estranged yourself and themselves from all intercourse with 
the Defendant on account of his religious opinions and writ¬ 
ings? Have you not repeatedly declared that you desire the 
ruin of the Defendant and that there will not only be no sin 
but that it will be meritorious to effect the temporal ruin of 
the Defendant, provided he shall not resume or follow the 
religious usages and worship of his forefathers? Have you not 
publicly declared that it will not be sinful to take away the 
life of a Hindoo who forsakes the idolatry and ceremonies of 
worship, usually practised by persons of that Religion? Has 
not the Defendant in fact refused to practise the rites and 
ceremonies of the Hindoo religion in respect to the worship 
of the Idols? Have not you, and the Complainant and others 
of the Defendant’s relations had several meetings and conver¬ 
sations on this subject and declare solemnly on your Oath, 
whether you do not know and believe that the present suit 
would not have been instituted if the Defendant had not acted 
in religious matters contrary to your wishes and entreaties and 
differently from the practices of his ancestors? Do you not 
in your conscience believe that you wil4 be justified in giving 
false testimony and in doing everything in your power to 
effect the ruin of the Defendant and to enable the Complainant 
to succeed in the present suit, inasmuch as the Defendant has 
refused to continue the worship of the Idols? Did you not 
since the commencement of this suit make a personal applica¬ 
tion to the Defendant at his house in Simlah in Calcutta for 
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the grant of a piece of Land that the profits thereof might be 
applied towards the worship of an Idol and did not the Defen¬ 
dant offer you a large sum of money to be distributed in 
Charity to the poor, but refuse to contribute in any manner 
to the encouragement of the worship of Idols? Were you not 
on that occasion exceedingly displeased with the Defendant 
and did you not then express your displeasure and threaten 
the Defendant for having refused to comply with your 
request?" 

It does not, of course, follow that because this astonishing 
questionnaire was framed by Rammohun for Tarini Devi to 
answer in the Court, all its implications are to be accepted as 
being proved. On the contrary, it is common knowledge that 
in drafting such interrogatories parties to a dispute are not 
primarily guided by the desire to bring out the truth; that 
their main consideration is to strengthen their case and impress 
the Judges favourably; and that to achieve this legitimate 
purpose all kinds of tendentious questions are put to witnesses. 
In preparing these cross-interrogatories, therefore, Rammohun 
could hardly avoid a certain element of exaggeration and over¬ 
statement, if not falsification, of facts. 

However, the verity or otherwise of the suggestions in this 
document is not the real point of interest. The real point of 
interest is that, whether or not he believed his insinuations 
against his mother to be wholly true, he was not averse to 
submitting Tarini Devi to a cross-examination along these 
lines. It was demonstrably his intention to prove to the Court 
that she was inspired by a deep enmity towards him; that 
she desired his worldly ruin and was perfectly willing to 
resort to false testimony to bring about this purpose; indeed, 
that she would have welcomed his death and looked upon his 
murder as a highly meritorious act. There are few instances 
in recorded history of a son attributing such homicidal malice 
and vindictiveness of intent to his mother. That Rammohun 
was prepared to do so, not in private but an open Court of 
La'V', throvv^s a lurid light on the morbid tensions whdch had 
blighted all feeling of tenderness and affection normally asso¬ 
ciated with mother-and-son relationship. Evidently, by now 
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he had completely hardened his heart against her and did not 
believe a reconciliation was ever possible. 

Tarini Devi, it is true, did not actually have to undergo 
the ordeal of this cross-examination. She was never produced 
in the Court by Govindaprasad and was thus spared the 
humiliation of so cruel a confrontation. But there was no com¬ 
fort for her in this escape. The dismissal of the case was an 
even more terrible blow for her than for her grandson who 
was nominally the plaintiff. She had backed his cause heavily; 
indeed, she had risked almost everything she possessed; and 
she had lost. Like him, she was reduced to utter penury, but, 
unlike him, she was too proud to go to her son for charity 
in her distress. The material loss, in any case, she could 
stoically have endured. What was beyond endurance was the 
psychological humiliation of defeat in the long-drawn combat 
of wills. It shattered her completely and she never recovered 
from it. Some time in 1820, we learn, she renounced all her 
worldly interests and took the road to the famous temple of 
Jagannath at Puri. There she lived the remaining two years 
of her life, devoting her time to sweeping the temple floor, 
presumably as an exercise in humility and penitential piety. 

Yet the heartbreak was not all on one side. Rammohun, for 
his part, could hardly have derived any inward gratification 
from his legal victory. For he was not so unnatural in his 
make, nor so insensitive, as to exult in his mother’s discom¬ 
fiture, He felt all the wrenching pity of this strange alienation, 
so unnecessary, and yet so inevitable. He was aware of the 
unhappiness which he had caused her, not through any pre¬ 
meditated desire to hurt her, but just by being himself rather 
than what she hoped and expected him to be. The quarrel, 
it is true, had not been of his choosing or making. But this 
conviction did not by itself absolve him in his mind of the 
responsibility for her misery. In the act of winning his case, 
he had lost much more than he had gained: he had saddled 
himself with a gnawing sense of remorse, if not guilt. 

This private tragedy has been slurred over by most of Ram- 
mohun’s biographers. Dr. Lant Carpenter in his biographical 
sketch would have us believe, on the authority of what he 
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claimed was told him by Rammohun himself, that before Tarini 
Devi started on her last pilgrimage, there was a reconciliation 
between the mother and the son. More: he has recorded that 
not only she forgave her son, but actually acknowledged her 
mistake in upholding the superstitions of popular Hinduism 
and declared her conviction in the unity of God even though, 
for her part, “she could not throw off the shackles of idolatrous 
customs.” “Rammohun,” she is reported as having admitted 
to him, “you are right; but I am a weak woman, and am 
grown too old to give up these observances, which are a 
comfort to me.” Thus all was well because it had ended well. 

The story might well be authentic; at least, it has been 
treated as such. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
Tarini Devi had a belated change of heart. Nevertheless, such 
a surrender of her tenaciously held position is so much at 
variance with all that we know of her conduct, and so incon¬ 
sistent with the hard lineaments of her character, that we are 
justified in accepting it with considerable reserve even if we 
do not reject it as improbable. At all events, whether or not 
this neat and happy conclusion is credited, a reconciliation 
under the duress of adverse circumstances could scarcely have 
provided a salve for Rammohun’s troubled conscience. It could 
not have effaced the memory of the painful intimate estrange¬ 
ment which had lasted twenty years or more. And beyond 
the memory of the pain was the pain itself that rankled like 
an everlasting thorn in the spirit. 

For Rammohun, despite the emotional reticence and reserve 
he learnt to cultivate in self-defence, was capable of feeling 
deeply, even passionately. He was by no means impervious 
to the strong pull of common human attachments. Dr. Lant 
Carpenter was to note that whenever he spoke of his mother 
it was with warm affection — and “a glistening eye.” The 
ghstening eye itself was, perhaps, a screen for something too 
deep for tears. Behind it a more perceptive observer might 
well have registered the febrile pulse of a remorse for which 
eveii'the most convincing intellectual essays in self-justifica¬ 
tion could offer no effective therapy. 
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The Age of Polemics 




CHAPTER NINE 


Not for Burning 

There is a penalty for everything; and it is, perhaps, part 
of the penalty of being a public figure that often even in the 
midst of most harassing private preoccupations, public life 
must go on as usual — or nearly as usual. The squalid and 
wearisome litigation into which Rammohun had been dragged 
by his relatives, of course, meant putting aside for the time 
being the notion of a trip to the Western World which he 
had been entertaining enthusiastically. But apart from this, 
he did not allow his domestic troubles to interfere materially 
with his varied public activities. In some important directions, 
indeed, he even extended their range and added many new 
and exacting responsibilities to those which he was already 
shouldering. 

As before, the Society of Friends still demanded his atten¬ 
tion; if anything more than before, because there had been 
some defections of the weaker Brethren. True, the weekly 
meetings of the Atmiya Sabha, which had originally been 
held at his house in Maniktala and later in Simla Bouse, were 
shifted to the houses of some of his friends and associates 
like Brindaban Mitra, Raja Kali Sankar Ghoshal and others. 
And it has been suggested by the Rev. K. S. Macdonald, a 
Presbyterian Missionary, that the change of venue was 
actuated, not so much by considerations of convenience, but 
Rammohun’s wish to avoid giving the impression, while the 
property dispute was still going on, of being closely connected 
with a religious body that was suspected by the orthodox 
conscience of heterodoxy — and even heresy — since such an 
impression might well have jeopardized his worldly interests. 
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especially his inheritance rights. The suggestion, however, 
seems wholly unwarranted and no proof has ever been offered 
to support it. Far from drawing a discreet veil over his 
unorthodox views, Rammohun throughout this period went 
out of his way to display them for all to see and represented 
himself as the victim of persecution precisely because of his 
unyielding non-conformity in religious matters. 

This was clearly shown in the line of defence he took up 
in the Supreme Court. And not only in the Supreme Court. 
There is no evidence whatever that between 1817 and 1821 
he soft-pedalled his attacks on the citadel of Hindu Orthodoxy 
or slackened his effort as the chief, in fact the only, publicist 
for the movement of reformation. During these four years 
he published nearly a dozen tracts and translations in Bengali 
and Sanskrit, among them the Mandukya Upanishad. Review¬ 
ing the latter in December 1817, the Calcutta Monthly Journal 
observed with impressive foresight, “Should these desiderata 
be accomplished, at any period, however remote, we are 
satisfied that the intellectual exertions of Rammohun Roy will 
be remembered with gratitude; and if the labours of Luther 
in the Western World are entitled to be commemorated by 
Christians, the Herculean efforts of the individual we have 
alluded to, must place him among the benefactors of the 
Hindoo portion of mankind.” 

The argument of reformation was articulated with no less 
vehemence through the medium of English which was already 
beginning to take the place of Persian and Sanskrit as the 
language of intellectual intercourse among the leading ele¬ 
ments of the middle class in cities like Calcutta and Bombay. 
Rammohun followed his Second Defence of Hindu Theism with 
the publication in 1819 of English translations of the Moonduk 
and Kuth Upanishads, both “according to the gloss of the 
celebrated Sunkracharyu (Sankaracharya).” As with his 
other English translations of Vedantic texts, both were accom¬ 
panied by prefaces which contained the heart of the matter. 
Tli^ prefaces were undoubtedly brief, even very brief, but 
brevity in thL case seemed the soul of calculated provocation 
and showed not the slightest trace of any mellowing in the 
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g^eral tone of his polemics against the upholders of estab¬ 
lished traditions and institutions of Brahmanical worship. In 
the introduction to the Moonduk Upanishad of the Atharva 
Veda he declares with obvious defiance: 

“The public will, I hope, be assured that nothing but the 
natural inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of 
objects resembling their own nature, and to the external forms 
of rites palpable to their grosser senses, joined to the self- 
interested motives of their pretended guides, has rendered the 
generality of the Hindoo community (in defiance of their 
sacred books) devoted to idol-worship, — the source of pre¬ 
judice and superstition and of the total destruction of 
moral principle, as countenancing criminal intercourse, suicide, 
female murder, and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove 
in any degree the means of diminishing the extent of those 
evils, I shall ever deem myself most amply rewarded.” 

As if this were not enough, the preface to the Kuth 
Upanishad of the Ujoor Veda sets out to rub it in all over 
again. Apparently, he was in an extremely optimistic frame 
of mind when he wrote it. For he tells us, “A great body of 
my countrymen, possessed of good understandings, and not 
much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in other works, 
already laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the 
puerile system of idol-worship which they were led to follow, 
have altered their religious conduct in a manner becoming 
the dignity of human beings...” He admits, of course, that 
the battle is not yet won and there remain many “advocates 
of idolatry and their misguided followers, over whose opinions 
prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense and 
judgement”; and these “prefer custom and fashion to the 
authorities of their scriptures, and therefore continue, under 
the form of religious devotion, to practise a system which 
destroys, to the utmost degree, the natural texture of society, 
and prescribes crimes of the most heinous nature, which even 
the most savage nations would blush to commit, unless com¬ 
pelled by the most urgent necessity.” But what of it? It is 
only a matter of time, he assures his readers, before even 
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these misguided spirits would see the light of rational faith 
and take to more seemly ways of piety and worship: 

“I am, however, not without a sanguine hope that, through 
Divine Providence and human exertions, they will sooner or 
later avail themselves of that true system of religion which 
leads its observers to a knowledge and love of God, and to a 
friendly inclination towards their fellow-creatures, impressing 
their hearts at the same time with humility and charity, 
accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. 
Contrary to the code of idolatry, this system defines sin as 
evil thoughts proceeding from the heart, quite unconnected 
with observances as to diet and other matters of form. At 
any rate, it seems to me that I cannot better employ my time 
than in an endeavour to illustrate and maintain truth, and 
to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding in the 
mercy of that Being to whom the motives of our actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known.” 

This was not just conventional high-mindedness. Rammohun 
was as good as his word. He persevered with the purpose he 
had defined — the purpose of “illustrating and maintaining 
truth” as he saw it. A year later he saw through the press 
another short tract. It was entitled, significantly, “An Apology 
for the Pursuit of Final Beatitude, independently of Brahmun- 
ical Observances.” In it he reiterates his favourite argument 
that attainment of spiritual illumination is in no way contin¬ 
gent upon ritualistic formalities, repetitions of empty formulae 
or observance of a strict dietary routine. The pamphlet, in 
fact, was the summary in print of his polemics with a learned 
South Indian Brahmin, Subramanya Sastri, with whom he 
had already engaged in public debate at the house of Behari 
Lai Chaubey. 

It cannot be said that all this pamphleteering was intended 
to conceal from the public eye his religious radicalism. At 
no time during these years did he tone down his critique of 
Hindu bigotry, or show an inclination to retreat from the 
poslo^on ho had taken up, much less make any serious com¬ 
promise on matters of principle with his opponents. Rather 
the reverse: not only did he indicate no wish to recant what 
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most of the members of his community regarded as deadly 
heresies, but he boldly and quite deliberately decided to 
enlarge the field of controversy. For it is from 1818 onwards 
that he began to prepare the ground for launching the most 
important campaign of his career; a campaign which was not 
merely to make enormous demands on his time, energy and 
intellectual resources, but on his reserves of moral courage. 

His earliest ventures in this new field of combat, it is true, 
were cautious, almost tentative. They were more in the nature 
of probing reconnaissances than full scale assaults. But who 
can blame him for being cautious? The issue on which he was 
about to throw out a challenge to the entrenched forces of 
Hindu medievalism and reaction was the most explosive that 
could be imagined, given the prevailing sentiment among the 
Hindus at the time. In comparison with the fierce and violent 
passions aroused against him by this new controversy, all his 
previous clashes with orthodoxy were to appear as minor and 
relatively amiable skirmishes. The new campaign, which was 
to lead to some of the toughest engagements of his life, had 
as its aim the abolition of the Suttee. 


It is always hard in retrospect to recreate the horror of a 
distant nightmare. Where the nightmare belongs to a bygone 
age and generation, the task of evocation is almost impossible. 
Thus we cannot today recapture in our imagination the savage 
brutality associated with the practice of Suttee no matter how 
hard we try. Literally, the word has been rendered as meaning 
an act of faith or truth; the woman who performed the rite 
qualified for the title of Sati — a true and faithful wife. But 
this euphemistic jargon of piety cloaked the terrible reality 
of what must' surely be the cruellest rritual conceived by 
morbid religiosity — the ritual of burning and, more rarely, 
burying, widows with the bodies of their dead husbands. 

The rite, it should be added, is by no means unique and 
exclusive to the history of Hinduism. At one time or another, 
in one form or another, most patriarchal ancient societies have 
been addicted to widow-sacrifice — from Scandinavia to the 
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South Sea Islands. It belongs, Edward Thompson remarks in 
his essay, “to a barbaric stratum which once overlay the world, 
including India.” Interplay of complex and perverse motives 
lie at its root. Diodorus Siculus claims, without meaning to 
be frivolous, that it represents an ingenious device on the part 
of husbands to ensure against premature death, since the 
knowledge that they would have to perish with their spouses 
acted as a great deterrent and discouraged faithless wives 
from contriving to do away with llieir husbands. More serious 
sociologists, however, trace its origin to other motives. On 
the one hand, they attribute it to the subjugation of woman 
and the logical product of a social system which reduced her 
to the status of man’s chattel; on the other, they link it with 
the belief, as Penzer says, “that life in the next world is a 
reflex of this life.” But whatever the origination, the Hindu 
law-givers surpassed all others in elaborating a curious mix¬ 
ture of naive and sophisticated metaphysical sanctions for this 
homicidal custom. 

Yet Hinduism acquired rather than invented it. The earliest 
Indo-Aryan religious literature contains no direct reference to 
it. The one verse in the Rig Veda which has been invoked as 
justiflcation is of doubtful authenticity; Max Muller even 
declared it to be “perhaps the most flagrant instance of what 
can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood.” According to 
Barth “certain hints in the symbolism connected with funerals, 
particularly in the Aiharva Veda, came very near it, and in a 
measure foreshadow it.” In India of the Epic period, the rite 
had obviously become a familiar practice. The Mahabharata, 
though not the Ramayana, recounts edifying examples of 
widows cheerfully mounting the funeral pyre with the bodies 
of their departed husbands to prove their “truth.” The Greeks 
who came with Alexander’s armies found it prevalent in the 
frontier city of Taxila and as far East as they were able to 
penetrate the Land of Five Rivers. Classical historians, like 
Strabo and Propertius, testify to its currency. Much later, 
E\iropeans who travelled the EJastem World, like Marco Polo, 
did not fail to embroider the sensational theme. However, 
it may be doubted whether even when it was the height of 
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fashion, as among the Rajputs who for political and patriotic 
reasons or considerations of princely prestige went in for these 
holocausts on the grandest scale, it was ever a universal habit. 
Its incidence was the greatest among the higher castes, with 
the somewhat surprising exception of Brahmins who had a 
vested economic interest in Suttee, but apparently did not 
recommend it as obligatory for their own women. 

The more humane religions which sprang from the soil of 
India, like Buddhism, Jainism, and much later Sikhism, tried 
to discourage and even categorically condemn the rite, though 
not always successfully. So, too, did the more humane secular 
authorities. Some of the Moghul emperors, for example, endea¬ 
voured to uproot it. Akbar, though he did not go so far as 
to outlaw it within his Empire, prohibited the use of compul¬ 
sion. On one occasion, he is said to have rushed hundred 
miles on horseback — from Delhi to Jodhpur — to prevent 
the daughter-in-law of the Raja from being compelled to 
perform the Suttee. Jahangir went further: he actually 
decreed its abolition and prescribed death penalty for anyone 
aiding or abetting this species of murder. His grandson 
Aurangzeb, often painted in the darkest colours by Hindu 
historians, was compassionate enough, according to Manucci, 
to issue an order that “in all lands under Moghul control, never 
again should the officials allow a woman to be burnt.” And 
not only the Moghuls: enlightened Hindu rulers, too, recoiled 
in horror from this barbaric ritual. Baji Rao, the Peshwa, took 
energetic measures to suppress it in the Maratha dominions. 
But it is one thing to lay down the law, quite another to 
enforce it. The administrative machinery even at its best and 
most organised was never equal to the task of preventing 
Hindu widows being forcibly burnt. 

Ihe attitude of the Europeans to the’ problem of Suttee 
varied. As early as 1510, Albuquerque tried to enforce its 
prohibition in areas under Portuguese control. Later the Dutch 
and the French made some efforts in the same direction in 
their territories. The British, when they had developed stakes 
in the country, showed themselves the most complaisant — 
and, as always, found the best of reasons to justify their 
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tolerance of Suttee. Though they did not mind interfering 
massively in matters which involved the livelihood of the 
people, they were overwhelmed by all kinds of scruples when¬ 
ever it was a question of interfering in the interests of 
humanity. There were, no doubt, individuals who on their own 
initiative, and often at considerable risk, did not hesitate to 
intervene to prevent the more flagrant cases of such ritual 
murders. Tradition, for example, credits the legendary Job 
Chamock with the chivalrous rescue of a beautiful Brahmin 
widow from the flames whom he is supposed to have later 
married; and there are other, more authentic, if less romantic, 
stories of rescue operations undertaken by the Company’s 
officials. But the official policy had nothing chivalrous or 
merciful about it. Even after the Company’s authority was 
securely established over a large part of the sub-continent, it 
showed no concern about the fate of Hindu widows and stuck 
to its p>olicy of non-interference in religious matters, presum¬ 
ably because it was the least likely to disturb the profitable 
routine of business. 

A significant incident occurred in 1789. A Collector of 
Shahabad, M. H. Brooke, was moved by his humanitarian 
feelings to refuse permission for a Suttee to be performed in 
his district. Having taken this action, he was evidently assailed 
by some doubts as to its rectitude and tried to ascertain 
whether he could count on the approval of the Government. 
“My Lord,” he wrote to Cornwallis, the Governor-General, 
“cases some times occur in which a Collector, having no specific 
orders for the guidance of his conduct, is necessitated to act 
from his own sense of what is right. The assertion has this 
day been verified in an application from the relatives and 
friends of a Hindu woman, for my sanction to the horrid 
ceremony of burning with her deceased husband. Being impres¬ 
sed with a belief that this savage custom has been prohibited 
in and about Calcutta, and considering the same reasons for 
its discontinuance would probably be held valid throughout 
whole extent of the Company’s authority, I positively 
refused my consent. The rites and superstitions of the Hindu 
religion should be allowed with the most unqualified tolerance, 
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but a practice at which human nature shudders I cannot per¬ 
mit within the limits of my jurisdiction, without particular 
instructions. I beg, therefore. My Lord, to be informed 
whether my conduct in this instance meets your appro¬ 
bation.” 

The answer to this plea for clarification came in due course. 
If it did not disapprove of Brooke’s impulsive act of mercy, 
it showed considerable reluctance to approve of it. Cornwallis 
who was to think nothing of introducing a wholly alien system 
of land tenure and ownership in Bengal, was not prepared 
to allow Brooke to make a habit of refusing permission to 
those who wanted to bum widows. On the contrary, he quite 
definitely told the Collector of Shahabad that he was not to 
allow hfs bowels of compassion to be so moved as to ignore 
the stern voice of duty. The Government, he wrote, “do not 
deem it advisable to authorise you to prevent the observance 
of it by coercive measures, or by any exertion of your official 
powers; as the public prohibition of a ceremony, authorised 
by the tenets of the religion of the Hindus, and from the 
observance of which they have never been restricted by the 
ruling power, would in all probability tend rather to in¬ 
crease than diminish their veneration for it, and consequently 
prove the means of rendering it more prevalent than it is at 
present.” 

This was not the kind of ruling calculated to encourage 
other, and necessarily cautious, district officers to follow the 
example of compassionate initiative set by the Collector of 
Shahabad. Sixteen years were to pass before there was another 
case of a British magistrate having the courage to interfere 
with the time-honoured “observance.” In 1805, a certain 
Mr. Elphinstone at Gaya in Behar refused to allow a young 
widow, evidently a minor well below the age of consent, to 
be sent to her death in the name of religion. Meanwhile, a 
few unofficial personalities had also been troubled about the 
matter, among them the most persistent being William Carey, 
the indefatigable missionary from Serampore. On his own he 
had been conducting a statistical survey and brought to the 
notice of the Government that in 1803 alone, within a thirty 
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miles radius of the capital, there had been some 438 cases 
of Suttee. 

The figures were alarming enough even for the complacent 
authorities at Fort William. Some qualms of conscience were 
felt in high places and the administration bestirred itself to 
take action. The action which it took with infinite caution 
was not exactly a model of boldness; it was even a classic of 
evasion. Before making up its mind, the Government decided 
to ascertain the precise legal position. It approached the 
Nizamat Adalat, or the Central Court, which had a number 
of learned Muslim divines and Hindu Pandits on its pay-roll 
to guide it in questions involving Hindu and Muslim jurispru¬ 
dence, for an opinion. In the fulness of time an opinion was 
forthcoming, the author being a Brahmin named Ghanashyam 
Sarma. The opinion was not very enlightening, but at least 
it had the saving grace of ambiguity. Like other Brahmanical 
jurists before him, Sarma was equivocal and evasive. The sum 
of his profound researches was that “women who desire to 
join their husbands on the funeral pyre can do so provided 
they have no infant children to look after, they are not preg¬ 
nant or in the period of menstruation, or are not minors. 
If a woman having an infant child can make proper arrange¬ 
ments for the rearing of the child, she can bum herself 
along with the dead body of her husband. But it is against 
the Sastras or customs to apply drugs or intoxicants and to 
make a woman lose her senses. Before a woman performs 
concremation she must take the solemn oath and perform 
some other ceremonies. If a woman performs the ceremony 
of concremation then she enjoys the company of her husband 
in heaven for as many years as there are hair on the body — 
for three and a half crore years.” 

Having informed themselves of what Hindu Law and 
custom required, the Company’s higher executives felt justified 
in lapsing back into a masterly immohilisme. They could not 
make up their minds as to what steps to take in this matter 
of iJfe and death till 1812 or 1813. Then, with some prodding 
from the Supreme Court, they moved ponderously to under¬ 
take the immense exertion involved in issuing an order, not 
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indeed to prohibit Suttee, but to “regulate it.” Instructions 
were drawn up for the magistrates and the police “to allow the 
Suttee in those cases where it is coimtenanced by their religion, 
and to prevent it in others in which it is prohibited by the 
same authority.” In short it was to be permitted where it 
was voluntary and the widow was not pregnant, carrying an 
infant or under sixteen; the police were instructed to obtain 
advance information on all prospective acts of Suttee and 
ensure that no widow was sent to the flames against her will, 
nor dragged to the funeral pyre while drugged into a state 
of insensibility. 

This was a remedy as bad as the ill it was supposed to cure. 
Indeed, worse: far from acting as deterrents these “regulations” 
helped to create the ambient impression of official sanction for 
the rite of concremation. “It was a lamentable procedure,” 
Messrs. Thompson and Garratt comment, “for the police officer 
would almost invariably be a Hindu or a Muslim of the poorer 
classes, and in either case would not be too critical, while his 
presence would give an impression that the Government’s 
approval had been obtained.” That is putting it mildly, judging 
from the results. Between 1815 and 1818, recorded cases of 
Suttee in the six divisions of Calcutta, Dacca, Murshidabad, 
Patna, Benares and Bareilly rose dramatically from 387 to 
840; and these statistics must be assumed to have been on 
the conservative side. Doubtless, there were other reasons for 
the increase, but it is generally agreed that the ingenious idea 
of “regulating” ritual murder was an important contributory 
factor. 

In fact, the whole notion of drawing a fine line of distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary Suttees was an essay in 
hypocritical pedantry intended to cover up a cowardly evasion 
of the real issue. There were hardly, if any, acts of voluntary 
self-immolation on the part of Hindu widows as a police officer 
from Lower Bengal, Mr. Ewer, was to point out in his evidence 
some years later. “There are many reasons for thinking that 
such an event as a voluntary Suttee very rarely occurs;” he 
is quoted as having said in Peggs’ The Suttee's Cry to British 
Humanity, “few widows would think of sacrificing themselves 
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unless overpowered by force or persuasion, very little of either 
being sufficient to overcome the physical or mental powers of 
the majority of Hindoo females. A widow, who would turn 
with natural instinctive horror from the first hint of sharing 
her husband’s pile, will be at length gradually brought to 
pronounce a reluctant consent, because, distracted with grief 
at the event, without one friend to advise or protect her, she 
is little prepared to oppose the surrounding crowd of hungry 
Brahmins and interested relations... In this state of confusion 
a few hours quickly pass, and the widow is burnt before she 
has had time to think of the subject. Should utter indifference 
for her husband, and superior sense, enable her to preserve 
her judgement, and to resist arguments of those about her, it 
will avail her little — the people will not be disappointed of 
their show; and the entire population of a village will turn 
out to assist in dragging her to the bank of the river, and in 
keeping her on the pile.” 


Such was the position half a century after the victory at 
Plassey. It was evident that the Company’s administration, 
even under a relatively liberal Governor-General like Lord 
Hastings, had neither the desire nor the will to take any 
effective measures to put down this detestable custom; that 
only the most persistent and powerful pressure of public 
opinion could possibly induce it to overcome its habit of passi¬ 
vity and do something to combat this terrible social evil. But 
there came the rub. How was such pressure to be worked up 
and brought to bear upon a reluctant Government? How was 
the public opinion to be built up in favour of drastic action 
against Suttee? As it was, all the pressure was actually being 
exercised in the reverse direction. The publication of the 
“regulations” for the police and magistracy, innocent though 
they were of any intention to interfere with the rite, had 
nevpjthelcrss raised a minor storm of protest among the conser¬ 
vative Hindus. A petition had been already presented at Fort 
William asking for repeal of these instructions. 

It was probably this development which finally persuaded 
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Hammohun to take up the question in full earnest. Not that 
he had not felt deeply the horror of Suttee before this: there 
were many condemnatory references to it in the tracts that 
he had already published. But it was now clear that, if the 
Government were to be prevented from taking a retrograde 
step, he must directly interest himself in the issue. As a first 
step, he took the lead in organising counter-propaganda. A 
counter-petition was drawn up which, if not actually written 
by him, shows unmistakable touches of his tone and style 
of argument: 

“Your petitioners are fully aware from their own knowledge, 
and from the authority of credible eye-witnesses, that cases 
have occurred where women have been induced by the persua¬ 
sions of their next heirs, interested in their destruction, to 
burn themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands; that 
others, who were induced by fear to retract a resolution rashly 
expressed in the first moments of grief, of burning with their 
deceased husbands, have been forced upon the pile and there 
bound down with ropes and pressed with green bamboos until 
consumed with the flames; that some after flying from the 
flames, have been carried back by their relations and burnt to 
death. All these instances, your petitioners humbly submit, 
are murders according to every Shastra, as well as the common 
sense of all nations.” 

The counter-petition was presented in August 1818. It was 
only the beginning. It was followed by a characteristic publi¬ 
cation composed as a dialogue between “an advocate for, and 
an opponent of, the practice of burning widows alive.” The 
tract, it seems, was first published in Bengali and extensively 
circulated “in those parts of the country where the practice 
of Widows burning themselves alive on the pile of the 
Husbands is most prevalent.” The English translation was 
published at the end of November 1818, in order, the “adver¬ 
tisement” tells us, “that the argument it contains might tend 
to alter the notions that some European gentlemen entertain 
on this subject” — an obvious reference to the ojfficials of the 
Company who were opposed to any governmental interference 
in what they took to be a strictly religious rite even though 
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it might violate the most elementary dictates of humanity and 
civilisation. 

This first ConjereTwe on Suttee sets out to question the 
validity of the claim that Hindu Sacred Law lays down con- 
cremation as an obligatory duty for widows. It begins with 
the Advocate of Suttee expressing his surprise that anyone 
should “endeavour to oppose the practice of Concremation 
and Postcremation of Widows” so long observed in India and 
sanctified by so many authorities. To establish his point, he 
quotes several sacred writers, like Ungira, Vyas, Harir, Gotum. 
“Hear what Ungira and other saints have said on this subject” 
he declares and then goes on to give an inventory of all the 
blessings which, according to these worthies, a widow can 
secure for herself and her loved ones in after-life by deciding 
to make her quietus on the funeral pyre of her husband: 

“That woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends 
the burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to 
Uroondhooti. She who follows her husband to another world, 
shall dwell in a region of joy for so many years as there are 
hair on the human body, or thirty-five millions. As a serpent- 
catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, thus raising her 
husband by her power, she enjoys delight along with him. The 
woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of three 
races; her father’s line, her mother’s line, and the family of 
him whom she was given a virgin. There possessing her 
husband as her chiefest good, herself the best of women, enjoy¬ 
ing the highest delights, she partakes of bliss with her husband 
as long as fourteen Indrus reign. Even though the man had 
slain a Brahmim, or returned evil for good, or killed an 
intimate friend, the woman expiates those crimes. There is 
no other way known for a virtuous woman except ascending 
the pile of her husband. It should be understood that there 
is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband.” 

The Opponent of Suttee is not daunted by the weight of 
venerable authority invoked in its favour. He acknowledges 
that'the passages quoted by the Advocate form part of the 
Sacred Law, but he contends that they do not exhaust the 
subject. Though certain ancient sages might recommend the 
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virtues of concremation and postcremation, others, and among 
them the greatest of Hindu law-givers, Manu, and the sage 
Yajnavalkya, hold contrary views. They lay down that a 
Hindu widow can achieve salvation for herself and those she 
holds dear by otiher and nobler means; that, in spite of the 
spectacular character of this act of self-immolation, as a 
sacriiicial exercise in faith it is inferior to some others; that, 
in fact, in performing this rite a widow actually evades the 
true path of duty. They say: 

“Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruits, but let her not when her lord is 
deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. Let her 
continue till death forgiving all injuries, performing harsh 
duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully prac¬ 
tising the incomparable rules of virtue followed by such women 
as were devoted to one and only husband.” 

According to Manu, therefore, the duty of a woman is not 
to perform Suttee after the death of her husband, but continue 
living as an ascetic. This being the position, the Opponent 
argues, the laws formulated by lesser lights, like Ungira and 
others, must be considered as inadmissible. And for the 
excellent reason, he adds, because the Veda declares, “What¬ 
ever Manu has said is wholesome.” More: Vrihaspati has in no 
uncertain terms underlined the paramountcy of Manu’s Laws 
in the system of Hindu jurisprudence and stated categorically, 
“Whatever law is contrary to the law of Manu is not com¬ 
mendable.” 

The Advocate is naturally disconcerted by these counter¬ 
arguments against his certitudes. He does not immediately 
accept their truth, but very grudgingly gives way to the extent 
of admitting that the Law of Manu “may^ be considered to be 
applicable as an alternative.” But to give way that much is 
already to lose more than half the battle. In the retreat from 
orthodox position, it is always the first step that counts. 
Gradually, as the argument proceeds, the Advocate finds him¬ 
self agreeing not only that Suttee is an option and not an 
obligation, but that it is an option which has its uses only 
for the poor in spirit — “those who are occupied by sensual 
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desires.” Later, pressed into a comer and at a loss for a way 
out, he shifts his ground completely and declares, “This prac¬ 
tice may be sinful or anything else, but we will not refrain 
from its observance. Should it cease, people would generally 
apprehend that if women did not perform concremation on the 
death of their husbands, they might go astray; but if they 
bum themselves this fear is removed. Their family and rela¬ 
tions are freed from apprehensions. And if the husband could 
be assured during his life that his wife would follow him on 
the pile, his mind would be at ease from apprehensions of 
her misconduct.” 

The Opponent, however, makes short work of this absurd 
reasoning. He considers it as the height of cruelty “to commit 
the sin of female murder” merely to guard against the 
hypothetical danger of a woman going astray after the death 
of her husband. After all, he points out, this danger exists 
even while the husband is still alive, especially “when he 
resides for a long time in a distant country”; yet nobody 
advocates that he should kill his wife before leaving home 
so as to enjoy perfect peace of mind during his stay abroad. 
The only true safeguard for a woman’s virtue, or for that 
matter man’s, he insists, lies in “the suggestions of wisdom 
and the fear of God.” 

All through the Conference, both the Advocate and the 
Opponent sustain a note of amicable discussion. They end on 
the same note. The Advocate, very reasonably, agrees to reflect 
carefully on what the Opponent has said. The Opponent reci¬ 
procates this dispassionateness. “By forsaking prejudice and 
reflecting on the Shastru,” he moralises, after having expressed 
his “satisfaction” at his adversary’s readiness to give serious 
thought to the matter, “what is really conformable to its 
precepts may be perceived, and the evils and disgrace brought 
on this country by the crime of female murder will cease.” 


Head in cold print, this imaginary debate between the Advocate 
and Opponent of Suttee assumes the complexion of a some¬ 
what uninspiring exercise in academic hair-splitting. We can- 
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not help feeling that /the whole pseudo-Socratic back and forth 
as to whether concremation was regarded by ancient law¬ 
givers as an ignoble option or a noble categorical imperative 
meant to lead Hindu widows to their salvation, is rather like 
Nero’s supposed fiddling while Rome was burning. Worse, in 
fact, because the Romans could at least try to flee the flames 
while for the unfortunate victims of Hindu bigotry, pressed 
down with bamboos on their husbands’ funeral pyres, there 
was no escape from the torments of death by fire except 
death itself. In other circumstances, the dispassionateness and 
detachment with which the hypothetical argument is conducted 
might appear wholly admirable. But in the actual context the 
temperate discussion of the relative virtues of a life of extreme 
austerities and performance of Suttee seems singularly compla¬ 
cent, if not Jesuitical, and a device for avoiding a clear-cut 
condemnation of a terrible inequity. 

And yet the caution, if not timidity, of Rammohun’s approach 
has some practical justification when viewed against the back¬ 
ground of the age and the limitations which it inexorably 
imposed on even the most audacious reformist spirits. It is 
well to remember that in the prevailing temper of Hindu 
society to question even minor points of doctrine and popular 
ritual was to stir up the most passionate depths of hostility 
and that to challenge the validity of a practice sanctified 
by so much piety was an act of almost reckless courage — 
for a Hindu and a Brahmin at that. Moreover, it would seem 
that in writing this first tract Rammohun had deliberately 
set himself a limited aim — to provoke public controversy on 
a subject on which hitherto there had been only an acquiescent 
silence. By doing this he hoped to drive the thin end of the 
wedge into the orthodox position as a preparation for deve¬ 
loping a full scale attack later on. 

Nor did he wait long to press home a more systematic 
assault. A second, and much longer, Confereiice followed 
soon after. First published in Bengali, it was occasioned by 
a tract that had appeared in answer to the anti-Suttce argu¬ 
ments he had formulated in his earlier pamphlet. An English 
version of the second Conference was made available in 
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February 1820, with a significant dedication — “To the Most 
Noble the Marchioness of Hastings, Countess of Loudoun, &c, 
&c,” The dedication describes the work “as an appeal to reason 
in behalf of humanity” and addressing the wife of the 
Governor-General says, “To whose protection can any attempt 
to promote a benevolent purpose be with so much propriety 
committed?” If this fulsome language savours of that species 
of sycophancy which became for several generations a familiar 
feature in the psychological anatomy of the Indian middle 
class attitude to all symbols of British authority, it should be 
noted that Rammohun’s dedication was not actuated by any 
selfish motive of personal advancement, but a wholly disinte¬ 
rested and humanistic purpose. 

It is easy to see why he was so anxious to enlist the sym¬ 
pathetic interest of “the most Noble Marchioness” for the 
cause. His intention clearly was to persuade her to exercise 
her influence on her husband. For Hastings, although a man 
of mildly liberal leanings and not unresponsive to humane 
ideas of administrative reform, was unhappily afflicted with 
a deep uncertainty and want of self-confidence in carrying out 
his convictions. He had been unable to move in the matter of 
Suttee for fear of the opposition such action might encounter 
both among the conservative officials of the Company who 
were for letting things alone and conservative Hindus who 
raised the cry of “religion in danger” at the slightest suggestion 
of reform. As Miss Collet has remarked, Rammohun's aim 
was to relieve the Government of this deadlock and hesitancy; 
and to achieve this he needed allies. And who could be a more 
useful ally than the Countess of Loudoun? She had already 
caused a flutter among the true-born Europeans by admitting 
Eurasians to functions at the Government House and Ram- 
mohun felt that she might also be susceptible to the Hindu 
widow’s cry of pain. 

The second Conference on Suttee retains the dialogue form. 
The dialogue, however, here tends to become largely a mono¬ 
logue— and even a monograph. The Advocate of widow- 
burning is still allowed to get in a few brief remarks edgeways, 
but these are more in the nature of promptings designed to 
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provide the Opponent convenient opportunities for marshalling 
his case against Suttee at length. This he does in elaborate 
detail reiterating all the arguments advanced in his previous 
tract; quoting not only the ancient sages who recommended 
a life of asceticism for widows as a higher form of piety than 
death in flames, but some of the latter-day commentators on 
Hindu Sacred Law, like Vijnanesvara and Raghunandan, who 
enjoyed great prestige as jurists in Hindu Bengal — and not 
only in Bengal. Raghimandan he finds especially helpful in 
establishing his point, since, while not denying the permissi¬ 
bility of concremation and postcremation, he had held that 
their virtues had been much exaggerated by men like Ungira. 

Yet the essay remains for the first eight sections still very 
much an exercise in scholastic aridities. It underlines the points 
made in the first Conference, even amplifies them in some 
directions, but without really enlarging the scope of the discus¬ 
sion or advancing the positions already reached. It is not until 
we come to the ninth and final section that the argument 
suddenly takes a refreshing dialectical leap and develops into 
an indictment, as unambiguous as it is passionate, of the whole 
conception of woman’s moral 'and intellectual inferiority in 
relation to man — and of all the social and legal disabilities 
which this perverse notion is invoked to justify. This unex¬ 
pected transformation of a rambling and involved discussion 
into sharp polemics on an urgent question of life and death 
is brought about when the Advocate, in a moment of careless 
candour, admits that “the real reason” why widows are 
persuaded to mount the funeral pyre of their husbands is 
that “women are by nature of inferior understanding, with¬ 
out resolution, unworthy of trust, subject to passions, and 
void of virtuous knowledge; they according to the precepts 
of Sahstru, are not allowed to marry again after the demise 
of their husbands, and consequently despair at once of all 
worldly pleasure; hence it is evident, that death to these 
unfortunate widows is preferable to existence; for the great 
difficulty which a widow may experience by living a purely 
ascetic life, ns prescribed by the Shastrus, is obvious; there¬ 
fore, if she does not perform Concremation, it is probable 
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that she may be guilty of such acts as may bring disgrace 
upon her paternal and maternal relations, and those that may 
be connected with her husband. Under these circumstances, 
we instruct them from their early life in the idea of Concre- 
mation, holding out to them heavenly enjoyments in company 
with their husbands, as well as beatitudes of their relations, 
both by birth and marriage, and their reputation in this world. 
From this many of them, on the death of their husbands, 
become desirous of accompanying them; but to remove every 
chance of their trying to escape from the blazing fire, in 
burning them we first tie them down to the pile.” 

This cynical and outrageous reasoning brings forth a 
vigorous defence of women from the Opponent. Implicit in 
the defence are most of the arguments which have since found 
universal currency in support of movements for the emanci¬ 
pation of women and their claim to equality of rights with 
men. For that reason alone it deserves to be reproduced at 
some length: 

“The reason you have now assigned for burning widows alive 
is indeed your true motive, as we are well aware; but the 
faults which you have imputed to women are not planted 
in their constitution by nature; it would, therefore, be grossly 
criminal to condemn that sex to death merely from precaution. 
By ascribing to them all sorts of improper conduct, you have 
indeed successfully persuaded the Hindu Community to look 
down upon them as contemptible and mischievous creatures, 
whence they have been subjected to constant miseries. I have, 
therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 

“Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength 
and energy; consequently the male part of the community, 
taking advantage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to 
them those excellent merits that they are entitled to by nature, 
and afterwards they are apt to say that women are naturally 
incapable of acquiring these merits. But if we give the subject 
consideration, we may easily ascertain whether or not your 
accusatioi' against them is consistent with justice. As to 
their inferiority in point of understanding, when did you ever 
afford them a fair opportunity of exhibiting their natural 
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capacity? How then can you accuse them of want of under¬ 
standing? If, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a 
person cannot comprehend or retain what has been taught 
him, we may consider him as deficient; but as you keep 
women generally void of education and acquirements, you 
cannot, therefore, in justice pronounce on their inferiority.” 

To press home his point he resorts to a very familiar method 
of argument, without evidently being aware of its inherent 
ambivalence which has since made it the fashionable intel¬ 
lectual stock-in-trade not only of reformist movements, but 
rabid revivalists. From India’s legendary past he picks out 
instances of women who distinguished themselves by their 
gifts of mind and heart. ‘‘Leelavuttee, Bhanoomuttee, the wife 
of the prince of Kurnat, and that of Kalidas” he observes, “are 
celebrated for their thorough knowledge of all the Shastrus .. 
And he reminds us that Yajnavalkaya did not hesitate to 
impart “divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his 
wife Muitreyee, who was able to follow and completely 
attain it.” 

He vehemently rejects the charges that women are wanting 
in resolution and trustworthiness. On the contrary, he argues, 
“we constantly perceive, in a country where the name of 
death makes the male shudder, that the female, from her 
firmness of mind, offers to bum herself with the corpse of 
her deceased husband... With regard to their trustworthi¬ 
ness, let us look minutely into the conduct of both sexes, 
and we may be enabled to ascertain which of them is the 
most frequently guilty of betraying friends. If we enumerate 
such women in each village or town as have been deceived 
by men, and such men as have been betrayed by women, I 
presume that the number of deceived women would be found 
ten times greater than that of the betrayed men. Men are, in 
general, able to read and write, and manage public affairs, 
by which means they easily promulgate such faults as women 
occasionally commit, but never consider as criminal the mis¬ 
conduct of men towards women. One fault they have, it must 
be acknowledged; which is, by considering men equally void 
of duplicity as themselves, to give their confidence too readily, 
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from which they suffer much misery, even so far that some oi 
them are misled to suffer themselves to be burnt to death.” 

Elqually false and unjust, he declares, is the suggestion that 
women are at the mercy of their passion and lack “virtuous 
knowledge.” “This may be judged of by the custom of marriage 
as to the respective sexes” he says and points out that while 
one man “may marry two or three, sometimes even ten wives 
and upwards,” a woman marries but one husband and at his 
death is expected either to immolate herself or lead a life 
of ascetic austerity. Much more: “observe what pain, what 
slighting, what contempt, and what afflictions their virtue 
enables them to support! How many Kooleen Brahmuns are 
there who marry ten or fifteen wives for the sake of money, 
that never see the greater number of them after the day of 
marriage, and visit others only three or four times in the 
course of their life. Still amongst those women, most, even 
without seeing or receiving any support from their husbands, 
living dependent on their fathers or brothers, and suffering 
much distress, continue to preserve their virtue; and when 
Brahmuns, or those of other castes, bring their wives to live 
with them, what misery do the women not suffer? At marriage 
the wife is recognised as half of her husband, but in after¬ 
conduct wives are treated worse than inferior animals. For 
the woman is employed to do the work of a slave in the 
house, such as, in her turn, to clean the place very early in 
the morning, whether wet or cold, to scour the dishes, to 
wash the floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve 
food for her husband, father, and mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, and friends and connections! (For amongst 
Hindoos more than in other tribes relations long reside 
together, and on this account quarrels are more common 
amongst them respecting their worldly affairs.) If in the 
preparation or serving up of the victuals they commit the 
smallest fault, what insults do they not receive from their 
husband, their mother-in-law, and the younger brothers of 
thei^ husband? After all the male part of the family have 
satisfied themselves, the women content themselves with what 
may be left over, whether sufficient or not...” 
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And in this vein he goes on to enlarge ui>on a most horrify¬ 
ing inventory of the ills and inequities which Hindu women of 
his time were condemned to suffer in silence — and without 
the faintest hope of any redress. If the picture which he draws 
of their position seems at times a little too lurid, it should 
not be assumed that it bears false witness to reality in any 
materially significant detail. Some tendency to overemphasis 
there may well be in his description of the condition of 
degrading servitude, of ceaseless toil and drudgery, of heart¬ 
breaking humiliation to which a cruel man-made society 
reduced them, but there is no wilful exaggeration. The slight 
note of rhetorical overemphasis which can be detected is, at 
all events, purposive; it is a device for breaking thro\igh the 
thick walls of spiritual conceit and complacency with which 
Hindu society has too often surrounded itself not only as 
defence against criticism from without, but to shut out the 
still small voice of self-criticism. 


The Conference concludes with a lament by the Opponent that 
the Advocate, though aware of all the tragic sufferings of 
w'omen, will not allow himself to feel sufficient compassion 
for them to “exempt them from being tied down and burnt 
to death.” His own compassion for them was by no means 
confined to expression through the medium of the printing 
press. It found outlet through other more practical channels. 
For, apart from pamphleteering on behalf of widows, he was 
successful in prevailing upon some of his friends and followers 
to act as a kind of ad hoc “vigilance” group to ensure that, 
at least, the regulations issued by the Government were really 
observed and no widow was forcibly condemned to flames. 
Whether the Vigilance Committee was able to save an appreci¬ 
able number of widows from being burnt to death, or even 
ensure a relatively humane death for them, there is no way 
of establishing with any degree of certainty. But there is little 
doubt that Rammohun took his responsibilities with the utmost 
seriousness and carried out his vigilance work often at 
considerable personal risk. Whenever he came to know that a 
14 
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Suttee ceremony was in preparation in the neighbourhood, he 
made it a point to go to the burning-ground and tried as best 
as he could to dissuade the relatives of the widow from going 
on with the gruesome act to its ultimate consummation of 
horror. 

If these essays in persuasion were rarely rewarded with 
success, it was certainly not for want of compassionate zeal 
on his part. There were other reasons to account for the lack 
of immediate tangible results. For one thing, Suttee was not 
just a long-established ritual: it was also a spectacle, as 
enthralling as it was cruel — and enthralling, perhaps, even 
because it was cruel. As H. Oakley, a magistrate of Hoo^y, 
in giving his views on the subject to the Government in 
Etecember 1818, was aptly to remark that many people looked 
upon widow-burning not merely “as a religious act, but as a 
choice entertainment.” A choice entertainment, moreover, 
which, owing to the intermingling of a rare sadistic delight 
with religious exultation, offered the spectators opportunities 
for experiencing an exquisitely complex thrill. And not only 
the spectators. At times even the prospective victims found 
in it a no less rare quality of masochistic ecstacy which they 
would not willingly forgo. 

This may be judged from a curious incident in which Ram¬ 
mohun was involved according to a report in the Asiatic 
Journal for March, 1818. He had gone, as was his habit, to 
the scene of an intended Suttee ceremony. On the authority 
of the Shastras, he insisted that the priest should set light 
to the pile before asking the widow to mount it. Presumably, 
he hoped that the widow — or rather widows, since the 
deceased, it seems, had two wives — would think better of it 
on seeing the torment ahead. But in his calculations he had 
apparently not made enough allowance for the vagaries of 
human nature — or, to be precise, the extraordinary force of 
conditioned reflexes. Both the widows cheerfully insisted on 
going through the ordeal of death by fire, one after the other, 
l^ore: the younger of the two before entering the flames 
addressed the crowd in a vein of heroic hysteria: “You have 
seen my husband’s first wife perform the duty incumbent on 
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her, and will now see me follow her example. Henceforward, 
I pray, do not attempt to prevent Hindu women from burning, 
Otherwise our curse will be upon you.” 

The story, of course, may or may not be wholly factual, 
though it is not inherently improbable. It does, however, 
tmderline some of the difficulties with which Hammohun and 
his friends had to contend in these early years in carrying 
out their mission of mercy. They could hardly hope for a 
quick success in their campaign. True, after 1818, which was 
the peak year with its record of 544 cases of Suttee in Calcutta 
Division alone, there was a marked decline in the number of 
reported instances of widow-burning. In 1819, the figure fell 
to 421; next year, it was still lower — 370; and thereafter, till 
its legal abolition, it fluctuated between three and four 
hundred. However, the decline was not necessarily due to 
the exertions of the reformers. It was largely due to natural 
causes such as, for example, the relative absence over a 
number of years of epidemics which meant a lower mortality 
rate among Hindu husbands and, consequently, a proportionate 
fall in the number of widows subjected to Suttee. Indeed, 
despite the activities of the vigilants, Calcutta throughout the 
next ten years continued to retain its unsavoury reputation 
as the blackest spot in all the territories under the Company’s 
administration. Nor could this fact be merely attributed to the 
reason given by the observant Mr. Oakley — that “the natives 
of Calcutta and its vicinity exceed all others in profligacy and 
immorality of conduct.” 

But if there were no positive results to show, it did not 
mean that the initial phase of Rammohun’s anti-Suttcc agita¬ 
tion had misfired. Nothing could be further from truth than 
such a suggestion. Rammohun was by now experienced enough 
in the ways of the world — and especially the world to which 
he belonged — not to have allowed himself to entertain the 
wishful thought that the walls of this singularly tough Jericho 
would crumble at the first blast from his pen. He clearly 
did not expect to cure this malignant disorder of popular 
Hinduism overnight with the quick physic of his arguments. 
He knew that it was going to be a hard and long struggle. 
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All he hoped to achieve in these early polemical forays was 
to give the widest possible publicity to this terrible social 
evil; to focus attention by promoting open discussion and even 
controversy; and thus gradually to mobilise public opinion 
in favour of practical measures against it. What disconcerted 
him was not the resistance he encountered, but indifference. 
Thus he was worried when a pamphlet brought out by the 
Secretary of what was described as the “Brhamyu, or Unitarian 
Hindu Community” (in all probability written by himself), 
did not immediately elicit any counter-arguments from the 
orthodox circles even though the tract had been widely circu¬ 
lated among “pundits of the Zillah and Provincial Courts, 
through their respective judges” and it was known that 
“several Brahmuns of learning were requested by their 
wealthy followers to reply” to it. 

We learn this from a letter published in the India Gazette 
at the end of March, 1818, under the signature of Hurrihur- 
anund — almost certainly one of the many pseudonyms under 
which Rammohun carried out controversial correspondence in 
the contemporary Press. In this the writer chides the advocates 
of Suttee for their laxity in defending themselves against 
the serious charge of “woman murder” levelled at them by 
the author of the pamphlet. “I am at a loss to conceive” he 
declares, “how persons can reconcile themselves to the stigma 
of being accused of woman murder, without attempting to 
show the injustice of the charge, or if they find themselves 
unqualified to do that, without at least ceasing to expose 
themselves to the reiteration of such a charge by further 
perseverance in similar conduct...” 

His anti-Suttee propaganda, however, had another target in 
view. He undoubtedly wanted to awaken the conscience of his 
own community. But he was aware that to achieve anything 
he needed the support of the ruling race. The English trans¬ 
lations of his tracts on the subject were obviously aimed at 
educating and influencing the European opinion, both official 
aft i non-official. The latter was represented by the mercantile 
and professional elements who were still “have-nots among 
I he haves”; as such they were responsive to liberal ideas 
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and causes; and they reacted sympathetically to his efforts. 
Their newspapers, like the Calcutta Journal and the Calcutta 
Gazette^ published appreciative notices of his writings and 
gave extensive publicity to his arguments. But the official 
reaction was equivocal where it was not actually hostile and 
contemptuous. So much so that the India Gazette was led to 
remark ruefully that “while Christians are thus indifferent 
to the execution of these cruel and bloody rites, a large class 
of prosperous Hindoos themselves are shocked at the practice, 
as being nothing short of wilful and deliberate murder.” 

The authorities at Fort William had long been uncomfortably 
poised on the horns of a dilemma which was only accentuated 
by his agitation. They — in particular, Hastings — had an 
uneasy, conscience in the matter but were caught up in a 
more than Hamletian indecision. Normally, they would have 
found an answer in the classic stratagem known to all true- 
born bureaucrats for dealing vrith difficult problems: they 
would have happily gone to sleep over it. But Rammohun was 
making a lot of noise about it; some of the local newspaper.s 
were taking up the cry; and echoes of the controversy were 
being carried over the black waters to the North Sea Island. 
Under the circumstances, they could not afford altogether to 
shut their eyes and ears. They had to show concern, even 
to go through the motions of energetic action. They began 
to consult legal and other opinion; they drafted and redrafted 
“circular orders” for the guidance of their magistrates and 
police officers; they collected statistics and later (in 1821) 
produced a blue-book. But all this was not enough. Something 
had to be done, or, at least, an attitude had to be taken 
up. Something was done and an attitude was taken up. But, 
paradoxically, it was a retreat, not an advance. 

A letter written by the Govemor-General-in-Council to the 
Court of Directors of the Company in London early in Febru¬ 
ary, 1820, explains it all in black and white. It is a masterpiece 
of evasive reasoning and circumlocution. It traces briefly the 
history of the issue and the measures which the administration, 
after repeated consultations with the Supreme Court, had 
devised to tackle it. It admits, in a very roundabout way, 
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that unhappily the intervention of the Government had pos« 
sibly led to an increase rather than decrease in the number of 
Suttees. It continually harps on the need for moving with the 
utmost caution, points to the dangers of “premature legisla¬ 
tion”, and, in an indirect allusion to the work of the reform 
school, speaks irritably of their “continual agitation” of the 
question having tended to “the excitement of bigotry.” And at 
the end of this long-winded exercise in oblique apologetics 
for past policies of passivity and procrastination, the policy 
to govern future conduct is defined and a smug timidity pre¬ 
sented under a characteristic masquerade of cautious wisdom. 
The Government, we learn, is satisfied “that it would, at all 
events, be inexpedient to promulgate the circular orders 
prepared in 1817, until the doubts which existed with regard 
to the increased prevalence of the sacrifices should be 
removed...” 

These vacillations and ditherings were nothing new. For 
years the Governor-General and his Council had been judi¬ 
ciously weighing the arguments for and against the issuing of 
new circular orders; and all this while the divisional and 
district courts had been duly sending in their annual statistical 
reports on Suttees performed in territories under their juris¬ 
diction — invariably with appropriate expression of official 
“pleasure” to suggest the sense of stewardship well discharged. 
The despatch of February 1, 1820, however, provided the 
crowning touch of grim irony to a situation fantastic enough 
already. Evidently, as a result of the pressure being exerted by 
the reformist opinion in India and England, the Government 
was now determined to prove that, if it did not possess the 
courage of its professed Christian convictions, which demanded 
going forward, at least it was not altogether incapable of acting. 
To withdraw is, after all, to act: so it acted by taking a step 
backward and reverting to its original position of unqualified 
laissez jaire — or rather, to alter the phrase suitably to the 
occasion, laissez bruler. 

"*IiUckily for him, Rammohun had no means of knowing of 
what the hierarchs at Fort William had in mind. Luckily, for 
such knowledge could not but have served to heighten the 
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distressing irony of the situation. At the very time when, 
presumably, the Governor-General’s secretaries were drafting 
this letter for the information and approval of the Court of 
Directors in London, he had composed his brief but highly 
flattering dedication with which he hopefully committed his 
second Conference on widow-burning to the protection of 
“The Most Noble The Marchioness of Hastings, Countess of 
Loudoutt, &c., dec.” 



CHAPTER TEN 


The Guide to Peace and Happiness 

“As TO the opinion intimated by Sir Samuel T. respecting 
the medium course in Christian dogmas” Rammohun wrote 
to a friend whose identity is not indicated beyond his military 
rank and initial, “I have never attempted to oppose it. I regret 
only that the followers of Jesus, in general, should have paid 
much greater attention to enquiries after his nature than to the 
observance of his Commandments, when we are well aware 
that no human acquirements can ever discover the nature 
even of the most common and visible things, and, moreover, 
that such enquiries are not enjoined by the divine revelation. 
On this consideration, I have compiled several passages of the 
New Testament which I thought essential to Christianity, and 
published them under the designation of The Precepts of 
Jesus ...” 

This plaintive and somewhat defensive letter to “Col. B.” 
was written on September 5, 1820. The work to which it refers 
had actually been published earlier in the year, soon after, 
if not simultaneously with, the publication of his second 
Conference on Suttee. To its edifying title, which was explicit 
enough, he had added an explanatory and rather unwieldy 
sub-title — The Guide to Peace and Happiness, Extracted from 
the Books of the New Testament ascribed to the Four Evange^ 
lists with Translations into Sungscrit and Bengalee. The 
translations, however, if they were ever issued, have never 
been traced. The probability is that they were never issued. 
Ni N. Chatterjee in his biography, it is true, mentions a Bengali 
rendering of the Precepts, but without establishing proof of its 
existence; and Miss Collet was almost certainly right in 
216 
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jessing that the announcement on the title page was pre¬ 
mature and that circumstances did not permit Rammohun to 
carry out his intention of publishing Sanskrit and Bengali 
versions of his compilation. Between the intention and its 
execution, it seems, fell the shadow — of a prolonged, at times 
bitter, polemical battle which was touched off by the publica¬ 
tion of the Guide to Peace and Happiness, 

The outsize title and sub-title suggest a work of considerable 
magnitude. In fad, however, the Precepts add up to a slender 
volume. Yet there is no reason to doubt that the work repre¬ 
sented the first fruit of a fairly extensive research into the 
sources of Christianity on which he had been engaged for a 
number of years even before he came to settle down in 
Calcutta. For Christianity, in particular its Protestant and 
Non-Conformist variants, had long exercised a powerful fasci¬ 
nation over his mind. As has been noted, his interest in it 
dated back to his earliest contacts with Europeans. Its 
influence, at first running parallel with that of Islamic ideas, 
had tended to become a dominant element during the middle 
course of his life. Years of companionship with Digby had given 
him opportunity to study something of its theological and 
ethical foundations; and in Calcutta his intercourse with the 
Baptist Missionaries and other Christian friends had served 
to quicken his interest in it, deepening his knowledge of its 
historical and doctrinal evolution. 

The style, and often even the essential drift of argument, 
of the prefaces and introductions with which he always 
launched his translations from Vedantic literatui’e bear unmis¬ 
takable impress of the permeation of his thought by the ethical 
idealism of Christ, though not of institutional Christianity. The 
introduction to his translation of the Ishopanishad published 
as early as 1816, for example, concludes with a familiar Biblical 
admonition — “Do unto others as ye would be done by.” A 
letter written to Digby a year later furnishes still more direct 
evidence of his preoccupation with Christianity. “The conse¬ 
quence of my long and uninterrupted researches into religious 
truth has been” he wrote to his friend who was in England 
at the time, “that I have found the doctrines of Christ more 
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conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use 
of rational beings, than any other which have come to my 
knowledge.” The Precepts of Jesus was compiled publicly to 
demonstrate his conviction of the justice of this bold claim. 

It was characteristic of the thoroughness with which he 
applied himself to any work he undertook that he had not 
been content merely to confine his study to the Authorised 
Version. He wanted to go to the root of the matter; to coihpare 
the original texts with the officially accepted translations; and 
for this it was necessary to learn the languages which pro¬ 
vided access to the sources of the Christian tradition. This 
was a difficult, but not impossible assignment, since Calcutta 
was a cosmopolitan city with a polyglot population. Yates in 
his reminiscences speaks of Rammohun’s knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. Others have added Hebrew to this linguistic accom¬ 
plishment which he is supposed to have learnt in six months 
from a Jewish teacher. Whether his knowledge of these 
languages was as profound as some have claimed, is open to 
conjecture. But there is little doubt that it was adequate for 
his needs. He could read easily and when necessary quote 
relevant chapter and verse to prove his point. 

And the point? The point was no different to what he had 
in mind when he had undertaken publication of those parts 
of Hindu sacred writings which, he felt, represented the 
essence of Hinduism. He explains this with admirable brevity 
in the introduction to the Precepts. After disclaiming any 
intention to open up doctrinal controversies by discussing the 
relative importance and gravity of the various doctrines with 
which in the course of time the “essential characteristic of 
Christianity” has become overlaid, he promises to take us 
straight to the fountainhead by coniinmg himself “to the task 
of laying before his fellow-creatures the words of Christ... ” 
Why? Because, he explains: 

“I feel persuaded that by separating from the other matters 
contained in the New Testament, the moral precepts found in 
thr book, these will be more likely to produce the desirable 
effect of improving the hearts and minds of men of different 
persuasions and degrees of understanding. For, historical and 
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some other passages are liable to doubts and disputes of free¬ 
thinkers and anti-Christians, especially miraculous relations, 
which are much less wonderful than the fabricated tales 
handed down to the natives of Asia, and consequently would 
be apt, at best, to carry little weight with them. On the 
contrary, moral doctrines, tending evidently to the maintenance 
of the peace and harmony of mankind at large, are beyond 
the reach of metaphysical perversion, and intelligible alike to 
the learned and to the unlearned. This simple code of religion 
and morality is so admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas 
to high and liberal notions of one God,... and is also so #vell- 
fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race in the 
discharge of their duties to God, to themselves, and to society, 
that I cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation 
in the present form,” 

This is, indeed, a most handsome tribute — the more remark¬ 
able for coming from the pen of a non-Christian. It offers 
eloquent testimony to the deep impact which Christianity as 
a system of ethics had made on him. The selection from the 
Gospels which follows the introduction carries the testimony 
a stage further. Compiled with a rare sense of discrimination 
and judgement, it can stand comparison with any similar 
publication before or since. That it presents the teachings of 
Christ to the best advantage is not worth labouring. For it 
does much more: nobody coming to it with an o|>en mind 
could fail to be persuaded that these precepts represent one of 
the great summits reached by the human soul in its slow 
and long ascent towards its own humanity. The image it 
projects of the personality of Jesus could hardly be more 
compellingly winsome and sympathetic. It takes us far beyond 
the spiritual arid zones of formal didacticism inhabited by the 
professional prophet and preacher into a ^region truly rich and 
strange, watered by the springs of loving kindness, charity 
of the spirit, and a compassion that passeth understanding. 
If the issue of his divinity is nowhere posed or suggested, it 
is because the question is transcended and appears irrelevant. 

Fittingly, the Precepts of JesiLs begins with the 5th Chapter 
of St. Mathew. Fittingly, because by taking the Sermon on 
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the Mouiit as the point of departure, Rammohun was seizing 
upon what must always remain a moment of optimum signifi¬ 
cance in the exquisite passion play recorded in the Gospels — 
the luminous point at which is witnessed a process of 
transvaluation of values and the strange Galilean with the 
alchemy of his words transmutes the Judaic moral laws, with 
their narrow tribal outlook and obsessions, into a universal 
doctrine capable of almost limitless development and charged 
with an emotional urgency which has far from exhausted itself 
even two thousand years after the event. And the end is 
chosen with the same subtle sapience. The book closes on the 
lyrical note sounded in the 15th chapter of St. John in which 
Jesus after illustrating the relationship between himself and 
God with the parallel of “the true vine... and the husband¬ 
man” goes on to command his disciples, “That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you.” 


In the light of what followed the publication of the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness, the sub-title strikes a melancholy note of 
irony. Melancholy, because the irony is not traceable to any 
wilful ambiguity of conception or purpose that inspired the 
compiler, but the perverse contrariness of results to the 
expectations with which he had set out to gather together 
the essential precepts of Christ in a handy volume. Nothing 
worked out as he had intended. How many, if any, of its 
readers were guided to peace and happiness, there is no way 
of ascertaining. What is ascertainable is that it brought neither 
peace nor happiness to Rammohun Roy. Instead, it stirred up 
a controversy which was to prolong itself over the next three 
or four years; and although the issue involved in it was not 
related to personalities, it became a source of considerable 
personal distress to him because it created an estrangement 
between him and some of his Christian friends who had 
hitherto been inclined to support and applaud him in his work. 

Precepts of Jesus came in under heavy critical fire — and 
that from a quarter where he had hoped to find, if not gratitude 
and appreciation, at least recognition of the sincerity of his 
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motives and comprehension of his good intentions. For oddly 
enough, the first to attack it in print were the Serampore 
Baptists. 

Oddly enough, because it might reasonably have been 
expected that those whose life’s mission was to broadcast the 
word of Christ among the Indian multitude, would welcome 
this independent initiative undertaken by a distinguished 
Indian, if not to relieve them of their burden, at least 
substantially to lighten their labour of love. Odder still, if we 
consider that the book was printed at the Baptist Mission 
Press which would normally suggest an absence of serious 
disapproval if not a seal of approval. Yet, on closer scrutiny, 
perhaps there was nothing really very odd in the Baptists’ 
directing their weapons of critique against the book. In a sense, 
it was inevitable that they should do so. 

Inevitable, because from the very beginning in his relation¬ 
ship with them, as with other Missionary friends, there had 
developed the undertow of a profound misapprehension as to 
each other’s real intentions and intellectual position. Often his 
thinking seemed to run along lines parallel to the notions they 
entertained. On both sides there was a naive readiness to 
assume that behind this parallelism there was an identity of 
aim when, in fact, the impression of identity was but an 
illusion and the parallelism, as often, concealed an irreducible 
distance if not divergence. The result was a constant under¬ 
current of misunderstanding which affable essays in uncon¬ 
scious self-deception covered over but did not remove. And 
the strain of this continued to manifest itself in a relationship 
which followed a recurrent pattern of alternating phases of 
high expectancy and mutual disillusion and disappointment — 
right to the very end. 

What is surprising, therefore, is not that the publication of 
the Precepts of Jesus put an almost intolerable strain on his 
association with the Serampore Baptists. The wonder is that 
the breaking-point was not reached earlier. There is a revealing 
sentence in a letter written by Yates in 1816, not long after 
his first encounter with Rammohun. Before this, he remarks 
not altogether without a touch of spiritual conceit, Rammohun 
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‘'was not acquainted with anyone who cared for his soul/^ 
Yates, as we know, was to introduce him to other, more, 
illustrious dissenters, like Carey and Marshman. In time, it is 
safe to assume, they, too, came to share this sense of eager, 
if self-imposed, responsibility for Hammohun’s soul. 

But there came the rub. They were all men fired with a 
proselytizing ardour as fierce as it was ineffectual, and a 
certitude that they could lead lost souls to the way and th e 
life. For them “caring” for a soul meant something much more 
than mutual regard and affection of a friendly fellowship 
based on similitude of purpose or ideas: it meant possessing 
it, not, indeed, in order to gratify a narrow personal egotism, 
but for the greater glory of the Kingdom. Unhappily for them, 
Rammohun’s soul, such as it was, was not for appropriation. 
He was responsive to Christian influences as he was respon¬ 
sive to other positive currents of thought flowing in the new 
direction of time, but he had his own stable spiritual anchorage 
and he was unwilling to be cut adrift from it. 

His Baptist friends and well-wishers found it hard to under¬ 
stand this. They were all kindly men and entertained the best 
intentions towards him. But their faculties of perception and 
judgement were necessarily limited, or at least coloured, by 
their missionary preoccupations. They could not reconcile 
themselves to a spiritual recalcitrance which seemed imper¬ 
turbable behind a barricade of polite reasonableness. They had 
given high praise to his work — and the praise was sincerely 
meant. They had helped to bring his writings to the knowledge 
of the outside world — and the help was given ungrudgingly. 
Yet they were too passionately interested to be disinterested 
in all this. At the back of their minds, there was the hope 
that one day before long he would be persuaded to see the 
true light and follow it. 

And not only at the back of their minds. At times it was 
very much in the forefront. Delicate hints were dropped with 
the words of praise to indicate what was expected of him. A 
certain Rev. Deocar Schmidt, for instance, had been delighted 
td Vead the prefaces and introductions to Rammohun’s trans¬ 
lations of Vedantic texts. So delighted, in fact, that he became 
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**desirous of entering into correspondence with this extraordi¬ 
nary man.” Accordingly, in April 1819, he wrote him a letter 
“in which he urged on him, at large, and unquestionably with 
much vigour, the duty and advantages, of embracing Christia¬ 
nity.” The Baptist periodical, the Friend of India (monthly 
series) for August 1819, commenting on the letter, which was 
evidently published in a pamphlet form, added its own editorial 
persuasion to that of the Rev. Deocar Schmidt. *The careful 
perusal of the letter” the Baptist oracle declared, “we would 
earnestly recommend to Rammohun Roy, whom we highly 
esteem, for his courageous opposition to error and corruption 
of manners, as far as it has extended, and should rejoice to 
see him make the word of God ‘the man of his counsel’.” 

Rammohun, however, had shown no inclination to respond 
to the hints which were judiciously served with glowing 
encomiums; no inclination whatever to enter the fold, or 
even to act as the Trojan Horse to hasten the prospect of “a 
speedier capitulation” of the “citadel” to the “attack from 
without” as some of his Missionary friends had fondly hoped 
he would. As their hopes of a happy ending to the story 
faded, the stout Christian hearts grew sick with disappoint¬ 
ment. The Guide to Peace and Happiness seemed to come as 
nearly the last straw which was to break the back of their 
patience with him. The time had obviously come to put Ram¬ 
mohun in his place, or at least to point out to him sharply 
the presumption of his claim as an interpreter of the true 
spirit and purpose of Christianity. 

It is even possible that they had already made up their 
minds to do this when they agreed to print the Precepts of 
Jesus at the Mission’s press in Circular Road, Calcutta. The 
idea, presumably, was that, having foreknowledge of what 
was coming, they would be in a better position to “kill” the 
book before it could find wide circulation and thus nip in the 
bud the heresy it propounded. Some such calculation must 
clearly have been there. Otherwise, it is difficult to see why 
the Baptists allowed their press to be used for a publication 
which was to come under their withering attack; and this 
interpretation finds further confirmation in the fact that a 
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highly critical review of the Precepts appeared almost simul¬ 
taneously with its publication. 

The review appeared in the Baptist organ the Friend oj 
India for February, 1820. It was anonymous, signed merely 
“A Christian Missionary.” But the anon 3 rmity did not prevent 
the identification of the critic who, it was generally believed, 
was none other than the Rev. Deocar Schmidt, He was by 
now in Calcutta, had met Rammohun, and, on his own admis¬ 
sion, been able to form a more accurate estimation of the 
Indian reformer’s views than at the time when he had written 
his enthusiastic letter to him. His critique of the Precepts of 
Jesus, was pitched on a note more of sorrow than of anger. 
Nevertheless, it did not mince its w'ords and the compiler 
was described, ringing suitable changes of theological invec¬ 
tive, as “an injurer of the cause of tmth”, “a heathen”, and 
even “an infidel.” 

To leave no room for doubt in any quarter as to what they 
thought of him the editor of the Friend oj India, Joshua 
Marshman, had thrown in the weight of his editorial authority 
in support of the views expressed by the reviewer in no 
uncertain terms. “This work while it furnishes an overwhelm¬ 
ing proof of the truth and excellence of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
he had commented in a leader, “since an intelligent heathen 
whose mind is as yet completely opposed to the grand design 
of the Saviour’s becoming incarnate, feels constrained to 
acknowledge that the precepts of Jesus the Saviour, are so 
fully consonant with truth and righteousness, so exactly suited 
to the circumstances of mankind — those of his countrymen, 
as well as those of the western world, lend so evidently ‘to 
maintain the peace and harmony of mankind’... the manner 
in which this is done, as is justly observed by our highly 
esteemed correspondent, may greatly injure the cause of 
truth.” 

What precisely was it that the Baptist divines found so 
insufferably objectionable in the Guide to Peace and HappU 
ness r..' to express publicly their disapproval of it even if they 
'did not actually place it on the Index? The answer was a 
complicated one and emerged gradually in the course of a 
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protracted controversy. But it was clear from the start that 
they resented the whole approach which tended to dissociate 
the ethical teachings of Jesus from the vast superstructure of 
dogma, mystery and miracle of the Completed Doctrine. Not 
least, they took strong exception to an argument which, they 
felt, would have the effect of degrading “the Redeemer of the 
world to a level with Confucius and Mahomet, and to contem¬ 
plate him as a Teacher and Founder of a Sect, instead of 
adoring him as the Lord of all, the Redeemer of men, the 
Sovereign Judge of quick and dead.” 


Rammohun was not unprepared to see the Precepts attacked, 
but he expected the attack to come from the orthodoxy of his 
own community which might reasonably interpret his pre¬ 
occupation with Christian ideas as conclusive proof of his 
deviation from the true Brahmanical faith. What he had not 
expected was that the Serampore Missionaries would train 
their heavy theological guns at him. The very last thing, as 
Miss Collet rightly points out, he desired or anticipated for his 
book was theological controversy. In his peculiarly ingenuous, 
if not naive, enthusiasm for Christianity he had been inclined 
to credit his Christian friends with a far greater degree of 
broadmindedness than they possessed or, indeed, could afford, 
considering that they were in duty bound to grind their 
denominational axes for all they were worth. The criticism of 
the Friend of India, therefore, came to him as a surprise — 
and a painful surprise at that. Especially, he felt hurt at the 
language of denigration used by his Missionary critics against 
him. He had been called a heathen and this rankled like a 
thorn in the spirit. “The Missionaries of Shrirampoor” he 
complained to Col. B., “have expressed ^eat displeasure, and 
called me, in their review of the tract, an injurer of the 
cause of truth.” 

This note of outraged and injured innocence is discernible 
in die Appeal to the Christian Public, an apologia and vindi¬ 
cation of his position, which he immediately sat down to write 
and published soon after the publication of the review in the 

15 
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Friend of India. An essay of twenty pages, it begins with a 
mild reproach to his IMbssionary critics that they should have 
thought it fit to employ certain epithets of abuse calculated to 
prejudice a serious and dispassionate discussion of the issues 
by introducing an element of personality into the argument: 

“Before however I attempt to inquire into the ground upon 
which their objections to the work in question are founded, 
I humbly beg to appeal to the Public against the unchristian- 
like, as well as uncivil manner in which the Editor has adduced 
his objections to the compilation, by introducing personality, 
and applying the term heathen to the Compiler. I say unchris- 
tianlike manner, because the Editor, by making use of the 
term heathen, has, I presume, violated truth, charity and 
liberality, which are essential to Christianity in every sense 
of the term...” 

Truth, above all. How, he asks, can anyone be warranted 
to describe him as a heathen in view of his categorical affirma¬ 
tion of his faith in “the existence of a supreme superintending 
power, the author and preserver of the harmonious system” 
and in the system of morality propounded by Jesus? “These 
expressions” he pleads, “are calculated, in ray humble opinion, 
to convince every mind not biased by prejudice that the 
Compiler believed not only in one God, whose nature and 
essence is beyond human comprehension, but in the truths 
revealed in the Christian system. I should hope neither the 
Reviewer nor the Editor can be justified in inferring the 
heathenism of the Compiler, from the facts of his extracting 
and publishing the moral doctrines of the New Testament, 
under the title of ‘A Guide to Peace and Happiness’ — his 
styling the Precepts of Jesus, a code of religion and morality — 
his believing God to be the author and preserver of the 
universe — or his considering those sayings as adapted to 
regulate the conduct of the whole human race in the discharge 
of all the duties required of them. Neither, I trust, can his 
separating the moral sayings of Christ from the mysterious 
dogmas and historical parts of the New Testament, under the 
fiiipression, that these are liable to the doubts and disputes 
of free thinkers and anti-Christians... justly subject him in 
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the opinion of the most orthodox Christians, to the epithet 
applied to him by the Editor. If they do, I cannot see how the 
same condemnation can be spared to numerous publications 
of extracts from the Old and New Testaments, made and sent 
forth by several Christian authors, under various designations, 
and for different purposes.” 

At this point he cannot resist the temptation to strike a 
note of gentle sarcasm to drive home his thrust. It may be, 
he says, that in indiscriminately labelling him as a heathen 
his critics are resorting to a familiar device of inter-denomi¬ 
national disputations among the various Christian Churches 
and consider themselves “justified by numerous precedents 
amongst the several partisans of the various Christian sects, 
in applying the name of Heathen to one who takes the Precepts 
of Jesus'as his principal guide in matters of religious and 
civil duties; as Roman Catholics bestow the appellation of 
heretics or infidels on all classes of Protestants, and Protestants 
do not spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics; Trini¬ 
tarians deny the name of Christian to Unitarians, while the 
latter resort to stigmatizing the worshippers of the Son of Man 
as Pagan, who adore a created and dependent Being...” 

This method of disputation, however, he remarks, is hardly 
consonant with even the most elementary notion of Christian 
Charity. Certainly, it goes contrary to the teachings of Christ 
who, when John complained to him of a man “casting out 
devils” in the name of Jesus, yet refusing to follow the 
Apostles, rebuked his self-righteous disciple, saying: “He 
that is not against us is on our part.” For himself, at all events, 
he will not descend to the level of personality in discussing 
these serious matters. “The Compiler of the Precepts of Jesus 
will... give preference to the guidance of those Precepts, 
which justify no retaliation even upon enemies, to the hasty 
suggestions of human passions, and the example of the Editor 
of the Friend of India”, he assures his readers. 

Having thus administered a gentle reproof to his critics, 
he turns to grapple with the substance of the criticism by 
the reviewer of the Precepts (referred to as “the respected 
reviewer”) and endorsed by the Editor of the Friend of India. 
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“Both not only disapprove absolutely the plan of the Compiler 
in separating the moral doctrines of the Books of the New 
Testament... from the mysteries and historical matters 
therein contained,” he says, “but even blame him as an injurer 
of the cause of truth.” Why? Because, says the Reviewer, 
“the supposition of the moral sayings being sufficient for 
salvation, independent of the dogmas, is... radically false; 
and that it is presumption of him (the Compiler) to think 
himself qualified to judge, independently of the Divine 
Teacher, what sort of instruction is advantageous for the 
happiness of mankind.” 

He points out that in using the term “moral” he intended 
it to be understood, not in a narrow, but the widest possible 
sense, covering in its meaning not only the problem of man’s 
conduct towards his fellow-men, but also duty to God. Beyond 
this necessary qualification, or rather clarification, he sticks 
to his guns and shows himself wholly impenitent. “It is 
however too true to be denied” he declares, “that the Compiler 
of those moral precepts separated them from some of the 
dogmas and other matters, chiefly imder the supposition, that 
they alone were sufficient guide to secure peace and happiness 
to mankind at large — a position that is entirely founded on 
and supported by the authorities of Jesus of Nazareth — a 
denial of which would imply a total disavowal of Christianity.” 
And the rest of the Appeal is devoted to the sustaining of 
this thesis with extensive quotation of chapter and verse. 

Some of the points are made with telling effect. He is not, 
he maintains, the first to question the validity or the usefulness 
of the dogmatic and historical matters in the Gospels. Their 
authenticity has been disputed by many others. They have 
been, in fact, the principal source of internecine quarrels m 
the body of Christianity. “I humbly entreat anyone to refer 
to the numerous volumes written by persons unattached to any 
of the established Churches, against the miracles, the history, 
and some of the dogmas of Christianity. It has been the 
di(|^rent interpretations of the dogmas, that have given rise 
to such keen disputes amongst the followers of Jesus. They 
have not only destroyed harmony and union between one 
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sect of Christians and another, and continue to do so; but in 
past times have caused continual wars and frequent bloodshed 
to rage amongst them, more dreadfully than between Christians 
and infidels. A slight reference to the histories of Christian 
countries, will, I trust, afford to my readers entire conviction 
upon this head.” 

Not only have these dogmas and mysteries, he contends, 
sown seeds of discord witliin the body of Christianity in the 
past: they are great obstacles to the spreading of Christian 
ideas among non-Christians in the present as he can vouch 
from what he has seen around him; 

“The Compiler, residing in the same spot where Eurojjean 
missionary Gentlemen and others for a period of upwards of 
tw'enty years have been, with a view to promote Christianity, 
distributing in vain amongst the natives numberless copies of 
the complete Bible, written in different languages, could not 
be altogether ignorant of the causes of their disappointment. 
He however never doubted their zeal for the promulgation of 
Christianity, nor the accuracy of their statement with regard 
to immense sums of money being annually expended in 
preparing vast numbers of copies of the Scriptures; but he 
has seen with regret, that they have completely counteracted 
their own benevolent efforts, by introducing all the dogmas 
and mysteries taught in the Christian churches to people by 
no means prepared to receive them; and that they have been 
so incautious and inconsiderate in their attempts to enlighten 
the natives of India, as to address their instructions to them 
in the same way, as if they were reasoning with persons 
brought up in a Christian country, with those dogmatical 
notions imbibed from their infancy. The consequence has been, 
that the natives in general, instead of benefiting by the 
perusal of the Bible, copies of which they always receive 
gratuitously, exchange them very often for blank paper; and 
generally use several of the dogmatical terms in their native 
language as a mark of slight in an irreverent manner, the 
mention of which is repugnant to my feelings...” 

It was precisely because he was conscious of this defect in 
the method of promoting Christianity in India adopted by 
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Christian Missions, he declares, that he compiled and “pub¬ 
lished such sayings of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, 
conveying conviction with them, and best calculated to lead 
mankind to universal love and harmony; not dwelling upon 
those matters an observance of which is not absolutely 
ordained, and the interpretation of which, instead of intro¬ 
ducing peace and happiness, have generally given rise to 
disputes and controversies.” In doing this, he insists, he “has 
had no local influence nor power to promote any one’s interest, 
nor has he situations to give away, nor yet has he friends and 
colleagues to recommend others to their patronage.” His one 
aim has been to adopt “those measures which he thought 
most judicious to spread the truth in an acceptable manner.” 
That is why, he goes on to add, “I am sorry to observe, that 
he has unfortunately and unexpectedly met with opposition 
from those whom he considered the last persons likely to 
oppose him on this subject...” 


The Appeal was concluded on a fitting note of piety, with 
the prayer: “May God render religion destructive of differences 
and dislike between man and man, and conducive to the peace 
and union of mankind — Amen.” This fervent prayer, how¬ 
ever, was to remain unanswered. At least, it had little or no 
effect on reducing the differences which he had with the 
Baptist Missionaries; it did not even moderate their dislike 
of the viewpoint he held concerning the teachings of Jesus. 
Dr. Joshua Marshman published a preliminary reply to Ram- 
mohun’s Appeal in the Friend of India for May, 1820. The 
tone of this reply is admittedly gentler than the earlier 
editorial comment or the review. An attempt is even made to 
assuage Rammohun’s hurt susceptibilities by disclaiming any 
pejorative implications in the term “heathen” when applied 
to him. But on the basic doctrinal issue there is not, and there 
could not be, any compromise. This is made abundantly clear. 

.The theme was taken up with even greater sharpness in 
the first issue of the Quarterly Series of the Friend of India 
which came out in September, 1820. In an article of thirty- 
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two pages the Baptist divine went over the whole ground of 
their objections to Rammohun’s interpretation of Christianity, 
leaving no room for any equivocation on the central issue. He 
insists that the New Testament story has to be accepted as a 
whole or not at all, and not only accepted as a whole, but 
understood in the only possible and literal sense in which 
the Baptists understood it: 

“A few months ago when it was announced that a compi¬ 
lation from the four Gospels by a native of India (it was 
supposed Rammohun Roy), was in the Press, designed for the 
use of his countr 5 anen, much interest was excited in all who 
had witnessed his laudable endeavours to expose the folly 
of the system of idolatry universally prevalent among his 
countrymen. The idea of a well-informed Hindoo’s bearing 
witness to the authenticity and excellence of Divine writings, 
and recommending them to the perusal of his countrymen as 
being able to make them win unto salvation through faith 
in Christ Jesus, delighted all who felt an interest in the 
happiness of their Indian fellow-subjects, and regarded their 
reception of the Sacred Oracles in all their divine authority, 
as the grand means by which this could be secured, 

“In proportion however as the friends of religion were 
delighted with the idea of a Selection from the Sacred 
Scriptures by a Hindoo, which should impart to the minds of 
his countrymen ideas of their excellence, was their disappoint¬ 
ment and regret; when they found that this compilation 
entitled ‘The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness’, instead of exhibiting these precepts as a sample 
of the whole Scriptures and representing them as affording 
indubitable proof of the authenticity of its narratives and the 
reasonableness and importance of its doctrines, were in reality 
separated from that gospel of which they form so important 
a part, and held up as forming of themselves the way of life; 
an idea which perverts the grand design of the gospel, and 
frustrates the grace of God in the salvation of men, the 
apostolic axiom applying with as great a force now as ever, 
‘If righteousness come by the law, Christ is dead in vain.’ 

“But great as was this disappointment, it was heightened 
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by their perceiving that the Introduction to this Compendium 
instead of treating with reverence the other parts of the Sacred 
Oracles, unhappily tended rather to impugn them... These 
hints respecting the rest of the Sacred Writings, particularly 
when taken in connection with the note added at the foot of 
the page as a specimen of these fabricated tales more wonder¬ 
ful than the miracles of Christ, ‘that Ugusti is famed for 
having swallowed the ocean when it had given him offence, 
and for having restored it by urinary evacuation, and that 
at his command also the Vindhya range of mountains pros¬ 
trated itself and so remains’, appeared likely to convey ideas 
of them so contrary to that deep and just reverence with which 
both the doctrines and the miracles they contain must be 
regarded, if they become the means of salvation, that those 
who duly venerate the Sacred Oracles, could not but feel 
grieved that they should be thus held out to those who, 
despising idolatry for its grossness and folly, might probably 
be enquiring for something on which they might build their 
hopes of future happiness.” 

Marshman did not, of coui'se, deny the right of anyone to 
compile an edifying selection of precepts from the New 
Testament, On the contrary, he acknowledged, “Rammohun 
Roy had as fair a right to fix on the preceptive part, as anyone 
else has to select its doctrines.” But what he considered 
intolerable was that these moral precepts should be “presented 
to the natives of India as being of themselves sufficient to 
secure happiness and peace to mankind, while the great 
Doctrines of Salvation were omitted as comparatively unim¬ 
portant — and even the miracles of Christ to which he himself 
refers the Jews .. . were omitted as apt at best to carry little 
weight with them ...” 

To establish why this “partial” acceptance of the word of 
Christ would never do, the Baptist divine who claimed “the 
study of divinity” to be his “highest delight” plunged into 
still deeper theological waters. Tempting as it is, it is neither 
necessary nor useful to follow his argument through all the 
labyrinths of dogma and doctrine into which it inevitably 
leads us. Two interesting points, however, must be noted. Hie 
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first is a paradox. In the heat of polemics, Marshman is led 
to make certain remarkable admissions likely to give great 
satisfaction to those historians who insist on interpreting the 
evolution of Christian institutions not in terms of any conflict of 
spiritual concepts and ideals, but of the too, too solid material 
interests and motives. In countering Rammohun’s argument 
that differences over dogma and doctrine had constituted the 
main source of discord, at times even sanguinary conflict, 
among Christians, he contended: 

“It is however scarcely just to charge on the ‘dogmas’ or 
‘doctrines’ of Christianity those wars and that bloodshed 
which have occurred between nations merely termed Chris¬ 
tians. War and bloodshed existed before the promulgation of 
Christianity. Neither Christianity nor its dogmas created the 
causes of war and bloodshed. They existed in the human mind 
long before its doctrines were published; and it requires but 
very slight acquaintance with history to convince anyone that 
quarrels and feuds between the Arians and the Orthodox in 
the Fourth and Fifth centuries, were little more than that 
struggle for power and wealth which the duplicity of human 
mind has exhibited in every age of the world, and the dogmas 
which were made the pretext, merely furnished the occasion. 
Between the Papists and Protestants there was never any 
dispute respecting the Deity of Christ or of the Holy Spirit; 
and the oceans of blood which were spilt by the former, has 
far less to do with the truth of any doctrine than with the 
preservation of that secular power possessed by one party, 
and denounced by the other as contrary both to Scriptures 
and reason. The same may be said respecting the fiercest 
disputes between Protestants themselves. .. Quarrels regard¬ 
ing Church government and rites are traceable to the desire 
to preserve power and wealth connected A^ith these. Separation 
of dogmas from wealth and power would remove the causes 
of war...” 

The second point that emerges is not at all paradoxical, 
though it may be that in the final analysis it links up with 
the first. The point is simply that the notion of Christianity 
which the leading lights of the Serampore Mission entertained 
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was not only “narrow”, “singularly negative”, and “Calvin- 
istic”, as Miss Collet justly observed, but had no room in it 
for anyone remotely resembling the author of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The image of Christ they seem to have cherished 
was a fiercely apocalyptic one. What they saw was not the 
Prince of Peace, but Christ “the Tiger.” For did he not declare 
that he came “not to send peace on earth but the sword” — 
that he came “to send fire on earth” and (as Marshman added 
with obvious relish) “almost longed to see it kindled”? 

This was a conception of Christianity wholly alien to Ram- 
mohun’s understanding of the teachings of Jesus which had 
cast so powerful a spell over his mind. He could not be 
reconciled to an acceptance of it, even though Marshman in 
concluding his critique of the Appeal had gone out of his way 
to offer an olive branch by saying, “In examining the subject 
we have carefully avoided any expression that could give him 
a moment’s pain; and we beg to assure him, that while our 
grand object has been to place the truth clearly before him, 
if there be found a single word of that nature, we are uncon¬ 
scious of any such wish, and entreat him to pardon the 
unintentional offence.” 


The conciliatory note on which Marshman had concluded his 
critical article was intended to mollify Rammohun’s feelings; 
and in this it was successful. But it could not narrow, much 
less remove, the fundamental divergencies of the two points 
of view on Christianity. In fact, it should have been clear to 
anyone who had attentively followed the controversy that the 
argument had reached an impasse and its continuation along 
the lines on which it had developed could not resolve the 
deadlock, but only serve to harden it. It should have been 
clear — and not least to Rammohun Roy. 

Curiously, however, he was unwilling or unable to recognise 
the deadlock. For him all argument was wasted if it could 
not lead to the establishment of a bridge of understanding. 
He believed fervently in the efficacy of reasoned statement; 
believed that a sensible proposition had merely to be repeated 
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sufficiently often and with sufficient earnestness for it to 
register conviction across barriers of prejudice, doctrinaire 
preconceptions, and dogmatic irrationalism. So he persisted 
with his argument; persisted with even greater vehemence 
than before. He sat down to prepare an elaborate vindication 
of the stand he had taken, bringing to his task all the scholar¬ 
ship and dialectical skill he could command. The result was 
the Second Appeal to the Christian Public, a substantial book 
and to date his most ambitious undertaking in English. 

In it he noted with satisfaction that his adversary in the 
discussion had found it possible to give a more polite and 
considerate treatment to his First Appeal and the Precepts. 
“The observations contained in No. I of the Quarterly Series 
of the Friend of India ...” he wrote, “are happily expressed 
in so mild and Christian-like a style, that they have not only 
afforded me ample consolation for the disappointment and 
vexation I felt from the personality conveyed in the preceding 
Magazines, but have also encouraged me to pursue my re¬ 
searches after the fundamental principles of Christianity in a 
manner agreeable to my feelings, and with such respect as 1 
should always wish to manifest for the situation and character 
of so worthy a person as the Editor of the Friend of India.** 

But politeness was not enough to dissipate differences and 
modify his convictions on basic issues. He expressed his 
inability to change his understanding as to “the sufficiency of 
the Precepts in question to procure eternal life.” More: he 
declared himself wholly unconvinced on such vital matters 
as the divinity of Jesus, the validity of the doctrine of Trinity 
and atonement. On these matters, he maintained, the testimony 
of Jesus himself was “beyond doubt” on his side. And to 
prove this he ranged over a vast field of religious literature, 
quoting extensively from the Bible, the Quran, the works of 
theological scholars and historians like Mosheim, Prideaux 
and Serle, as well as the writings of Newton and Locke. 

After this massive display of erudition, he concluded tho 
argument with the unexceptionable statement: “If Christianity 
inculcated a doctrine which represents God as consisting of 
three persons, and appearing sometimes in the human form, 
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at other times in a bodily shape like a dove^ no Hindoo, in 
my humble opinion, who searches after truth, can conscien¬ 
tiously profess it in preference to Hindooism; for that which 
renders the modern Hindoo system of religion absurd and 
detestable is, that it represents the divine nature, though 
one..., as consisting of many persons, capable of assuming 
different forms for the discharge of different offices. I am, 
however, most firmly convinced that Christianity is entirely 
free from any trace of Polytheism, whether gross or refined. 
I therefore enjoy the approbation of my conscience in publish¬ 
ing the Precepts of this religion as the source of Peace and 
Happiness.” 

The Second Appeal to the Christian Public must have 
appeared some time late in the spring of 1821. As was to be 
expected it became the object of considerable comment, both 
friendly and unfriendly, in the local press, “A Firm Believer 
in Christ” writing in Buckingham’s Calcutta Journal early in 
August spoke of the work in the most enthusiastic terms. And 
not only of the Appeal, but of all that Rammohun was doing. 
“Blessed with the light of Christianity,” he claimed, “he 
dedicates his time and his money not only to release his 
countrymen from the state of degradation in which they exist, 
but also to diffuse among the European masters of his country, 
the sole true religion — as it was promulgated by Christ, his 
apostles and disciples.” 

This enthusiasm was not quite shared by another corres¬ 
pondent in the same journal who described the letter of “A 
Firm Believer in Christ” as being something in the nature of 
“a puff collusive”, adding that Rammohun’s “opinions are in 
some respect really what are called Arian. He is such a 
Christian as Dr. Priestley, and the late Duke of Grafton and 
the English Unitarians of the present age.” An anon 3 nnous 
writer, signing himself as a “Layman”, attacked the Appcol 
in violent language in the Calcutta Joumal^s rival, the Bengal 
Hurkaru— at the time a rabid Tory paper. And when Ram- 
moh’?u, writing under the pseudonym of Satya-Sadhun, replied 
to this attack, the Hurkaru, characteristically, refused to 
publish his letter which was eventually printed by the Calcutta 
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Journal under the title “A Rejected Letter.” 

Meanwhile, Dr. Joshua Marshman had in the June issue 
of the Friend of India (Quarterly Series) found space to notice 
the Second Appeal at length. His review, which was commen¬ 
surate with the importance of the work and covered 128 pages 
of the Baptist periodical, dealt exhaustively with what he 
considered to be Rammohun’s errors in imderstanding the true 
nature of the Christian doctrine. “It contains no less than an 
entire rejection of the doctrines of the Atonement, the Deity 
of Christ, and the ever-blessed Trinity” was the burden of 
his justifiable complaint. Such an error in anybody else would 
have been unforgivable. But Marshman had clearly not yet 
abandoned all hope of being able to persuade Rammohun to 
see the error of his ways of thought. The closing passage of his 
long review struck a note of indulgence and even affection for 
the recalcitrant prodigal. “Let us then affectionately entreat 
him” he wrote, “to reconsider the subject and peruse the 
Scriptures anew; and may the God of all grace enable him 
to discern the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, that 
he may in future determine ‘to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified’ — in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.” 

Rammohun was nothing loath to take this counsel of wisdom 
from the dissenting divine of Serampore. Indeed, he desired 
nothing better than to re-examine the subject; re-examine 
it from every relevant angle. He perused the Scriptures anew 
as he had been told. He went back to the Old Testament 
and the New. And not only to the Authorised versions, but 
to the originals — to the Septuagint, the Hebrew, the Latin 
and even Arabic Bible, Nor did he confine his “rereading” 
merely to the Bible. He delved deep into contemporary 
historical and theological literature on Christianity and studied 
authoritative works of Mosheim, Owen, and others. The re¬ 
examination took him nearly two years of hard work. The 
fruits of this research were published early in 1823 under 
the title Final Appeal to the Christian Public — an almost 
monumental work of theological exegesis running to nearly 
400 pages of well-documented and closely reasoned prose. 
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Nobody could now say that he had failed to “reconsider the 
subject.” But the outcome of this reconsideration was not 
what Marshman desired it to be. Far from being led to a 
modification of his position, Rammohun seemed to be confirmed 
in his views which had, at least superficially, a curious corres¬ 
pondence with the pre-Nicene creed — to the ideas of the 
“first and purest age of Christianity” when, according to him, 
“the followers of Christ entertained different opinions on the 
subject of the distinction between Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost.” It is not germane to any biographical purpose to trace 
his argument through all its intricate build-up. The beginning 
and the end suffice to furnish an idea of the scope and limita¬ 
tions of his method. 

The beginning, because it not only explains the motive 
which had prompted him to continue the discussion when he 
could hardly have hoped to evoke any response from his 
critics, but clearly establishes a link between his position and 
that of the Christian Reformation in its most militant and 
positive phase. “Notwithstanding the apprehension of exciting 
displeasure in the breasts of many worthy men,” he says in 
the Preface, “I feel myself obliged to lay before the public 
at large this my self-defence... I, however, confidently hope 
that the liberal among them will be convinced, by a reference 
to the first part of this Essay, and to my former two Appeals, 
that the necessity of self-vindication against the charge of 
being an ‘injurer of the cause of truth’ has compelled me, as 
a warm friend of that cause, to bring forward my reasons for 
opposing the opinions maintained by so large a body of men 
highly celebrated for learning and piety ... As religion consists 
in a code of duties which the creature believes he owes to 
his Creator ... it must be considered presumptuous and unjust 
for one man to attempt to interfere with the religious obser¬ 
vances of others .,. Notwithstanding, if mankind are brought 
into existence, and by nature formed to enjoy the comforts of 
society and the pleasures of an improved mind, they may be 
just^ified ;n opposing any system, religious, domestic, or 
political, which is inimical to the happiness of society, or 
calculated to debase human intellect...” 
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The “introductory remarks” which form the first chapter 
of the Final Appeal further reveal something of his remarkable 
dialectical agility in being able to turn his opponents’ argu¬ 
ments against them; something, too, of that deep grasp of the 
meaning of the movement of Christian Reformation which 
gave him an advantage over his Missionary critics. Marshman, 
for instance, had charged him with vanity and presumptuous¬ 
ness and ironically remarked that Rammohun claimed to be 
so perfect in his master^" and understanding of the Scriptures 
“as to prove that the most learned and pious in every age 
of the Church have been so completely mistaken as to trans¬ 
form the pure religion of Jesus into the most horrible idolatry.” 
Rammohun effectively answers this accusation by posing an 
unanswerable question. “In answer to this” he writes, “I only 
beg to ask the Rev. Editor to let me know what a Protestant 
in the fifteenth century could have answered, if he had been 
thus questioned by a Roman Catholic. . . ?” 

And the trajectory of this lengthy essay in theological 
polemics culminates in the reaffirmation of a position he had 
already firmly taken in his earlier Appeals. He is unable, 
he states, to accept the Baptist divine’s invitation to embrace 
the doctrine of Trinity. “After I have long relinquished” he 
declares unequivocally, “every idea of a plurality of Gods, or 
of the persons of the Godhead, taught under different systems 
of modem Hindooism, I cannot conscientiously and consis¬ 
tently embrace one of a similar nature, though greatly refined 
by the religious reformations of modern times; since whatever 
arguments can be adduced against a plurality of Gods strike 
with equal force against the doctrine of a plurality of the 
Godhead; and, on the other hand, whatever excuse may be 
pleaded in favour of a plurality of persons of the Deity can 
be offered with equal propriety in defence of Polytheism.” 


The title was apt: in a very important sense, there was an 
element of finality about the Final Appeal. It was an explicit 
recognition on his part that the debate had reached a dead 
end and could not usefully be prolonged. Indeed, this must 
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have been obvious to him even before the work saw the light 
of day. Confirmation of this came when the Serampore Mis¬ 
sionaries who had allowed him the facilities of their very 
efficient press for the printing of all his previous writings on 
Christian themes, refused to handle the Fitml Appeal. A public 
intimation of this was given by Rammohun in a notice at the 
beginning of the book which informed his readers that “the 
acting proprietor” of the Baptist Mission Press “having, since 
the publication of the Second Appeal, declined, although in 
the politest manner possible, printing any other work that 
the author might publish on the subject, he was under the 
necessity of purchasing a few types for his own use, and of 
depending principally upon native superintendence for the 
completion of the greater part of this work.” This, he added, 
“must form an apology for the imperfections that may appear 
in its typographical execution.” 

Nevertheless, the argument continued, as arguments tend 
to, long after its futility had become apparent. The Baptists 
were not going to let Rammohun have the last word. The Final 
Appeal was not allowed to go unchallenged. In due course 
Marshman returned with his weapon of critique, taking up 
a good part of two issues of the Quarterly Series of the Friend 
of India with his rejoinder. The reply was not at all couched 
in friendly terms. It differed, in fact, from previous replies 
in being quite uninhibited by any considerations of friendli¬ 
ness. No punches were pulled, no quarter given. Sarcasm was 
mixed with outright theological anathemas. Rammohun had 
given a hostage to fortune when in his Fhial Appeal he had 
expressed his disapproval of lengthy disputations. This was 
too good an opportunity for Marshman to miss — and he did 
not miss it. “No one” he wrote with bitter irony, “has .. . 
better right to complain of large publications on this subject 
than himself, as he has created the evil of which he complains.” 
And he went on to point out that every time the learned 
Brahmin had capped the performance of his critics, at least 
in verbiage, by “doubling the quantity” of words. 

The main burden of Marshman’s attack was along lines 
already familiar, only it was now more explicit, more 
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uncompromising. Rammohun was taken severely to task for 
dairing to argue **against the Atonement and the Deity of Him 
whom the blessed in heaven everlastingly adore as ‘having 
redeemed them by his blood not of every nation, and people, 
and kindred and tongue.* ” This was unforgivable. Clearly, 
continued Marshman, “the blessed in heaven and he, therefore, 
are at perfect issue on the subject; and, appalling as is the 
thought, it is a melancholy fact, that the Indian public are 
now called upon to say whether they do not believe that they 
who ‘see the redeemer as he is’, have acted wrong all these 
centuries in adoring ‘the Lamb that was slain’, and that they 
ought immediately to change the subject of their songs of 
praise.” 

This was nothing but an invitation to deadly heresy. The 
root of the error, Marshman declared, was in Rammohun’s 
failure “to surmount his own early religious prejudices .. . ” 
“The images of Hindooism” asserted the leading publicist of 
the Serampore Mission, “he has discarded and its gods and 
goddesses, as have thousands of Hindoos besides him; but the 
essence, the soul, the substance of the system he still retains 
and with it encounters the doctrines adduced from the 
Scriptures.” Worse still, “he was trying to bend Christian 
doctrines to his preconceived system of refined but real 
Hindooism.” 

In this context, Marshman was particularly outraged by 
Rammohun’s proposition that every man, however wicked, 
“has performed at least one single righteous act during the 
whole period of his life, though he cannot be supposed to have 
escaped every sin in this tempting world”; that hence “every 
man must be guilty of infinite sin and an agent of infinite 
virtue”; and therefore “if we suppose that he is to be punished 
to eternity for the infinite sin he has committed, there will be 
no opportunity of his enjoying an infinite reward for his 
good work, while justice requires that he should experience 
the consequences of both.” Justice requires! The very phrase, 
and the notion it embodied, sounded blasphemous in the ears 
of the Baptist divine. It revealed to him the gulf that must 
divide a true Christian from even the best of Hindus. “As 
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easily” he exclaimed, “might he constrain the east to meet 
west... as cause the gospel of the meek and lowely Jesus 
to coalesce with the Hindoo doctrine of human merit.” More: 
for him the system of merit accepted by the Hindus was 
“excluded in every form” and till it was “from the heart 
renounced, no one can have any part or lot in the intercession 
of Christ.” 

And in this vein he went on over two hundred pages of 
angry admonition. The critique, however, has little interest as 
sustained and reasoned argument. Its chief interest is in the 
light it throws on the strangely passionate and almost halluci¬ 
natory view of Christianity held by these perfervid soldiers 
of Christ. In a passage in which he makes significant and 
prodigal use of italics and capitals, Marshman summed up 
what he considered to be the heart of the matter in the 
controversy: 

“Nothing in nature can be more opposite than the spirit 
of the Gospel and the spirit of Hindooism, whether manifested 
in its grossest idolatry, or in the highest refinement of the 
Vedanta. That Gospel which is founded on the doctrine 
that ‘every imagination of man’s heart is evil, is only evil 
continually’ — that among men, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not me’ — that ‘he who offendeth in one part of 
the Divine Law is guilty of all’ — that he is cursed ‘who 
continueth not in all things written in the book of the Law 
to do them’ — that ‘the Carnal mind is erring against God 
and is not subject to the Law of God, neither indeed can be’ 

— that ‘no fountain can send forth both salt water and fresh’ — - 
and that ‘an evil tree cannot bring forth good fruit’ — must 
be death to the spirit of Hindooism, to the pride of man in 
every false religion. Yet to this system does our Author invite 
the intercession of Christ... To all this it is sufficient to reply 
that ‘without shedding of blood there is no remission’ 

— that ‘Christ was one ofered to bear the sins of many’; 
and that he maketh intercession for none but those who, 
repouncing all their righteous deeds, yea their repentance, and 
counting them ‘loss and dung’, trust in his blood for the 
forgiveness of siris; and further, that those who obtain eternal 
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life through his intercession, in heaven adorn him for having 
been slain and having redeemed them to God by his b l o o d.” 

The meaning of this was too plain to be missed. It left no 
room for further friendly discussion. Even Rammohun, for all 
his firm faith in the Socratic method as the sure means of 
arriving at truth in a philosophic dispute, seems at last to 
have realised that he was up against a stone wall of deeply- 
rooted preconceptions and there was no point in pursuing 
what had become virtually a dialogue with the deaf. As far 
as we know, he did not think it worth while to take up the 
pen to reply to the passionate critique of the Editor of the 
Friend of India. Indeed, for some time already, possibly even 
before the publication of his Final Appeal, he must have 
known that in his relations with the Serampore Baptists he 
had reachM a parting of the ways. “I am well aware” he had 
remarked wistfully in his preface to the Final Appeal, “that 
this difference of sentiment has already occasioned much 
coolness towards me in the demeanour of some whose friend¬ 
ship I hold very dear ...” 

That was putting it mildly. For it was no longer a mere 
matter of “difference of sentiment” on certain abstract points 
of dogma and doctrine that was producing “much coolness” 
in their relations. It was that certainly, but also much more. 
A conflict was developing which, though manifesting itself as 
theological divergencies, went beyond them into the sphere of 
ultimate purposes cherished by each side. At any rate, Marsh- 
man and his colleagues felt that Rammohun’s influence was 
being exerted in a direction that cut across sharply the higher 
interests which they had come out to India to serve. They 
were by now convinced that, even if he had abandoned the 
worship of false gods, it was only to make common cause with 
the advocates of a system which, in Marshnian’s coldly sarcastic 
phrase, “claims affinity with every false religion” — “the 
system termed Unitarianism.” What led them to this convic¬ 
tion, however, is another story within the story. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The Fall of the Second Adam: 

Rise of Unitarianism 

It all started with a dispute over the precise meaning 
of a particle. That is, perhaps, putting it rather facetiously. 
The argument in semantics had merely served to reveal the 
defects of doubt and taints of will which had been afflicting 
the spirit of the Rev. William Adam of Serampore Baptist 
Mission. He is our chief source of information on this strange 
affair as on several other significant episodes in Rammohun's 
life. About the time that the Second Appeal to the Christian 
Public was published, Rammohun, according to Adam, was 
engaged on another, more ambitious project — a new Bengali 
translation of the Bible, or, at any rate, the New Testament. 
As his collaborators in the great imdertaking, he had been 
able to enlist William Yates whom he had known for many 
years and Adam. Adam explained the genesis of the scheme 
in a letter to the Baptist Missionary Society. “The two Bengali 
translations of Dr. Carey and Mr. EUerton” he wrote on June 
11, 1821, “are declared by Rammohun Roy to abound in 
flagrant violations of native idioms, and he accordingly applied 
to Mr. Yates and myself for our assistance in translating them 
anew. This we readily have given.” 

Everything appeared to be going smoothly with the joint 
literary enterprise till the Fourth Gospel was reached. Here, 
in the very beginning, a complication arose, at first no bigger 
than the -ize of a Greek preposition. It was, however, soon to 
grow into a formidable theological difficulty upon which the 
whole promising project was to come to grief. The question 
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was how to render the word “dia” which occurs in the third 
verse of the first chapter of St. John. It could be translated 
either as “by” or “through.” The choice was difficult to make. 
The Authorised Version rendered it as “by”, so that the line 
read, “All things were made by Him.” Fidelity to the sense of 
the original, however, the translators felt, indicated the alter¬ 
native rendering — “All things were made through Him.” 

The alternative rendering was at first accepted. But it was 
not quite so simple as all that. There were second thoughts. 
Like somnabulists .suddenly waking up on the very edge of 
a precipice, the members of the translation committee realised 
to their horror that the innovation verged dangerously on 
Arianism — and all the dreadful abysses of heresy that 
yawned beyond. There was a long wrangle. The argument, 
however, was not so much between the Brahmin and his 
Christian colleagues. It resolved itself largely into a disputa¬ 
tion between Christian and Christian. William Adam could not 
reconcile himself to accepting the official rendering. 

We have Adam’s own word for it. Throughout the animated 
discussion, he has recorded, Rammohun, with a becoming 
reticence, tried to avoid taking a partisan position. He could 
be seen sitting “pen in hand, looking on, listening, observing 
all, but saying nothing.” Inevitably, however, he was intel¬ 
lectually implicated in the great debate, if not as a direct 
agent, certainly as a catalyst. In the course of their labours, 
the would-be heretic, we learn, had come deeply under the 
influence of the “intelligent heathen.” Their frequent discus¬ 
sions on diverse philosophic themes were bound in time to 
loosen Adam’s moorings in the orthodox faith. He was drawn 
spiritually very close to the position held by Rammohun. So 
very close, in fact, that he experienced increasing reluctance 
in supporting the strict Trinitarian dogma of the Mission to 
which he belonged. In a letter to a friend named Bright, 
already early in May, 1821, he was frankly expressing the 
doubts and misgivings which were assailing his mind on the 
subject: 

“It is several months since I began to entertain some doubts 
respecting the supreme deity of Jesus Christ, suggested by 
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frequent discussions with Rammohun Roy, whom I was trying 
to bring over to the belief of that doctrin?, and in which I 
was joined by Mr. Yates who also professed to experience 
difficulties on the subject... I do not hesitate to confess that 
I am unable to remove the weighty objections which present 
themselves against this doctrine... The objections against it, 
compared with the arguments for it, appear to me like a 
mountain compared with a mole hill.” 

William Yates, it seems, was able to conquer his incipient 
doubts. The controversy over the rendering of the third verse 
of the Gospel of St. John rung a bell of alarm for him. He 
withdrew from the enterprise before it was too late. Not so, 
however, William Adam. On him the argument had the 
reverse effect. It crystallised his obstinate questionings into a 
conviction that the orthodox position was neither historically 
nor philosophically viable. He continued to co-operate with 
Rammohun as we learn from his letter to Edward Poole in 
which he wrote: “I am at present finishing a careful new 
translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, originally executed 
by Rammohun Roy, Mr. Yates and myself. Mr. Yates has 
since declined his assistance so that it now entirely rests with 
Rammohun Roy and myself.” 

He went further than that. Soon after Yates’ withdrawal, 
he publicly declared his loss of faith in the doctrine of Trinity 
and its allied dogmas, thus ending his connexion with the 
Serampore Baptist Mission. Actually, of course, this severance 
was annoimced by the Mission which decided to place him 
outside the pale even if not going to the length of charging 
him with apostasy. “Adequately to supply all these various 
scenes of labour” the Periodical Account of the Society for 
1822 bemoaned when recording the sorry episode, “in addition 
to the other missionary objects which claim their attention, 
would have been beyond the power of the brethren united at 
Calcutta, had their little band remained unbroken, and the 
health and strength of each individual entire. But in both 
lhes«? respects they have been exercised with painful trials. 
We mention with deep regret that Mr. William Adam, lately 
one of their number, has embraced opinions derogatory to the 
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honour of the Saviour — denying the proper divinity of our 
Lord Jesug Christ; in consequence of which the connexion 
between him and the Society is dissolved.” 

This was emotion aroused by the event recollected in 
tranquillity. At the time when it happened, and among the 
European community in Calcutta, the affair evoked some levity 
and a great deal of righteous indignation. Those who possessed 
something of the proverbial sense of humour attributed to the 
Island Race tried to laugh it off with jokes about the ‘'second 
Fallen Adam.” But for the Serampore Missionaries it was no 
laughing matter. They saw in it an outrageous scandal and 
disgrace. A scandal and disgrace all the more galling because 
of their earlier innocent optimism when they had hoped to 
use Rammohun as their Trojan Horse implanted in the very 
citadel of heathenism. Now those hopes lay in ruin. Instead it 
looked as though he was acting as the Trojan Horse of 
Hinduism, and having insinuated himself into their confidence, 
was trying with the tongue of an angel and the guile of a 
serpent to lure away the unwary faithful from the fold to their 
perdition. This was intolerable. As the “continuator” of Miss 
Collet’s life of Rammohun pertinently remarks, “In the days 
when Evangelical orthodoxy enjoyed an almost undisputed 
ascendancy, and in quarters like those of the Baptist Mission, 
where the tradition of Calvinism stamped the dominant 
Evangelicalism with its own rigidity, the shock must have 
been startling in the extreme.” 

It was. It became a matter of the utmost urgency for the 
Missionary leaders to counteract the effect of Adam’s defec¬ 
tion; to cauterize, as it were, the source of a dangerous 
spiritual infection. But how was it to be done? Some lay 
militants talked intemperately of invoking the strong arm of 
the law to deal with the culpable.. The “Layman”, for 
instance, who had offensively reviewed Rammohun’s writings 
on Christianity in the Bengal Hurkaru, ominously hinted that 
penal statutes existed which made blasphemy a cognizable 
offence and these might be applied. To this in the letter which 
the Bengal Hurkaru had refused to pubhsh, Rammohun had 
repUed, not without a touch of asperity, “I am not at all 
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surprised at the reference of the Layman to the penal statutes 
against those who deny the Divinity of Christ; for when 
Reason and Revelation refuse their support, Force is the only 
weapon that can be employed.” 

Marshman and his colleagues, of course, did not descend to 
the ill-tempered silliness of the “Layman.” But they were no 
less chagrined. While outwardly remaining coldly polite, they 
directed their arrows where they were likely to hurt most. 
Evangelical Christianity, like any other militant proselytizing 
faith, has never suffered from an excess of humility. Certainly, 
it has never been inclined to treat other men’s faith with 
tolerance and respect. The Dissenters of Serampore, in many 
ways admirable men, were in this true to their type. They 
could be ruthlessly fierce when thwarted in their purpose. 
They decided to redouble the vigour of their polemics against 
Hinduism and all its works. The assault, moreover, was now 
pressed indiscriminately, regardless of the religious suscepti¬ 
bilities of those whom it was intended to convert and persuade, 
and without troubling too much about the delicacy of 
phrasing. 

One particularly sharp essay in invective appeared in the 
form of a letter in the Mission’s Bengali organ, the weekly 
Samachar Darpan, on July 14, 1821. This was some months 
after the publication of Rammohun’s Second Appeal and 
almost immediately after Adam’s intention to renounce the 
Trinitarian doctrine had become known. The coincidence, 
obviously, could not have been altogether fortuitous. The letter 
roundly denounced the Vedantic religion; denounced not only 
its extravagant ritualism and superstitions, but also its .system 
of metaphysics and speculative philosophy. Replies to this 
critique were invited. “Whoever writes a proper answer” the 
writer offered with unexpected generosity, “may have it 
printed and distributed everywhere by sendnig it to the Shree- 
rampore (Serampore) printing office.” 

The offer was sporting enough. It turned out, however, 
easier to make than to redeem. Rammohun, under the name 
of Pandit Sivaprasad Sarma, took the critic of the Vedanta 
Skastra at his word and sent in a considered reply. But the 
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Samaehar Darpan, forgetting the promise, refused to print it. 
The refusal was not unexpected. But it offended Rammohun's 
sense of fairness in conducting serious argument and it no 
doubt served to confirm an impression which had for some 
time been gaining ground in his mind, that in his dealings 
with his Christian friends he had struck the same bedrock 
of spiritual conceit, dogmatism and bigotry which had made 
him recoil from Hindu orthodoxy. Against that hard rock of 
obduracy and prejudice no rational argument could prevail. 
With this realisation the process of his disenchantment with 
Missionary Christianity was carried a stage further. 


The disillusionment was accentuated by another strange 
and not wholly pleasant experience about this time — an 
encounter with Dr. Middleton, the first Bishop of Calcutta. 
Adam has recorded the story of this meeting in his Lecture 
on the Life of Rammohun Roy. “One day in the hot season, 
about midday” he relates, “I was engaged in my usual 
studies, when I was informed that a native gentleman was at 
the gate of the compound and desired to see me. This was 
an unusual hour for a call. I went to the gate and found 
that it was Rammohun Roy whom I instantly requested to 
alight from the carriage and enter the house. The unusualness 
of the hour was fully justified by the explanation that he 
gave me. On invitation he had been to see Dr. Middleton, 
the Bishop of Calcutta. Rammohun Roy’s house was probably 
two miles from the Bishop’s palace and my place was interme¬ 
diate between the two. He called on me both for refreshment 
to his body and sympathy in his mental trouble. His first 
request was that he should be permitted to remove his turban, 
which was of course granted, and the second that he should 
have some refreshment, but that before it was brought and 
he partook of it, my servants should be sent away, since if 
they had seen him eat under my roof, they would have 
bruited abroad that he had lost caste. This was promptly and 
quietly attended to, and when he felt cool and refreshed, he 
proceeded to state what disturbed him.” 
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What had upset him, according to Adam, was his visit to 
the Bishop who had asked him to his house, and after a 
long discussion in which he had tried to persuade him to enter 
the fold, gone on to dilate on the great advantages of such a 
course. “A change of faith” Dr. Middleton had virtually 
suggested, “would open a grand career for him. He would 
be honoured in life and lamented in death; honoured in 
England as well as India; his name would descend to posterity 
as that of the modem apostle of India.” Such was the tempting 
prospect held out to him. But Rammohun was outraged by 
the suggestion. “The sting of the offence was this” Adam 
adds. “He was asked to profess Christianity, not on force of 
evidence, or for the love of tmth, or for the satisfaction of 
his conscience, or for the benefit of his fellow men, but for 
the sake of honour and gloi'y and fame it might bring him. 
This was utterly abhorrent to his mind. It alienated, repelled, 
and disgusted him.” 

It disgusted him so deeply that we learn from Adam that 
he never went to see Dr. Middleton again because of his 
feeling that “the pure and unsullied integrity of his mind, his 
personal honour, and independence had been assailed by the 
presentation to him of a low, unworthy motive...” But 
indignation was not enough. Some clarification of his religious 
position was called for in view of the misapprehensions that 
were abroad. Equally, he felt it was necessary to defend the 
religious culture of his people against the wanton attacks of 
the Missionary publicists. The columns of the Baptist Press 
were no longer open to him for the expression of his views. 
Indeed, even a liberal journal, like Buckingham's Calcutta 
Journal, sympathetic though it was to Rammohun, was reluc¬ 
tant to allow him space to carry on religious controversy 
because, as it had editorially explained, “we have always 
considered theological discussion unsuited to the colunms of 
a public journal.” 

Necessiry, therefore, led him to launch the Brakmunical 
Mix$xzine. The sub-title “The Missionary and the Brahmun, 
being a vindication of the Hindu Religion against the attacks 
of Christian Missionaries” clearly states its purpose. The 
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Preface to the first number of the Magazine further elaborates 
it and complains with some bitterness of the activities of the 
Christian Missionary societies in India: 

“For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country 
(Bengal) has been in exclusive possession of the English 
nation; during the first thirty years of which from their word 
and deed it was universally believed that they would not 
interfere with the religion of their subjects, and that they 
truly wished every man to act in such matters according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. Their possessions in Hindoo- 
stan and their political strength have... gradually increased. 
But during the last twenty years, a body of English Gen¬ 
tlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways, to convert Hindoos and Mussul¬ 
mans of this country to Christianity. The first way is, that 
of publishing and distributing among the natives various books, 
large and small, reviling both religions, and abusing and 
ridiculing the gods and saints of the former: the second way 
is, that of standing in front of the doors of the natives or in 
the public roads to preach the excellency of their own religion 
and the debasedness of that of others: the third way is, that 
if any natives of low origin become Christians from the desire 
of gain or from any other motives, these Gentlemen employ 
and maintain them, as a necessary encouragement to others 
to follow their exmple ... 

“It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be 
quite ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and manners 
of those who have fallen into their power... It is therefore 
not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of ihe 
conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion of 
the natives. But as the English are celebrated for the mani¬ 
festation of humanity and for administering justice, and as a 
great many Gentlemen among them are noticed to have had 
an aversion to violate equity, it would tend to destroy their 
acknowledged character... because to introduce religion by 
means of abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly 
gain, is inconsistent with reason and justice. If by the force 
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of argument they can prove the truth of their own religion 
and the falsity of that of Hindoos, many would of course 
embrace their doctrines...” 

The BrahmunicdL Magazine, as the name suggests, was clear¬ 
ly intended to function as a periodical dealing with religious 
and philosophical issues. However, the issues which actually 
managed to see the light of day were more like tracts than 
anything which could properly be described a magazine. And 
not many issues came out. Three numbers were published in 
the course of the latter half of 1821, The fourth and the last 
came out after a long pause — some time in 1823. The rest, 
so to speak, was silence. The publication ceased altogether. 

That was just as well. For it cannot be claimed that the 
BrahmunicdL Magazine adds anything to his reputation as a 
dialectician and debater. No original line of argument is offered 
in defence of his monotheistic interpretation of Hinduism; nor 
is the critique of the doctrine of Trinity, in which Rammohun 
identified a Christian variation of anthropomorphic polytheism, 
developed any further or deeper than he had done elsewhere. 
If anything, there is a distinct decline in the gravity of his 
method of exegesis; a rather unbecoming descent into the 
habit of naive tu quoque; a tendency, never absent but 
now more than ever marked, of answering the literalism of 
Christian orthodoxy with a literalism of interpretation which, 
if at times amusing, can scarcely be considered as serious 
contribution to what was, after all, discussion of important 
issues. 

This may be illustrated by a passage in the third number 
of the BrahmunicdL Magazine in which Rammohun tackles 
the Editor of the Friend of India on the latter’s apparently 
literal acceptance of the story of annunciation and Immaculate 
Conception. “The Editor” he points out, “acknowledges the 
fact of God’s appearing in the shape of a Dove to testify the 
appointment of God the Son, stating that ‘when God renders 
himself visible to man, it must be by appearing in some form.* 
But I wonder how after such an acknowledgement the Editor 
can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the shape of a fish 
or a cow, which is entertained by the Pouranik Hindoos? Is 
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not a fish as innocent as a dove? Is not a cow more useful 
than a pigeon?” 

It was a good debating point and, perhaps, not wholly 
luifair. Clearly, however, back and forth along these lines 
could lead nowhere except to ever narrowing vicious circles 
of arid reiteration of preconceptions and infantile invective. 
True, Rammohun was by no means the worst offender against 
good taste. His opponents easily surpassed him in this. The 
pious Editor of the Baptist periodical even went so far as to 
declare that Hinduism owed its origin “to the Father of lies 
alone”, which called forth from Rammohun, not for the first 
or last time, the reminder that they were engaged “in solemn 
religious controversy” and not in a competition in abuse of 
each other’s religion. But once the argument had started to 
degenerate from the high purpose with which it had begun, 
it was impossible for either side to retrieve the situation and 
raise it back to its original level of earnestness and dignity. 
Altogether, it would have been better gracefully to end it. 

But that was the difficulty — not least for Rammohun Roy. 
Rammohun’s was essentially a temperament that loved con¬ 
troversy. He delighted keenly in argument and still had a 
seemingly unshakeable conviction in the efficacy of discussion 
as the means of reconciling differing points of view. So much, 
in fact, that even when he published what he intended to 
be his “Final Appeal” to the Christian Public, in the preface 
to this exhaustive — and exhausting — work, he could not 
help making a suggestion which would have indefinitely pro¬ 
longed the debate. “As Christianity” he offered, “is happily 
not a subject resting on vague metaphysical si>eculations, but 
is founded upon the authority of books written in languages 
which are understood and explained according to known and 
standing rules, I therefore propose with a view to the more 
speedy and certain attainment of religious truth, to establish 
a monthly periodical publication, commencing from the month 
of April next, to be devoted to Biblical Criticism, and to 
subject Unitarian as well as Trinitarian doctrines to the 
test of fair argument, if those of the latter persuasion 
will consent thus to submit the scriptural grounds on 
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which their tenets concerning the Trinity are built.” 

“For the sake of method and convenience,” his proposal was 
that they should begin at the beginning — with the Book of 
Genesis; pick out all such passages as seemed to sanction the 
doctrine of Trinity; examine them one by one carefully and 
critically; and publish their conclusions upon them. The next 
month they should submit the Book of Exodus to an identical 
process of scrutiny, “and so on with all the Books of the Old 
and New Testament, in their regular order.” As part of this 
proposal he invited “Missionary Gentlemen” who wished to 
defend and propagate the doctrines they preached to send him 
before the middle of each month an essay on the portion 
of the Scriptures under discussion, not exceeding twelve to 
sixteen pages, and he would undertake to print and circulate 
it at his own expense together with a reply to their arguments 
of approximately the same length so that the public could 
judge for itself. He attached but one condition to his offer: 

“That this new mode of controversy, by short monthly publi¬ 
cations, may be attended with all the advantages which I, in 
common with other searchers after truth, expect, and of which 
it is capable, it will be absolutely necessary that nothing be 
introduced of a personal nature, or calculated to hurt the 
feelings of individuals — that we avoid all offensive expres¬ 
sions, and such arguments as have no immediate connection 
with the subject, and can only serve to retard the progress of 
discovery; and that we never allow ourselves for a moment 
to forget that we are engaged in a solemn religious disputa¬ 
tion.” 

The “Missionary Gentlemen” to whom the proposal was 
addressed did not respond to it. But someone else did — a 
certain passionate lay Christian—R. Tytler Esq., m.d., “Sur¬ 
geon in the Hon. East India Company’s Service, Author of 
an ‘Enquiry into the Origin and Principles of Budaic Sabism’, 
and of ‘The Substance of a Discourse in Vindication of the 
Divinitv^ of our Lord’, and also Member of the Asiatic Society.” 
Tytler defended Christian orthodoxy in his own inimitable 
style, but Ra^'ornohun did not think it conformed to the stan¬ 
dard of dignity and decorousness which he had laid down and 
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he refused to publish it, though the reason which he gave 
for the refusal — that it was not the authoritative view of a 
Christian Missionary — was not, perhaps, wholly free of an 
element of disingenuousness. 

As a result of this refusal, Rammohun became involved in 
a new controversy, conducted partly in the correspondence 
columns of the Bengal Hurkaru and partly through direct 
exchange of letters with Tytler, which went on between May 
and June of 1821. The bulk of this correspondence was later 
published in the form of a pamphlet entitled “A Vindication 
of the Incarnation of the Deity as the Common Basis of 
Hinduism and Christianity” by Rammohun himself under a 
nom de plume — Ram Doss. The need for a pseudonym was 
probably dictated by the character of the controversy — or 
rather, the tone in which it was carried out. Dr. Tytler 
evidently was not the kind of man to appreciate Socratic mode 
of reasoning or subtlety as may be judged from the letter he 
v/rote to “Ram Doss” early in May, 1823: 

“To Ram Doss. I have received your letter and beg you 
to receive my best thanks, for the trouble you have put 
yourself to, in sending it to me. It was my intention this 
evening to have proved that Hindu Idolatry and Unitarianism 
are the same, and that they both proceed from the DeviL 
Unfortunately Mr. Robinson, in consequence of the number 
who were anxious to attend, has requested me to postpone the 
meeting, to which of course I have acceded. But I am ready, — 
MiNDME, READY, — to meet you and your runnagate friend 
Rammohun Roy whenever you please, in public and private 
discussion, and let you know what a humble individual unsup¬ 
ported can do, armed with no other weapon than the sharp 
sword of the Gospel, in bringing to light the hidden works 
of darkness, which are at present displayed in the damnable 
Heresy of Unitarianism of which you are the wretched tool. 
But neither you, Rammohun Roy, nor the second fallen a d a m 
dare meet me because you fear the word of truth. 
Your inveterate and determined foe in the lord, (Signed) 

R. T Y T L E R.” 

If the face xo face encounter in public or private debate 
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to which Tytler’s letter challenged Rammohun ever took place, 
it is not on record. In all probability, it never took place — 
and for the excellent reason, perhaps, that though it could 
have been entertaining to a degree, it could not have been 
conducted in an urbane atmosphere of philosophic give and 
take, considering the temper of the celebrated surgeon in the 
Company’s service. Tytler’s challenge, indeed, could hardly 
be met on the plane of academic exegesis; and it is not 
surprising that in the polemical passage of arms which went 
on for five or six weeks, Rammohun deliberately selected 
weapons commensurate with the calibre of his opponent even 
though these weapons he would normally have eschewed. As 
the continuator of Miss Collet’s biography aptly remarks, 
“He would answer a fool according to his folly.” Instead of 
scholarly excursions into higher Biblical criticism, he resorted 
to sarcasm and irony and a tongue-in-the-cheek manner which 
made up with their broadness what they lacked in jinesse. 
Tytler was before long moved to such a high pitch of virtuous 
excitement and indignation that he abruptly terminated the 
argument by pretending absence. A footnote added to the 
Tytler pamphlet says that the controversy was continued till 
Crichton, the Doctor’s Publisher, informed Rammohun “that 
Dr. Tytler had left Calcutta” for an unknown destination, 
which, presumably, was quite untrue. 


Another publication dating from the same period, is a short 
tract on the same theme, but written in the form of an 
imaginary dialogue between a Missionary and three Chinese 
converts. Here, again, the theologian and philosopher yields 
to the temptations of indelicate irony and satire. Like the 
Tytler pamphlet, it reveals Rammohun in an uncharacteristic 
mood of playful, almost impish mischief. Incidentally, these 
two works contain some of his rare references to Buddhism 
and the Buddha who is lightly dismissed as “the head of a 
tribe inimical to Hindooism”. The references are so perfunctory 
that they underline a very serious gap in his religious scholar- 
ship. It seems certain that, for one reason or another, he had 
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never been able to apply himself to an understanding of 
Buddhism as a religious and philosophical movement with 
anything approaching the thoroughness with which he studied 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, and even Judaism; and, in 
consequence, when he spoke about the Buddha, or of the 
movement of thought associated with his name, it was not 
from authentic knowledge but a superficial acquaintance which 
did not extend beyond popular fallacy and what was current 
legend. 

However, if the Tytler pamphlet and the Dialogue between 
a Missionary and Three Chinese Converts do not reveal Ram- 
mohun as a controversialist in his normal serious frame of 
mind, they do not fail to indicate the new direction of his 
spiritual sympathy and interest. There is little doubt that by 
now he was espousing Unitarianism with considerable warmth 
and enthusiasm. This was something which the Trinitarians 
could not easily forgive him. True, Trinitarians in the far off 
North Sea Island, where only attenuated echoes had reached 
of the fierce battle of words raging on the banks of the 
Hooghly, were still inclined to give him the benefit of doubt. 
Thus Dr. Rylands who had been concerned with the sending 
of the Baptist Mission of Carey and Marshman to India, 
writing from Bristol as late as January, 1823, spoke of him 
with “sincere feeling of benevolence.” In his letter to Ram- 
mohun, he tried patiently to argue the case for Trinitarianism, 
though not without becoming at times bafflingly paradoxical. 
More: he thoughtfully drew up a useful syllabus of studies — 
parts of the Gospel of St. John, the Epistles to the Romans 
and Titus, not to mention Scott’s essays — which, he felt sure, 
would help dissolve the remaining centres of unbelief in his 
mind and enable him “to enjoy the meridian light of the 
Gospel-day” instead of “a light like»the twilight” which 
derives from “a partial and speculative acquaintance with the 
Scriptures.” But the Trinitarians in Calcutta, the men on the 
spot who, so to speak, had to conduct the combat with the 
forces of darkness, had no longer any illusions and were not 
prepared to be so indulgent. They had written Rammohun off 
as a dead loss to the Kingdom and, worse still, looked upon 
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him, with Dr. Tytler, as an ally of “the damnable Heresy of 
Unitarianism.” 

Not without reason. Since the publication of his Second. 
Appeal, if not earlier, he had actively made common cause 
with the still small voice of Unitarianism. In September, 182il, 
a Unitarian Committee was set up in Calcutta. The initiative 
that made this possible, it was generally known, had been 
undertaken jointly by Rammohun and William Adam who, 
since his break with the Dissenters of Serampore, had come 
increasingly under Rammohun’s influence, become one of his 
closest friends and was so to remain till the end of his days. 
(Rammohun even remembered him in his will, it is recorded.) 

The Unitarians were not a large body, but they were a 
cosmopolitan group, including both Indians and Europeans. 
The Europeans were largely drawn from the more liberal 
section of the mercantile and professional community with 
one or two civil servants. The most prominent among these 
were George James Gordon, a merchant belonging to the 
firm of Mackintosh and Co., Theodore Dickens, a Barrister of 
the Supreme Court, William Tate, an Attorney, B. W. Macleod, 
a Surgeon in the Company’s commission, and Norman Keir 
an uncovenanted servant of the Company. The Caledonian 
ring of most of the names would suggest that, on its European 
side, early Unitarianism in India spoke almost exclusively in 
a Scottish accent. On the Indian side, the Committee was in 
a sense an extension of the Society of Friends which had by 
now probably become lethargic if not wholly ceased to 
function. Apart from Rammohun Roy and his eldest son 
Radhaprasad Roy, two of Rammohun’s most devoted and 
youthful disciples, Prosunno Kumar Tagore and Dwarkanath 
Tagore, took active interest in the Committee’s work. 

A house was in due course rented to provide the Calcutta 
Unitarians with a place of congregation and worship. William 
Adam acted partly as a secretary of the Committee, partly as 
the minister. Even the ends of God need financial backing for 
their jealisation and a fund was established to provide the 
wherewithal] for conducting the activities of the Committee. 
Rammohun, as always, contributed liberally to the fund — 
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Rs. 5,000 to be exact; another 2,500 rupees was donated by 
Dwarkanath Tagore. Later a Unitarian Press was set up and 
the Committee also ran a school; and the expenses for these 
were borne largely by Rammohun who, Buckingham tells us, 
devoted more than one-third of his private fortune “to acts 
of purest philanthropy and benevolence.” 

The Unitarians conceived their mission as educational rather 
than evangelical. Indeed, they disavowed any intention of 
proselytising. In outlining their objectives, it was stated, 
“Proselytism is not our immediate object. We aim to remove 
ignorance and superstition, and to furnish information regard¬ 
ing the evidences, duties, and the doctrines of the religion 
of Christ.” And these purposes were to be achieved, it was 
claimedj without any demonstrative tub-thumping — by the 
“promotion of education, rational discussion, and the publica¬ 
tion of books both in English and in the native languages.” 

All this seemed so nicely in line with Rammohun’s con¬ 
ception of good works that once again he allowed his optimism 
to run away with his expectations. “I have now every reason 
to hope”, he wrote to “a gentleman of Baltimore” just over 
a year after the formation of the Unitarian Committee, “that 
the truths of Christianity will not much longer be kept hidden 
under the veil of heathen doctrines and practices, gradually 
introduced among the followers of Christ, since many lovers 
of truth are zealously engaged in rendering the religion of 
Jesus clear from corruptions . .. Our number is comparatively 
small, but I am glad to inform you that none of them can 
justly be charged with the want of zeal and prudence.” 

Zeal and prudence, however, were not enough. In spite of 
the earnestness and enthusiasm with which they applied them¬ 
selves to the task of propagating Unitarian truth, their small 
band of “lovers of truth” made no appreciable headway against 
the combined opposition of the Established and Dissenting 
Trinitarian orthodoxy. The Unitarian cause showed no signs 
of prospering in subtropical latitudes. Two years after the 
setting up of the Unitarian Committee in Calcutta things 
seemed to be so unpromising that Rammohun, not normally 
given to the habit of despairing easily, lamented in a letter to a 
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friend: “From the disappointment which we have met in our 
endeavour to promote the cause of Unitarianism, I scarcely 
entertain any hope of success.” 

This was in July, 1823. Nearly a year later, aifairs of the 
Committee were still very much in the doldrums, judging 
from a letter he wrote to Dr. T. Rees of London on June 
4, 1824. In it he touched upon several matters of current 
theological and political interest and confessed his feelings 
of “grief and disappointment” that George IV, whom, with 
generous courtesy, he credited with the “most liberal senti¬ 
ments”, “should not have used his Royal influence to relieve 
the members of the established Church from ‘the fetters* of 
the 39 articles and of some of the repetition of the damnatory 
clauses of the ‘Athanasian Creed.’ ” Reporting on the work of 
the Unitarians in Calcutta, he painted a dismal outlook of 
unfinished projects and unrealised hopes: 

“As to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, our 
Committee have not yet been able to purchase a suitable 
piece of ground for a chapel and school. They will, I hope, 
soon succeed in their endeavours. We have collected, partly 
by purchase, and partly by gift, a great number of works, 
and established a pretty respectable library in Calcutta, in 
which I have placed, the books with which you have favoured 
me, in the same manner as all the books that the Rev. Adam, 
the Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, and myself have received 
at different times from England.” 


Inevitably, and notwithstanding the slow progress and almost 
stagnation of the Unitarian Mission in Calcutta, the news 
that a body devoted to such a purpose existed at all had 
warmed Unitarian hearts in Britain. And not only in Britain: 
there was joy in Unitarian circles on the Continent — and, 
indeed, the New World, Unitarians in Europe and America 
were anxious to have his views on many questions of common 
concerr-. Most of all, they wanted to have his expert opinion 
oh the chances of Christianity finding roots in India; they 
wanted, too, to have his advice on how best they could serve 
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the cause from a distance. He tried to enlighten them to the 
best of his ability. For he was a conscientious correspondent; 
and it must be considered as a major tragedy that only a 
small fraction of his letters to his friends and acquaintances 
abroad have come down to us in the original or in quotation. 

One of the few that have survived is that which he wrote 
to the Rev. Dr. Henry Ware, Professor of Divinity at the 
Harvard College, Cambridge, U, S. A. The letter was in reply 
to a comprehensive questionnaire on the subject of “prospects 
of Christianity and the means of promoting its reception in 
India” which Dr. Ware had sent to Rammohun Roy and 
William Adam. In the letter which accompanied the question¬ 
naire, the American Unitarian Minister had explained^ the 
reasons which had occasioned his queries. “A number of 
Unitarim Christians,” he wrote on April 24, 1823, from Cam¬ 
bridge (U. S. A.), “with whom I am associated, take a deep 
interest in extending the knowledge and the blessings of 
Christianity to those who have not enjoyed its light. But they 
believe that the methods which have hitherto been employed, 
are not likely to be effectual; yet they are unwilling to 
relinquish the hope, that some others may be suggested by a 
better knowledge than we now possess of the actual state of 
things, that shall prove more successful. They avail themselves 
therefore of this opportunity, through Captain Heard, who is 
the bearer of this, to endeavour to procure such information, 
as may assist them in judging, whether any thing can be 
done by them to advance the cause of Christianity in India. 
In persuance of their design, and by their desire, I have 
prepared a number of questions, a copy of which is enclosed. 
... From none can we hope for so much, or so satisfactory 
knowledge, as from yourself.” 

As a postscript to his letter, Dr. Ware added: “Besides the 
questions which accompany this, there is another upon which 
I am desirous of your opinion. It is this. With the complete 
knowledge which you possess of the character both of the 
Hindoo and of the Christian Theology and of their moral 
influence and tendency, do you think it desirable, that the 
inhabitants of India should be converted to Christianity; in 
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what degree desirable, and for what reasons?” The letter, 
incidentally, indicated that Rammohun’s writings were by now 
finding a select but appreciative public not only in England, but 
in America. Ware wrote of them with obvious enthusiasm: 

“In your excellent publications, some of which I have seen, 
we find much of the information which we needed, and a 
satisfactory answer to some of the questions. Permit me. Sir, 
to express the very high gratification which I have derived 
from discussions of the most important subjects of Christian 
Theology, and interpretations of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, from the pen of a native of India, bearing such 
marks of clear and enlightened views, and of extensive and 
accurate learning, as would do honour to the best educated 
European divine ...” 

Ware’s letter had naturally delighted Rammohun. Naturally, 
because at home he was encountering tough opposition both 
from the Brahmanical and Christian orthodoxies and engros¬ 
sed, as he put it, “by constant controversies with polytheists 
both of the West and East.” “It is impossible for me” he wrote 
back to Ware on February 2, 1824, “to describe the happiness 
I feel at the idea that so great a body of a free, enlightened, 
and powerful people, like your countrymen, have engaged in 
purifying the religion of Christ from those absurd, idolatrous 
doctrines and practices, with which the Greek, Roman, and 
Barbarian converts to Christianity have mingled it from time 
to time... No service can be more advantageous to mankind 
than an endeavour to withdraw them from the belief that an 
imaginary faith, ritual observances, or outward marks, inde¬ 
pendently of good works, can cleanse men from the stain of 
past sins, and secure their eternal salvation.” 

In this noble undertaking, he felt, the American Unitarians 
enjoyed distinct advantage over their British brethren. “From 
the nature of her constitution” he argued, the Unitarians in 
England, “have not only to contend with the religious pre¬ 
judices of education in the popular corruptions of Christianity; 
bi;t arc- also opposed by all the force which the Established 
Church derives from the abundant revenues appropriated to 
the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily for you, it is only 
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prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that you have to 
struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a sufficiently 
formidable opponent.” 

As his secular preoccupations were almost invariably 
impinging upon his mind even when he seemed engrossed in 
apparently abstruse theological discussions, he could not 
restrain himself from expressing his very definite views on a 
crucial issue of contemporary American politics. He had 
evidently been closely following political developments in 
America, especially since the “Missouri Compromise” of 1821; 
and his sympathies, significantly, were unequivocally with 
those who advocated unity between the North and the South. 
“I presume to say” he wrote to Ware, “that no native of 
those States can be more fervent than myself in praying for 
the uninterrupted happiness of your country, and for what I 
cannot but deem essential to its prosperity — the perpetual 
union of all the States under one general government... I 
think no true and prudent friend of your country could wish 
to see the power and independence at present secured to all 
by a general government, exposed to the risk that would 
follow, were a dissolution to take place, and each state left 
to pursue its own individual interests, and maintain them 
from her own resources...” 

The letter enclosed a detailed reply to Ware’s questionnaire. 
On the question of the success achieved by Missionaries in 
their recruiting efforts, he pointed out that after the hard 
labour of six years put in by the Baptists “the number of 
their converts .. . does not exceed four” and that exertions 
of independent Missionaries in Calcutta, who possessed even 
greater resources, stretching over a period of seven years 
had “been productive only of one convert.*^ However, he 
added, as the issue was a delicate onp and as he did not 
wish to get involved in “a further dispute with the Serampore 
Missionaries”, he would prefer to give, not his own views, but 
those of “the Rev. Abbe Dubois, who, after a mission of thirty 
years in India, is better qualified than I am, to give a decided 
opinion upon these subjects, and whose opinions deserve more 
reliance than those of a private individual who has never 
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engaged in Missionary duties.” The Abbe, who commanded a 
native wit as well as the good sense to be expected from a 
Catholic compatriot of Descartes, frankly regarded the strenu¬ 
ous efforts of the Missionaries of various denominations to 
evangelise India as so much love’s labour lost. Indeed, he 
even considered the attempt to broadcast the Holy Scriptures 
through “the idioms of the country” as worse than futile and 
liable “to increase the prejudices of the natives against the 
Christian religion.” In support of these “extraordinary”, if 
sensible, views he had set down, not without a mildly 
humorous intent, some of his own experiences during his long 
“career of proselytism”: 

“When I was at Vellore, four years ago, in attendance on 
a numerous congregation living in that place, having been 
informed that the Lutheran Missionaries kept a Catechist or 
native religious teacher at that station on a salary of five 
pagodas a month, I was led to suppose that they had a 
numerous flock there; but I was not a little surprised, when 
on inquiry I found that the whole congregation consisted of 
only three individtLols, namely, a drummer, a cook, and a 
horse-keeper. In the mean time, do not suppose that those 
thin congregations are wholly composed of converted pagans; 
at least half consists of Catholic apostates, who went over to 
the Lutheran sect, in times of famine, or from other interested 
motives ... In my last journey to Madras, I became acquainted 
with native converts, who regularly changed their religion 
twice a year, and who, for a long while, were in the habit 
of being six months Catholic and six months Protestant. 

“Behold the Lutheran Mission, established in India more 
than a century ago; interrogate its Missionaries; ask them 
what were their successes during so long a period, and through 
what means were gained over the few proselytes they made ... 
Behold the truly industrious, the unaffected and unassuming, 
Moravian brethren: ask them how many converts they have 
made in India during a stay of about seventy years, by 
preaching the Gospel in all its naked simplicity: they will 
candidly answer, ‘Not one, not a single man.’ Behold the 
Nestorians in Travancore; interrogate them; ask them for an 
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account of their success in the work of proselytism in these 
modem times; ask them whether they are gaining ground ... 
they will reply, that so far from this being the case, their 
congregations, once so flourishing, amounting (according to 
Gibbon’s account) to 200,000 souls, are now reduced to less 
than an eighth of this number, and are dally diminishing. 
Behold the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore; inquire what 
are their scriptural successes on the shores of the Ganges; 
ask them whether those extremely incorrect versions, already 
obtained at an immense expense, have produced the sincere 
conversion of a single pagan; and I am persuaded, that, if 
they are asked an answer upon their honour and conscience, 
they will all reply in the negative.” 

Abbe Dubois’ estimate of the prospects of Christianity 
finding genuine roots in India was doubtless exaggerated in 
its pessimism. At all events he had not taken sufficiently 
into account the natural procreative zeal of the human species 
by which the few were bound to become many even without 
any fresh, spectacular conquests of heathen territories by 
Evangelical Christianity. However, for his own reasons, Ram- 
mohun fully concurred with the Abbe’s views on this subject. 
He quoted them at length and repeatedly referred to them in 
his replies to Dr. Ware’s twenty questions. Like Abbe Dubois, 
he held that there had been few, if any, genuine and dis¬ 
interested conversions. “The real motives of our actions” he 
remarked in answer to Ware’s query whether Indian converts 
had been led to Christianity by “inquiry and conviction or 
from other motives”, “are very difficult to be discovered. All 
that I can say on this subject is, that several years ago there 
was a pretty prevalent report in this part of India, that a 
native embracing Christianity should be remunerated for his 
loss of caste by the gift of five hundred rupees, with a country- 
bom Christian woman as his wife; and while this report 
had any pretension to credit, several natives offered from 
time to time to become Christians. The hope of any such 
recompense being taken away, the old converts find now very 
few inclined to follow their example. This disappointment not 
only discourages further conversion, but has also induced 
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several Moosulman converts to return to their former faith; 
and had Hindoos with equal facility admitted the return of 
outcasts to their society, a great number of them also would, 
I suspect, have imitated the conduct of their brother Moosul¬ 
man converts.” 

Unlike Abbe Dubois, however, Rammohim did not take a 
wholly negative attitude to Missionary activity. He even 
wanted to encourage it; only he wanted to canalise it into 
more fruitful channels. He agreed that attempts at proselytism 
were a waste of time; that “much good cannot be expected 
from public preachings at present.” But the triumph of true 
religion could be facilitated if the Missionaries enlarged their 
educational and philanthropic effort. And he urged Dr. Ware 
and his friends “to send to Bengal as many serious and able 
teachers of European learning and science and Christian 
morality, unmingled with religious doctrines, as your circum¬ 
stances may admit, to spread knowledge gratuitously among 
the native community.” 

On this point he was very positive and pressing. “The desire 
of educating children in the Ekiglish language” he wrote, “and 
in English arts is found even in the lowest classes of the 
community, and I may be fully justified in saying that two- 
thirds of the native population of Bengal would be exceedingly 
glad to see their children educated in English learning.” And 
not only their children. “There are numerous intelligent 
natives” he stressed, “who thirst after European knowledge 
and literature, but not many who wish to be acquainted with 
the Christian religion and to examine its truth, being chiefly 
deterred by the difficulty (if not utter impossibility) attached 
to the acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous 
mystical doctrines which the Missionaries ascribe to their 
religion.” 

He was so anxious, in fact, to see Missionary activities in 
the field of education widened that, although intellectually 
and spiiitually he was closer to Unitarians than to any other 
Q ristiau group functioning in Calcutta, he was willing to lend 
a helping hand to anybody and everybody who would promote 
educational effort in India. As in other good vrorks, but 
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especially where advancement of knowledge was concerned, he 
recognised no exclusive frontiers and was prepared to make 
common cause with men of all denominations and none. 

The Rev. James Bryce, Chaplain of the Church of Scotland 
in Calcutta, has left interesting testimony' Lo his exceptional 
catholicity of outlook in this matter. At a time when Ram- 
mohun was known to be fully taken up with the affairs of 
the Unitarian Committee, Bryce approached him to enlist his 
support for an initiativ(^ he had in mind — the initiative which 
led some years later to the arrival of a Scottish Mission in 
Calcutta under Alexander Duff; and Rammohun readily 
agreed to add his recommendation to Bryce’s proposals. 
“Encouraged by the approbation of Rammohun Roy” Bryce 
has recorded, “I presented to the General Assembly of 1824 
the petition and memorial which first directed the attention 
of the Church of Scotland to British India as a field for mis¬ 
sionary exertions, on the plan that is now successfully 
following out, and to which this eminently gifted scholar, 
himself a Brahmin of high caste, had especially annexed his 
sanction.” 

His sanction, however, in no way implied that he was drawn 
to the doctrinal lure of the Scottish Church or that he was 
turning to Presbyterianism for the way and the salvation. On 
the contrary, with a conscientiousness which was as delicate 
as it was characteristic, in supporting Dr. Bryce’s idea, and 
in stating his reasons for doing so, he took care parenthetically, 
and not “without a mild flavour of irony”, to enter his reserva¬ 
tions on the question of doctrine. “As I have the honour” he 
wrote on December 8, 1823, “of being a member of the 
congregation meeting in St. Andrews’ Kirk (although not fully 
concurring in every article of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith) I feel happy to have an opportunity of expressing my 
opinion that, if the prayer of the memorial is complied with, 
there is a fair and reasonable prospect of the measure proving 
conducive to the diffusion of religious and moral knowledge 
in India.” 
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Thus this fluctuating biit fateful relationship was to continue 
over the years, at times friendly and co-operative, at times 
fretted with distressing controversy and polemics, always 
stimulating, but never quite free from a disorientating element 
of misconception, or, at any rate, a translucency of percep- • 
tion as regards the ends and purposes which either side was 
pursuing. It forms an important chapter in the story of Ram- 
mohun’s life which cannot be left out and, indeed, requires 
a special assessment. For out of this strange encounter of ideas, 
ethical as well as theological, came a very substantial part 
of his works in English possessing a unique historical interest 
and repre.senting the first articulate reflex of the impact of 
Christianity on an Indian mind at once highly responsive to 
fresh influences and critical, inquisitive and yet firmly 
anchored in a system of thought and belief, a world-view, 
older than Christianity and in many ways offering a sharp con¬ 
trast, if not an antithesis, to the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

Nor does their interest end there. They are more than just 
exotic literary and philosophical curiosities to be dismissed 
with a few polite footnotes in the chronicles of the age. They 
have a place and a significance within the larger frame of 
reference provided by the development of radical religious 
trends in Europe during the first half of the 19th century. 
Even considered purely in terms of current standards of 
theological learning, they represent no mean achievement, 
especially when it is remembered that Rammohun came to 
the field as a total stranger and enjoyed none of the advantages 
associated with academic training in methodical scholarship. 
Dr. H. H. Wilson, a leading orientalist of the day, who often 
found himself profoundly at variance with Rammohun’s ideas 
and aims, was sufficiently impressed by the quality of these 
writings to acknowledge in them the foundations of ^‘the 
science of comparative religion” — at any rate, for India. 

The judgement is indisputable — and, perhaps, for more than 
India. To get a true measure of their importance, it is well 
tc- keep in sight the context of time to which these variations 
on a Christian theme by an outsider belong. They were written 
at a time when, as Cedric Dover has remarked in speaking of 
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Derozio, “Darwin was still struggling with Paley’s Evidences 
at Cambridge”; and for all the light emanating from the 
preceding century of Elnlightenment, rationalism had only been 
allowed to touch the outer fringe of the Biblical mystery. 
The Final Appeal to the Christian Public was published in 
the year when Renan was just bom. It is, therefore, a matter 
of no great consequence that in his polemics with Chi'istian 
Missionaries Rammohun betrayed on occasions a naivete of 
approach, or clumsiness of construction, or even defective 
technique of exegesis. What matters is that these arguments 
added up to a substantial contribution to the humanistic — 
and humanizing — current in Christian thought at the time. 

That, in fact, was precisely how they were seen by the 
advanced Christian thinkers who were his contemporaries. 
From Bentham and Sismondi downwards, they seized upon 
these writings of a stranger in a far off land not only as 
furnishing intellectual verification and justification of their own 
ideas, but as happy augury of the universal triumph of a 
rational religious outlook based on ethical values deriving, in 
the ultimate analysis, not from obscurantist dogma and 
mystery, but social imperatives. “A glorious reform has, how¬ 
ever, begun to spread among the Hindoos.” Sismondi had 
enthusiastically written in his article on Rammohun Roy in 
the Revue Eneyclopedique for 1824, “A Brahmin, whom those 
who know India agree in representing as one of the most 
virtuous and enlightened men, Rammohun Roy is exerting 
himself to restore his countrymen to the worship of the true 
God, and to the union of morality and religion. His flock is 
small, but increases continually. He communicates to the 
Hindoos all the progress that thought has made among the 
Europeans. He is among them, by a much juster title than the 
Missionaries, the Apostle of Christianity.” 

Not only in Europe, but across the Atlantic this view was 
shared by the Unitarians who, as Adrienne Moore justly 
claims, “prepared the ground for New England Transcenden¬ 
talism by freeing the mind from the conventional trammels of 
dogmatic Puritanism.” They recognised in him the welcome 
stranger bringing glad tidings. They read his writings on 
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Christian themes avidly and judged them as the proper study 
for the education of the younger generation in progressive 
Christian truth. Thus we find Mary Moody, that “gifted if 
eccentric” lady who played so active a part in the spiritual 
education of her nephew, Ralph Waldo Emerson, writing to 
him, while he was still at Harvard, about Rammohun Roy and 
sending him material on the Indian reformer’s life and work. 
This was two or three years before Sismondi contributed his 
article to the Revue Encylopedique. 

The strenuous labour required to sustain a systematic con¬ 
troversy with Christian orthodoxy was, tlierefore, by no means 
in vain. If nothing else, it brought him ample dividends in 
the form of enhanced international fame and reputation; and 
this in its turn was bound to add greatly to his prestige and 
influence at home and make it easier for his voice to be heard, 
and even heeded, among his own. But when all this has been 
admitted, an agonising question still confronts anybody engaged 
in preparing an honest balance-sheet of the profit and loss 
involved in this strange adventure. As we examine the 
passionate arguments, the erudite appeals, the earnest avowals, 
the lengthy disquisitions, we still cannot refrain asking our¬ 
selves, somewhat like Prufrock, whether the effort was “worth 
it, after all?” 

And for several reasons. Firstly, because the writing of all 
these tracts and expositions and letters exclusively concerned 
with his views on Trinitarianism meant a truly stupendous 
investment of time and energy during the period that began 
with the publication of the Precepts of Jesus and ended with 
the Final Appeal. In reckoning the credit and the debit side 
of the account we are entitled to ask whether this time and 
energy could not have been more profitably employed towards 
achieving some other, more immediately and directly relevant 
purpose. For, on the face of it, the validity or otherwise of the 
Trinitarian dogma could have no bearing on Indian destiny. 
In certain moods of depression and disappointment, Rammohun 
himself was assailed by doubts and misgivings on this point 
an'^ wondered whether he had not got caught up in a wild 
goose chase — whether, indeed, the immense expense of spirit 
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and intellect in a waste of polemics had served any useful 
purpose at all. “I am well aware...” he wrote in the Preface 
to the Final Appeal, “that this protracted controversy has not 
only prevented me from rendering my humble service.s to my 
countrymen by various publications which I had projected 
in the native languages, but has also diverted attention from 
all other literary pursuits for three years past.” 

This regret, it is true, was expressed with considerable 
diffidence. It was almost immediately qualified by the assu¬ 
rance: “Notwithstanding these sacrifices, I feel well satisfied 
with my present engagements, and cannot wish that I had 
pursued a different course; since, whatever may be the opinion 
of the world, my own conscience fully approves of my past 
endeavours to defend what I esteem the cause of truth,” The 
assurance, obviously was meant partly to reassure himself — 
or, at any rate, to avoid probing too deeply into the question 
lest it might sharpen the sense of wasted effort. For us, 
however, the question remains exigent for another and even 
more important reason. For us the enormous expense of 
spiritual and intellectual energy in defending what he consi¬ 
dered to be “the cause of truth” could be justified only if 
somehow fhe product of his labour could be related to the 
human situation as we see it. But can it be so related? 

It is hard to be certain. Only connect, E. M. Forster has 
laid down. Only connect — not just persons, but also ideas and 
emotions, since the significance is always in the connection. 
But where, in this case, is the connection? Much of what he 
wrote in the course of this long polemical engagement cannot 
easily be made to connect with our own problems and pre¬ 
occupations. To-day his impassioned disputations with the 
Missionaries of Serampore, or free lance Christian crusaders, 
like Dr. Tytler, appear to be of little more consequence — they 
are certainly not half as entertaining — ks the fierce quarrels 
among the medieval schoolmen and theologians over the 
number of angels that might be comfortably accommodated 
on a pinhead. As we follow his elaborate and painstaking 
arguments aimed at demolishing the Trinitarian dogma, we 
have the impression of a powerful man flogging a dead horse. 
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And posterity will read these, if at all, with even bigger 
yawns of boredom than we do. 

Such, unhappily, is the fate of all reformist polemics. They 
are subject to the inexorable law of diminishing return; and 
the cruel paradox is that the law operates more inexorably 
in direct proportion to their efficacy in achieving the ends 
at which they were aimed. Thus even the best of Rammohun’s 
polemical writings directed against the Trinitarians have dated 
badly, at times even to the point of becoming unreadable. In 
a retrospective assessment, his method of critique itself seems 
to be rather like an obsolete weapon, once decisive in ensuring 
victory in many an important battle of wit but now outmoded 
and, for all its historical interest, no longer capable of firing 
our imagination. 

Beyond these general considerations there is one more 
specific. More specific and more urgent, because it lies at the 
very heart of the question that confronts us and refuses to 
be brushed aside. The contours of our minds are inevitably, 
if often imperceptibly, modified by the materials upon which 
we exercise them. His entanglement in these wearisome and 
wearying wrangles with the upholders of undiluted Christian 
dogma and mystery, consequently, could not but lead to an 
excessive, at times obsessive, preoccupation with abstract 
theological issues, which was hardly conducive to a balanced 
flowering of his talents. Without his being at any moment 
fully aware of it, his mental processes were, as a result, 
gradually deflected from their natural and more even course 
of development. 

The deflection, it is true, was never acute enough to become 
a serious aberration and abnormality of the springs of judge¬ 
ment as was to happen in the case of many of his successors. 
Nevertheless, it operated as a constant tangential stress, so to 
speak, shifting his attention away from the true centre of his 
more positive interests. And as it was, he was already subject 
to several negative pressures, inevitable for one who had to 
live and. work in a milieu in which a perfervid religiosity was 
not merely an undertone, but the dominant overtone of the 
general pattern of habit and behaviour. The cumulative effect 
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of these multiple regressive strains was subtly disastrous for 
the growth of an otherwise extremely well-regulated mind» 
setting up a mild, but persistent, disorder in his thought. 

And not in his thought alone. It is certainly arguable that 
but for this element of disorientation, his intellect might have 
evolved along a somewhat different and possibly much more 
positive axis; and that, if this had happened, the movement 
of reformation which began with him might itself have 
acquired a deeper, more stable, and unequivocally secular 
content that would have enabled it to withstand the wave 
of counter-reformation which, within less than half a century, 
was to overtake and almost overwhelm it. 

Yet there is a point, perhaps, beyond which it would be 
a mistake to press this necessarily speculative argument. In 
the last analysis, the choice in such matters is determined by 
the logic of the situation; and in that the individual will, 
though an important, is only one, and not always the decisive, 
factor. In a society like that of Bengal in the twenties of the 
last century, still oppressively hemmed in on all sides by a 
rigid medieval framework of values and belief, the emergent 
impulse of social change could initially articulate itself only 
as demand for structural religious reform. Anyone seeking to 
effect such reform was bound to look for historical parallels 
from which to draw inspiration and upon which to model 
the programme of change; and in the process it was not 
surprising that the example of the European Reformation 
should present itself as the one most tempting and fruitful 
to emulate. 

This is precisely how Rammohun acted. Significantly, 
throughout these crucial years — and, indeed, afterwards — 
he never identified his sympathies with any aspect of the Holy 
Apostolic Church which he was invariably inclined to equate, 
in all its essentials, with Hindu orthodoxy. In seeking Christian 
contacts, he seems always to have looked, if one may use 
a modem analogy leftwards — to Christian ideas as they had 
developed since and because of the Reformation. And, what is 
no less significant, within the stream of reformed Christianity, 
the focus of hi.s sympathy tended progressively to shift towards 
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those trends which were closest in their orientation to the 
humanistic and secular ideals of the Enlightenment. 

However, the model upon which he was led by circum¬ 
stances to fashion his notion of a Hindu Reformation, though 
tempting and even necessary, was, in the very nature of things, 
inadequate to his real need. Inadequate, because the point 
at which he was picking up the thread, the tradition of 
Christian Reformation, even at its radical extremities, no 
longer commanded its original dynamism and had no answer 
for the problems of a new and more complex historical transi¬ 
tion. Thus, though the choice that Rammohun made was 
ineluctable, a certain ultimate frustration of purpose was 
inherent in the choice. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

The Moon and the Mirror 

“It is the introduction of the art of printing . .. a certain 
Lt. A. White observed in the Calcutta Journal of March 29, 
1823, “to which one must confidently look forward as affording 
the only chance of improvement in India.” Elaborating his 
reasons'for holding this belief, he went on to invoke a parallel 
from the history of the Western World and added: “When 
we look back to the profound abyss in which the human 
mind was sunk in Europe, from the 3rd to the 14th century, 
and recollect what the discovery of the art of printing did in 
raising humanity from this depression, is it too much to expect 
that the same beneficial influence will result from its applica¬ 
tion to Indian literature. This alone may effect a moral change 
in the vast Continent of Asia.” 

Little is known of White beyond the fact that he was 
acquainted with Rammohun Roy and regarded his woi'k as 
signifying “the dawn of improvement” in India. His obser¬ 
vations, made in a statement dealing with Rammohun’s ideas, 
shows him, at any rate, to be possessed of quite an impressive 
capacity for prescience. Certainly, the parallel was well chosen, 
stressing as it did the interconnection between the origins of 
the movements of European Reformation and Renaissance and 
the development of the technique of printing. White was evi¬ 
dently convinced that a combination of Rammohun’s advanced 
ideas and the printing press would prove more effective than 
dynamite in breaking down “the powerful barriers which 
prevented talents from rising to their proper level” and in 
clearing the path for India’s progress towards a social order 
“regulated by the principles of reason and justice.” 
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In holding this optimistic view he was not alone. Rammohun 
shared it unreservedly. Long before he emerged as the leading 
personality of his age, while he was still an unknown young 
man struggling hard for a livelihood, he had recognised in 
the printing press a vehicle of revolutionary change because 
of its effectiveness in broadcasting new ideas and boldly 
ventured forth as a publicist. After he settled down in 
Calcutta, he indefatigably fed more than one printing press 
in the capital with material for tracts, pamphlets, books and 
translations. No Indian of his generation, perhaps even of 
succeeding generations, was so susceptible to the lure of the 
intoxicating odour of the printer’s ink, or conscious of the 
importance of the printed word. Strangely, however, until the 
end of 1821 he seems to have made no effort to launch a 
periodical or newspaper of his own and exploit for his purpose 
a medium which, if ephemeral, was designed specially to serve 
as a quick instrument for influencing public opinion and, 
indeed, creating it. 

Strangely, because from his earliest contacts with Calcutta 
he must have known of the prevalence of newspapers. What 
is more, as Digby was to note, during the years that Ram¬ 
mohun was attached to him in one capacity or another, he 
avidly read through all the newspapers and journals which 
Digby received from England and was thus able to keep 
himself well-informed on international affairs and, particu¬ 
larly, political developments in Europe. It cannot, therefore, 
be doubted that he v^ras aware of the power of the Press 
both as an agency for disseminating intelligence and a carrier 
of ideas. His tardiness in making use of this medium of “mass 
communication”, assuming that he had the means to start a 
paper of his own, would suggest that some special inhibition 
was at work. 

Partly, the reason is easy to guess. It is to be found in the 
conditions under which the Press had to function when 
Rammohun came to live in Calcutta from Rangpur. The 
Government had always frowned upon the activities of the 
Fourth Estate ever since the first newspaper was put on sale 
in the streets of the capital. This was as early as the beginning 
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of 1780 when the Bengal Gazette, better known as Hickey's 
Gazette, audaciously set out as “a weekly political and com¬ 
mercial paper open to all parties but influenced by none.” 
Although the accent was as much on society gossip and 
matrimonial intelligence of the less reputable variety as on 
politics, within two years it had fallen foul of authorities and 
ceased publication when, we learn, “the ill-fated proprietor 
was put into jail, tortured there, denied all comforts and 
classed with ordinary criminals.” 

He was the first, but not the last to be chosen for such 
gentle ministration. There was as yet no nonsense about the 
freedom of the Press being an integral part of the Western 
way of life. On the contrary, over the next three or four 
decades^ except for a few brief intervals of relaxation of 
attention, the Company’s administration took very great care 
to keep the Press in a strait-jacket. Several draconian 
measures were introduced to arm the Executive with arbitrary 
powers of arrest and deportation, culminating in the Press Act 
passed by Wellesley in 1799 which imposed a very strict 
censorship — and pre-censorship. Nor did the authorities 
hesitate to use the strong arm of the law against newspaper 
editors and proprietors as was demonstrated in the case of 
William Duane, an American of Irish descent who started a 
paper called the Indian World in 1794 and was arrested and 
deported early in 1795. 

These restrictions were justified on the ground of the scurri¬ 
lous and irresponsible character of the newspapers of the 
time; and, admittedly, they were no more models of propriety 
and responsibility than their counterparts to-day. But there 
were other reasons besides the concern of the authorities at 
Fort William for public morals and good taste to account for 
their determination to keep the Press well under control. They 
were p>olitical reasons. The spectre of Revolution was still 
haunting — and not only the crowned heads of Europe but 
the Court of Directors and those who ran their empire for 
them in India. French power, it is true, was no longer a 
serious challenge to the British in India, but, in the words of 
Messrs. Thompson and Garratt, “French revolutionary princi- 
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pies... were dreaded even more than French arms.” 

For reasons best known to them the authorities at Fort 
William were particularly suspicious of newspaper editors and 
proprietors. Unstable and imcertain in their loyalty, with no 
great stake in the status quo, they were regarded by officials 
as peculiarly susceptible to the lure of radicalism and, 
consequently, as ix)tential allies of Jacobins. Indeed, not only 
newspaper men, but the Printing Press itself was highly 
suspect. “This dread of the free diffusion of knowledge” Kaye 
remarks in the Life of Metcalfe, “became a chronic disease,... 
continually afflicting the members of Government with all 
sorts of hypochondriacal day-fears and night-mares, in which 
visions of the Printing Press and the Bible were ever making 
their flesh to creep, and their hair to stand erect with horror. 
It was our policy in those days to keep the natives of India 
in the profoundest possible state of barbarism and darkness, 
and every attempt to diffuse the light of knowledge among the 
people, either of our own or the indei>endent states, was 
vehemently opposed and resented.” 

Despite the multiplicity of restraints and impositions to 
which the Press was subjected, however, it had come to stay 
and seemed even to thrive. For one thing, those who had 
nothing else to live by except their wits had discovered that 
there was a livelihood in running newspapers. For another, 
the reading public was slowly growing. The European com¬ 
munity in Calcutta, perhaps more than in Bombay or Madras, 
had an appetite for reading matter which pai>ers from home, 
arriving at infrequent intervals and out-of-date by the time 
they reached India, could not satisfy. Local news adequately 
spiced with local scandal and gossip was a marketable commo¬ 
dity; and literary soldiers of fortune in the city stepped 
in to purvey it. Advertising revenue was already a material 
consideration and the whole business was quite profitable so 
long as the editors and proprietors could skate carefully on 
the edge of official approbation and refrained from trespassing 
the forbidden territory of criticism of high policy. And 
although the mortality rate was high, during the closing 
decades of the 18th century several newspaper ventures were 
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launched in Calcutta, such as the Indian Gazette, the Bengal 
Journal, the Oriental Magazine or Calcutta Amusements, and 
the Indian World. 

These journals were all owned and edited by Europeans. 
In so far as they represented anything, they stood for 
European interests. Naturally, they were published in English. 
The first paper to be produced in an Indian language and 
under Indian editorship was not until 1816 when a Bengali 
journal was brought out by Gangadhar Bhattacharya who has 
no other title to fame than this extraordinary initiative. It was 
very short-lived. The SerampK^re Missionaries followed with 
a Bengali Magazine for youth, the Digadarshan, in 1818, and 
soon after started the Samachar Darpan which, though 
concerned largely with furthering their evangelical purpose, 
showed adively interest in public issues and social and cultural 
problems. 


At the time when he came to stay in Calcutta, the conditions, 
clearly, were not such as to encourage any moderately self- 
respecting person to venture into the hazardous field of 
journalism. Least of all Rammohun who entertained a very 
high notion of personal dignity and independence in such 
matters. “He would be free, or not be at all.” Adam has 
movingly testified, “Love of freedom was, perhaps, the strong¬ 
est passion of his soul. .. Freedom not of action merely, but 
of thought.” This may well be the sentimental language of 
posthumous tribute to the memory of a friend whom Adam 
owed a great deal, but it should not for that reason be 
regarded as an exaggeration. It is certainly true that Ram¬ 
mohun would not have been willing to tolerate the humiliating 
constraints and restraints which newspaper editors and 
proprietors were expected to suffer in silence. During the first 
three or four years of his life in the capital, therefore, there 
could be no question of his taking on the responsibilities of 
a newspaper upon himself, though it has been credibly 
suggested that Gangadhar Bhattacharya’s Bangla Gazette was 
launched with his bles.sings and support of some of the leading 
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members of his Society of Friends. 

By 1818, however, there were distinct signs of a change in 
the official attitude to the Press; of willingness to loosen and 
even unfasten, some of the chains which bound it. The change, 
presumably, was not unconnected with changes in the internal 
situation and international prospects. Napoleonic wars lay 
behind. The Bourbons were back in Paris and the Congress 
of Vienna had made Europe once again safe for reactionary 
monarchies — or so it seemed. British naval supremacy was 
by now an accomplished fact; and this, in its turn, had created 
the conditions for a century of imperial expansion and Pox 
Britannica. In India, too, the British enterprise was prospering 
in every way. The war with Nepal had been won. The cam¬ 
paigns against the pugnacious Marathas and the mysterious 
Pindaris had been successfully concluded. There’ was no 
longer any serious external or internal challenge to British 
dominance. The map of India was being fast redrawn — at 
British will and to suit British interests. 

With the increased sense of security and confidence which 
came with success, tentative experiments in liberalisation of 
the regime began to be undertaken. Lord Hastings, who 
combined in himself a melancholy piety and an attitude of 
high-minded paternalism both of which foreshadowed the 
Victorian outlook, was temperamentally well suited to conduct 
such experiments in liberal administration. Believing that 
some risks could be safely taken by allowing the Press greater 
latitude of comment as a corrective to official dogmatism, he 
decided to remove some of the more stringent restrictions, 
including the regulation which required editors to submit all 
copy before publication for approval by the Government. 

For this relief he received at the time, and has continued 
to receive since, much thanks — perhaps too much thanks. 
The quality of proconsular leniency was in no sense over¬ 
strained. The curbs on the Press remained strict by any 
standards The laws against sedition and libel — terms which 
could be, and were, given very wide interpretation to encom- 
pass a multitude of editorial sins of omission and commission 
— were still there to make outspoken comment on official 
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acts and policies, and officialdom generally, a most risky 
business. Nevertheless, the change made a difference. Enough, 
at any rate, to conjure up morbid visions for the highly- 
strung and nervous spirits in Leadenhall Street and at Fort 
William. They could see “nothing but danger to the security 
of India” in this reckless act of clemency. “Those who have 
removed the censorship from the Indian Press” bemoaned the 
Asiatic Journal in this context, “have taken on themselves, 
we speak it boldly, a {perilous responsibility; and it becomes 
them to watch the event with proportionate anxiety...” 

The alarm and despondency caused among the leader writers 
of the Asiatic Journal who always acted as the dutiful watch¬ 
dogs of the interests of the East India Company’s shareholders 
was in proportion to the welcome given to the measure by 

if 

the more progressive section of opinion both in London and 
in Calcutta. The relaxation of controls on the Press, limited 
though it was, created a psychological climate favourable to 
the growth of serious political journalism. Within a few weeks 
of the lifting of censorship and precensorship the first inde¬ 
pendent and liberal paper made its appearance in Calcutta. 
It was the Calcutta Journal described as “a Political, Com¬ 
mercial and Literary Gazette” to give some idea of the wide 
range of its interests; and it was edited by none other than 
James Silk Buckingham, “the Great Advancer.” 

A distinctly picaresque character, an engaging free lance not 
only of pen but fortune, Buckingham seems to have possessed 
the saving virtues of generous radical leanings and a mind 
free from narrow, insular prejudices. As has been remarked 
earlier, he had travelled extensively in the Near and Middle 
East. While in Egypt he had nearly succeeded in stealing a 
march on Ferdinand de Lesseps by almost thirty years by 
selling the idea of a canal linking tl^e Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean to the Khedive. The Pasha, he has-recorded 
in his Autobiography, was at first “fascinated by the idea”, 
but on second thoughts turned it down and explained his 
reasons for doing so in a “Socratic dialogue” characterised 
by prophetic shrewdness. “Then” he had asked Buckingham, 
“if the canal be made, which nation of Europe will make 
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most use of it for their ships? Will it not be the English in 
passing from their own country to their Indian Empire, and 
back again?” And when Buckingham admitted that this would 
be the case, the “Sagacious Turk” had gone on to say: “And 
do you not think that when they see this beautiful garden 
of Egypt, which is now my own, they will envy me its posses¬ 
sion, and with that propensity which they have hitherto 
manifested, of first falling in love with a country, and then 
taking possession of it, many years will not pass before they 
will pick a quarrel with me about the canal, or the tolls, or 
any other disputable point; and cut the matter short, by 
using their ships, which are known to be the largest and best 
armed in the world, and in which any number of troops may 
be conveyed, to take p>ossession of Egypt as they have done 
of India, and pretend that it is for the interests of the inhabit¬ 
ants that the change of rulers should be effected? ... No, no, 
I will never be guilty of this folly, at least, but wait until I 
hear that your countrymen have become cured of this propen¬ 
sity of taking what does not belong to them, and justifying 
the theft by alleging that the plundered parties are all the 
happier for the change of masters, before I give my sanction 
to any canal between the two seas.” 

He had, however, found it easier to persuade the more 
forward-looking European merchants of Calcutta, where he 
had arrived practically penniless early in June 1818, to give 
their backing to his journalistic project. Nor had their trust 
in his ability to conduct a paper proved misplaced. The Calcutta 
Journal was excellently produced and written. It set a new 
standard of what a well-informed journal should be. And 
surprisingly, it turned out to be a considerable success. 
Beginning as a bi-weekly, it was soon appearing three times 
a week and eventually became a daily with a circulation of 
almost a thousand. That figure may sound ridiculously small 
to-day, but mass circulation newspapers were still a long way 
away and imder Buckingham the Calcutta Journal attained 
what wa.s record circulation at the time. Its Tory rival, John 
Bull, started in 1821, hardly reached half its circulation, 
despite official patronage. 
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Partly, Buckingham owed the success of his paper to his 
radical political outlook. The Calcutta Journal acquired not 
only a European, but also Indian readership. In this, as in 
other things, Buckingham’s friendship with Rammohun whom 
he had met soon after he came to Calcutta was a helpful 
factor. The two men, in fact, had many interests in common; 
and there are reasons for supposing that Rammohun gave 
more than moral support to the Calcutta Journal. Certainly, 
during the five years ihat Buckingham conducted the paper 
he fervently wrote in favour of every public cause and issue 
which Rammohun took up and in every way encouraged his 
movement of reformation. 

However, the Calcutta Journal, unfailingly helpful though 
it was, was not enough. For one thing it was published in 
English and Rammohun was beginning increasingly to feel 
the need for a vehicle of his own — and one through which 
he could reach the larger Bengali reading public. The need 
became the more acute when, as a result of theological contro¬ 
versies, Rammohun drifted away from the Baptist Missionaries 
of Serampore who had been willing to give his ideas publicity 
in their organ, the Samachar Darpan, until 1821. Luckily at 
the time when this break came, Rammohun was temporarily 
free from any entanglement in family litigation, and could 
afford to take upon himself fresh and more exacting 
journalistic responsibilities. 


Some time in the Fall of 1821 a prospectus was circulated in 
Bengali and English. It sought the support and patronage of 
all those who felt themselves “interested in the intellectual 
and moral improvement” of the country for the publication of 
a weekly journal managed and controlled entirely by Indians. 
To give the public some idea of the aims of the paper the 
notice went on to say that it would “deal with religious, 
moral and political matters; domestic occurrences; foreign 
as well as local intelligence, including original communications 
on various hitherto unpublished interesting local topics.” 
Since, however, even the most altruistic designs need financial 
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backing for their success, the sponsors in a language of fulsome 
courtesy asked for practical public support. “To defray the 
expenses which will necessarily be attendant on an under¬ 
taking of this nature...” they confidently appealed to the 
public-spirited citizens of Calcutta, “we hope... that they 
will, with their usual liberality and munificence, condescend 
to gratify our most anxious wishes by contributing to our 
paper a monthly subscription of two rupees, in acknowledge¬ 
ment of which act of benignity and encouragement, we pledge 
ourselves to make use of our utmost exertions, to render our 
paper as useful, instructive and interesting as it can pos¬ 
sibly be... ” 

The paper was to be called Sambad Kaumudi — the 
Moon of Intelligence. It was to be published every Tuesday, 
nominally under the editorship of a certain Bhawani Charan 
Banerji. Nominally, because it was an open secret that the 
moving spirit behind the paper was Rammohun Roy who 
not only owned it, but in practice was to write most of the 
editorial and feature material. The original intention appa¬ 
rently was to make the Moon bilingual and publish it in 
Bengali and English. But this does not seem to have proved 
practicable. The first issue, containing eight pages, which 
appeared on December 4, 1821, was wholly in Bengali as were 
the issues that followed. 

The inaugural number began with an address to the public 
couched in the most earnest terms. “For the information of the 
Literati” it stated, “the conductors of the newly established 
Bengali Newspaper, entitled Sunghaud Cowmuddee, or Moon 
of Intelligence^ respectfully beg leave to state in a brief manner 
that the object of the publication is the Public Good. The 
subjects to be discussed, therefore, will have that object for 
a guiding star and any essay bearing upon this primary object 
will always meet with ready attention .., The foregoing being 
an outline of what we are desirous of performing, our country¬ 
men will readily conclude that although the paper in question 
b© conducted by us, and may consequently be considered our 
property, yet virtually it is the “Paper of the Public”, since in 
it they can at all times have inserted anything that tends to 
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the public good, and by respectful expression of their griev¬ 
ances, be enabled to get them redressed...” The rest of the 
contents fully justified the claim of the paper to be the vehicle 
of “public g 0 (^.” The “address to the Bengali Public” was 
followed by an impassioned appeal to the Government urging 
it to establish “a Seminaiy for the gratuitous instruction of the 
children of poor, though respectable, Hindoos.” 

As with all his other undertakings, the reactions to his 
journalistic initiative were sharply varied. Buckingham, natu¬ 
rally enough, in the Calcutta Journal for December 20, 1821, 
warmly welcomed the “establishment of a Native newspaper 
edited by a learned Hindoo” and found room in his columns 
for the Prospectus as well as the “Address” from the first 
number of the Moon of Intelligence. Six weeks later he 
returned to the theme at length and published an extensive 
and appreciative review of the first nine issues of Rammohun’s 
weekly. In doing so he went on to develop his cherished con¬ 
ception of the progressive role of a liberal and well-informed 
journal in a civilised community: 

“After nine issues we still think as favourably of the under¬ 
taking as before. As long as it pursues the line of utility 
hitherto observed, we doubt not but that it will progressively 
increase in value, and be productive of much benefit, in intro¬ 
ducing a taste for reading and information, which will spread 
wider and wider every succeeding year, and do as much as 
any other mode that has yet been attempted of effecting the 
great end. If knowledge is a blessing, and ignorance a curse, 
a well-conducted Press that dispels the latter and promotes 
the former must be as deserving of our support as the schools 
and other public institutions established for the same purpose, 
since they are different branches of the same tree; and as the 
influence of the Press may be made tp extend much wider 
than that of the Seminaries, if each be equally well-regulated 
and directed to equally worthy ends, the former will be the 
more effectual engine of the two... And if it be true, as is 
constantly asserted, that the ignorance of the natives is the 
greatest barrier to their political, civil and religious happiness, 
everything that hastens the removal of this obstacle must be 
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deemed a benefit. To excite a taste for reading and a spirit 
of enquiry among the community generally, and to gratify that 
taste by articles suited to their capacity... must therefore be 
a task of merit, and as the Native Press, as far as we have 
yet seen of its labours, appears to us to have observed this 
line we think sufficiently favourably of its efforts to give an 
outline of them from the First number to the Ninth,” 

Others, however, did not take this complaisant view of the 
efforts of the Native Press. The Hurkaru, at the time under 
conservative editorship, violently attacked Rammohun’s paper 
so that Buckingham had to defend it and wrote: “Low as we 
conceive the Hurkaru in public estimation, we cannot suffer 
its insinuations to pass without at least entering our protest 
against the construction which that writer gives our view of 
the Native Press.” Nor was Hurkaru's attack an isolated 
instance. The Calcutta Monthly Journal (not to be confused 
with Buckingham’s paper), giving some extracts from the 
Prospectus of the Moon, remarked: “It is specious enough, 
but we must confess that we cannot join with those who hail 
it as a ‘light for the Gentiles’. Political discussion is not suited 
to the prejudice or the capacities of an uneducated people. 
We are as staunch admirers of rational freedom as any, but 
must pause before we can give the vote of our approbation 
to a measure calculated to produce much evil, and the ultimate 
good of which is but speculative ... What pledge have we that 
this Bengali paper may not become a firebrand like the last? 
If it shall be confined to mere local facts, and plain utility 
and instruction, without touching upon delicate questions of 
complicated policy, or idle tirades upon Government — then, 
and only then, can we with a safe conscience give it our 
approval.” 

Clearly, the conditions for such approval demanded a degree 
of servility on the part of Indian editors and owners of news¬ 
papers which were beyond the capacity of Rammohun to fulfil. 
The Moon of Intelligence was a model of moderation of 
expressitjn, but it could not aspire to the kind of docility 
expected by the leader writers of the Hurkaru and the Calcutta 
Monthly Journal or for that matter the Asiatic Journal which 
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echoed the doubts and misgivings of the Tory Press in Calcutta 
and urged from London that the price of Empire, like that 
of freedom, was eternal vigilance. In particular, it wanted the 
authorities at Fort William to keep an alert eye on the 
activities of “men like Buckingham in respect of the liberated 
Press”, presumably because the oracle of Leadenhall Street 
suspected the editor of the Calcutta Journal of encouraging 
“native” initiative in the field of journalism. 

Rammohun had other headaches besides the hostility of the 
diehard European Press. He was soon having difficulties with 
his staff, especially the man who was nominally editing the 
paper for him. After the 13th issue of the Mooji Banerji broke 
with the paper; and it was believed that the reason for the 
break was the propaganda which Rammohun was carrying on 
against Suttee and other social evils. He not only broke with 
Rammohun. He immediately launched a rival weekly called 
Samachar Chandrika — Moonlight of Intelligence. The Moon¬ 
light, it appears, was able to lure away some of the subscribers 
of the Moon and became the mouthpiece of orthodox Hindu 
opinion in Calcutta. 

Despite official suspicion, despite the disloyalty of some of 
his colleagues, despite his preoccupation with polemics he was 
carrying on with the Serampore Missionaries, Rammohun per¬ 
severed with the KaumudL He did more than persevere. He 
began to make preparations for launching yet another weekly 
journal this time in Persian. Why Persian? For the good reason 
that, although it was already on the way out, it was still the 
language of polite society, of inteUectual intercourse, of 
diplomatic usage and legal procedure. It was, moreover, the 
language through which he could reach the Muslim intelli¬ 
gentsia. During the early months of 1822, it seems, many 
enterprising persons were contemplating the idea of tapping 
the considerable t^ersian reading public in and around Cal¬ 
cutta. Soon a number of Persian weeklies were to be started. 
Rammohun, however, managed to be the first in the field of 
Persian journalism in Calcutta. His paper made its first 
appearance on April 12, 1822. 

Buckingham, as always, readily pronounced his blessings 
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on this new venture of his friend. The Calcutta Journal pub¬ 
lished a translation of the Prospectus and editorially gave the 
highest praise to the paper. “Of all the papers which have yet 
appeared in the native languages” Buckingham wrote expan¬ 
sively, “none has created a more favourable impression. The 
Editor, we are informed, is a Brahmin of high race, a man of 
liberal sentiments, and by no means deficient in loyalty, well- 
versed in the Persian language, and possessing a competent 
knowledge of English; intelligent with a considerable share of 
general information and an insatiable thirst after knowledge.” 
The praise was well-deserved and no doubt sincerely meant, 
but was not, perhaps, altogether disinterested. Brajendranath 
Banerji has suggested that Buckingham was himself involved 
in the venture and that when he tells us that the new weekly 
was being published “under the superintendence of a person 
whose great experience and extensive acquaintance with the 
history, learning, and manners of both Asia and Europe cannot 
fail to be of great use to the Editor” he was really modestly 
referring to himself. The suggestion might be well-founded, 
but there is no certainty, since the reference could equally 
be to a man named James Calder who, according to a contem¬ 
porary account of the Bengali Press, was known to have helped 
Rammohun in the publication of the Moon oj Intelligence. 

The Prospectus of the new paper was composed with exqui¬ 
site tact. It began, of course, with a formal note of thanksgiving 
to the Deity. But tactfully it did not forget the temporal power 
whose approval or disapproval could make or mar the chances 
of the paper much more effectively than the powers above. 
The note of thanksgiving was extended to the British rule 
“which adopts numerous measures to protect persons and pro¬ 
perty.” After rendering unto God what was God’s and unto 
Caesar what was Caesar’s, it outlined the motive and purpose 
of the paper in a style at once formal and gracious: 

“As the English language is not understood in all parts of 
India ... I, the humblest of the human race, am desirous of 
publishing a weekly newspaper written in Persian language, 
which is understood by all the respectable part of the native 
community.” 
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It disclaimed any desire “to praise the great” or the Editor’s 
“own friends” as well as any motive of “personal advance¬ 
ment”, and went on to promise that “in composing every 
sentence” the Editor would keep in view the Poet’s saying 
that “the wound of the spear may be healed, but a wound 
inflicted by the tongue is incurable” and “shall guard against 
any expression that might tend to hurt the feelings of any 
individual.” After these amiable generalities, the writer came 
to the concrete particulars. The paper, it stated, would “lay 
before the public such articles of intelligence as may increase 
their exi>erience and tend to their social improvement; com¬ 
municate to the rulers a real knowledge of the situation of 
their subjects, and make the subjects acquainted with the 
established laws and customs of their rulers.” The paper was 
to be published from Dharamtola every Friday and called 
Mirat-ul-Akhhar — the Mirror of News. 


During the period they functioned under his control, both the 
Moon and the Mirror in the main kept the covenant which, 
so to speak, they had made with their readers. In their 
treatment of news and comment on affairs they lived up to 
the promise of sobriety and objectivity made in the Pros¬ 
pectuses. Of the two journals, the Moon of Intelligence, 
perhaps, corresponded more to what to-day might be described 
as a popular weekly, both in the choice of matter and style 
of presentation. No complete files of either have come down 
to us. In his Calcutta Journal, however, Buckingham from 
time to time found space for extensive resumes of the contents 
of the Mirat and the Kaumudi. It is, therefore, possible to form 
a fairly adequate notion of the range and scope of their 
coverage and general editorial policy. • 

Rammohun evidently believed in giving value for money. 
He cast his net very wide and was able to furnish something 
to attract a variety of interests. Local intelligence appeared 
side by side with reports of events in far off lands. Serious 
articles on important topics, homilies on consequential themes, 
and learned discussions were juxtaposed with sensational 
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trivia — rumoured prodigies; crimes of passion and violence; 
births, marriages and deaths; travelogues; shipping and com¬ 
mercial news; even occasionally notices of contemporary 
theatre. The Moon, in particular, often looked like a journalistic 
melange de tout. But this defect, if defect it was, was not 
without its own redeeming virtue. Judging from the first 
twenty-six issues, summarised in the Calcutta Journal, it made 
the paper very representative of its time. Certainly, it provides 
an excellent documentary picture of life in Calcutta, of the 
manners, habits, pleasures and even perversities of its citizens 
during the twenties of the last century. 

It is an entertaining as well as enlightening picture. We 
get an idea of the feudal extravagances of the Bengali gentry; 
of their expensive, ostentatious and almost wholly futile mode 
of living; of their complete want of social conscience so that 
while they wasted enormous sums of money on vulgar display, 
they could not be persuaded to open their purse-strings for 
any charitable or public purpose. We read accounts of the 
conceits of the fa.shionable youths who were willing to place 
themselves in the clutches of moneylenders merely to boast 
about their debts. We learn of the growing arrogance of the 
British from an appeal, published in the fourth issue of the 
Kaumudi, calling for “measures to restrain Christian gentle¬ 
men” from driving their carriages through Indian crowds “and 
cutting and lashing them with whips, without distinction of 
sex and age, while they quietly assemble in large numbers 
to witness the images of their Deities pass along Chitpore 
Road.” 

The Mirror, being aimed at a more cultivated public, pos¬ 
sessed somewhat higher intellectual gravity. Its editorials, most 
of them written by Rammohun himself, concentrated their 
attention on important political, social, religious, and philo¬ 
sophical questions, discussing them at length and in a serious 
vein. The paper devoted much space to international affairs. 
In the first number, for instance, are to be found two foreign 
iiems of interest — an article on China and an analysis of the 
causes of tension between Russia and the Sublime Porte. In a 
later issue of the Mirror, there is a remarkable feature dealing 
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with Ireland and the reasons for her discontent and distress. 
Remarkable because, though the approach is at times a little 
oversimplified and even naive, it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that the naivete is partly tactical and that the 
writer knows more than he has cared — or dared — to tell. 
At all events, the article is of considerable historical interest 
in revealing at the very starting point of the nationalist move¬ 
ment in India a strand of sympathy and kinship with the 
Irish struggle. 

The writer begins with a brief survey of the geography and 
political history of Ireland and refers to acts of British usurpa¬ 
tion. The kings of England having shut their eyes against 
justice, the readers are told, gifted away to their own parasites 
the estates of Irish noblemen. An even greater inequity was 
the exploitation of the differences of faith and the levying of 
taxes on the Catholics to defray the expenses of the Established 
Church. And this point is underlined by a quotation from 
Sadi: 

Do not say these rapacious Ministers are the well-wishers 
of His Majesty; 

For in proportion as they augment the revenues of the State, 

They diminish its popularity; 

O Statesmen, apply the revenue of the King for the comfort 
of the people; 

For that is the way to win their loyalty. 

The implication is clear — that the British have drawn 
tributes and taxes from Ireland without contributing anything 
to the comfort of her people. The implication is further deve¬ 
loped in a reference to the problem of absentee landlordism 
in Ireland. The nobles and other landed proprietors, the writer 
goes on to say, pass their time in England with a view to 
raise themselves at the Court, or to have all the luxuries of 
life at their command. They spend in England vast sums of 
the revenue of their lands, which they collect by means of 
stewards; and consequently the trades people in England 
benefit by the liberal manner in which they spend their money 
instead of the people of Ireland. What is more, the agents and 
stewards of absentee landlords “for their own advantage and 
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in order to show their zeal for the interest of their masters 
■unmercifully increase the rent of the land and extort these 
rents from the peasantry. So much, indeed, that many peasants 
are now deprived of the means of subsistence by these extor¬ 
tionist methods.” 

The article was intended to evoke sympathy and solicit aid 
for the victims of the famine raging in Ireland at the time. 
But before coming to the practical point of his argument and 
announcing the names of ‘‘a number of respectable gentlemen 
of liberal principles” who “for the love of God” had subscribed 
for the starving Irish, the writer makes a charming and felici¬ 
tously shrewd reference to the character and disposition of 
the Irish nation. “They are” he remarks, “noted for their 
excellent natural abilities and open disposition, as well as their 
generosity and hospitality. .. Foreigners are of the opinion 
that from the climate of Ireland the people are of quick 
apprehension and easily provoked (God knows best!).” 

Not all his editorial judgements were equally felicitous. In 
the conflict between the Ottomon Empire and the Greeks, who 
were struggling for their independence, he backed the wrong 
side, presumably because he was swayed by his pro-Asian 
sentiments. He rejoiced in the fact that the Grand Army of 
the Tsar was checked by Britain and Austria in its objective 
of destroying “Turkey and Islam.” At the same time, however, 
he was obviously badly informed on the state of affairs in 
Greece and somewhat prematurely announced the news of 
Turkish victory over the Greeks, adding, “Having returned 
from the deserts of rebellion, they have now taken up their 
abode in the city of comfort and obedience.” 

But this was an exceptional case of misjudgement arising 
from a preconception. Normally, he did not allow his assess¬ 
ment of men and matters to be influenced by his emotional 
predilections. Often, indeed, he espoused what seemed unpopu¬ 
lar causes and, at least on one occasion, threw the weight 
of his editorial opinion against what must have been the 
prevailing sentiment among Indians. This was during the trial 
of John Hayes, judge of Comilla, for the murder of a Hindu 
landlord Partap Narayan Das. The case became something of 
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a cause c6lebre arousing much heat and passion on both sides. 
Das who was notorious for his rowdy conduct had been served 
an internment order by Hayes confining him to Comilla. The 
man, however, disobeyed the order; and when Hayes came 
to know of it, he sentenced Das to 20 stripes. “The Zemindar'' 
we learn, “protested that he would rather die than submit to 
the dishonour. But the judge gave him the twenty cuts all 
the same, after which the man was dragged to the prison, 
where he was found dead on the third day. His servants and 
friends were not permitted to visit him.” Hayes was acquitted 
by the Supreme Court, his defence being that the man had 
not died of flogging but of cholera. 

It was the kind of incident likely to excite racial passions 
and opinion was naturally sharply divided — on racial lines. 
Rather surprisingly even for some of his friends, Rammohun’s 
Mirat came out with an editorial which mildly defended Hayes 
and urged “the liberal public” not to lose sight of the atrocities 
committed by Das against his inferiors, while admitting that 
Hayes had possibly acted “rashly and under the influence of 
passion.” It tried to pour oil over the troubled waters by 
arguing that the issue was confused and there was much to 
be said on both sides. It stressed the difficulties of making 
Government regulations which would at once provide safe¬ 
guards against excessive power in the hands of magistracy and 
a leniency calculated to encourage the rich and powerful to 
oppress the weak. Further, since an appeal was pending, it 
suggested the suspension of judgement until the result was 
known. It was the type of ambivalent editorial, Brajendranath 
Banerji remarks, that might appear in the columns of the New 
Statesman and Nation and came probably from the pen, not 
of Rammohun Roy, but his collaborator Buckingham. Probably, 
though it cannot be said for certain. In any case, the fact 
that Rammohun allowed it to appear implies his approval of 
the line taken by the leader-writer. It was a line which could 
hardly be expected to enhance his popularity among his own 
community, though it reflects great credit on his capacity for 
detachment and liberality of spirit. 

Another editorial brings out these qualities in his make 
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even more strikingly. Its theme is the Odes of Hafiz; and it 
was occasioned by an attack on Islam by a European writer 
who had charged it with fanatical intolerance. For the writer 
explains, “The object of publishing the Odes of Hafiz together 
with an English translation is that the European Gentleman 
who accuses Muslims of religious intolerance and the excessive 
rigours of their laws, might know that in Muslim countries, 
Hafiz, the author of these Odes, notwithstanding his promul¬ 
gating deistical verses, impregnated with Sufi ideas and 
doctrines, which are at variance with their religious tenets, 
had never been persecuted or molested by Muslims or by 
Muslim magistrates.” It would be difficult, at least, in recent 
Indian history, to parallel this example of an eminent Hindu 
scholar taking up public defence of Islamic tradition of religious 
tolerance. 

Rammohun conceived of his papers as instruments of policy 
— as aids to the accomplishment of practical ends he had in 
view. They were used deliberately as organs of propaganda. 
Inevitably, therefore, a good part of the space was taken up 
by appeals and representations to the Government of the time 
on matters of public concern. The issues they took up varied 
from week to week and month to month. They ranged from 
pleas for more land for Hindu cremation grounds to demands 
for the introduction of trial by jury in the district courts; 
requests for making the services of European physicians 
available to Indians to call for more modern schools; petitions 
against the export of rice to foreign ports from Bengal to 
appeals for improving conservancy services in Calcutta. 

The list of causes which the Moon and the Mirror cham¬ 
pioned can be greatly extended. The point, however, is that 
all through its editorials, its appeals and representations, and 
even its news coverage there runs one consistent strand of 
thought and preoccupation — the urgency of the need for an 
all-embracing reformation of the society around him. Indians, 
and especially his own community, are repeatedly and vehe- 
mcrtly exhorted to abandon outmoded habits of life and 
thought; to free themselves from the incubus of obscurantist 
traditions, taboos and customs; to discard the rigid moulds of 
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caste which not only place intolerable limitations on individual 
freedom of choice, but inhibit the growth of a healthy social 
consciousness; to equip themselves with knowledge of useful 
modern arts and sciences; to give up vulgar ostentation and 
extravagance and cultivate the bourgeois virtues of thrift and 
prudent book-keeping so necessary for developing trade and 
business enterprise. In brief, they are asked to cut the 
umbilical cord binding them to a dead past and instead draw 
nourishment from the living present in order to be able to 
face the challenge of the future. The argument, if repetitive, 
never becomes monotonous because it is developed on many 
levels and modulated through a variety of keys ranging from 
satire to high seriousness, from sharp polemic to solemn 
homiletic. 


It was an argument which was resented most by those whose 
ultimate good it was designed to serve. Neither of the two 
weeklies were a popular success. No doubt the small band of 
old and young faithfuls helped dutifully. A somewhat larger 
circle of progressive opinion sought illumination from the 
editorial light of the Moon and the Mirror. But tliere were 
not enough regular readers and subscribers to make them a 
financial success, or even a solvent venture. The Kaumvdi, it 
seems, got into trouble within six months of its first appear¬ 
ance. It had to suspend publication by September 1822, though 
it was revived imder a new management in April of next 
year. The Mirat did not do any better. If anything, it fared 
even worse. 

We learn something of the vicissitudes of the Moon and 
the Mirror from Buckingham’s Calcutta Journal which 
staunchly supported them throughout in .every way. In a note 
on the “Danger of the Native Press” published in the Calcutta 
Journal on February 14, 1823, Buckingham wrote: “The Paper 
which was considered so fraught with danger, and likely to 
explode over all India, like a spark thrown into a barrel of 
gunpowder, has long since fallen to ground for want of support, 
chiefly we understand because it offended the Native commu- 
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nity, by opposing some of their customs, and particularly 
widow-burning of the Hindoos.,. The innocent Sungbad 
Cowmuddy, the object of so much unnecessary alarm, was 
originally established in December 1821, and relinquished by 
the original proprietor for want of encouragement in May, 
1822, after which it was kept alive by another Native till the 
September following, when about the commencement of the 
Durga Pooja holidays, it first was suspended, and then fell to 
use no more.. 

The difficulties experienced by Rammohun in conducting his 
Bengali and Persian journals did not arise merely from the 
indifference of the general public or the active hostility of the 
orthodox pillars of society whose organ the Moonlight of 
Intelligence, sustained a running polemical battle with the 
Moon. He came under attack from another, more influential 
quarter. The Anglo-Indian Press, especially John Bull, found 
it intolerable that an independent Indian Press should be 
allowed to function. This attack was supplemented from afar 
by the long-range editorial artillery of the Asiatic Jourtml 
which was against the removal of censorship and wanted 
sterner handling of the Indian Press. Nor was this clamour 
lost on the wind. It was probably encouraged by some of the 
members of the Board of Directors in London and the more 
muscular bureaucrats at Fort William. 

At any rate, on October 10, 1822, a lengthy minute was 
read in the Council Chamber at Fort William by W. B. Bay ley 
analysing the trends of “the Native Press” which, he frankly 
declared, he considered a source of serious mischief and 
capable of infinite evil. As supporting evidence for his argu¬ 
ment he singled out Rammohun’s Persian weekly, the Mirat, 
for special attention, presumably because he considered it 
to be the worst sinner. He quoted certain passages from what 
was, perhaps, a somewhat infelicitously phrased obituary 
notice on the death of Bishop Middleton who was believed 
to have once tried to convert Rammohun to Christianity by 
holding cut promise of good things on earth and even better 
in the hereafter: 

“... The Editor’s known disposition for theological contro- 
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versy had led him to seize an occasion for publishing remarks 
on the Trinity, which, although covertly and insidiously 
conveyed, strike me as being exceedingly offensive. The 
circumstances in which the discussion originated was a notice 
in the above paper (the Mirat) on the subject of the death 
of Dr. Middleton, the late Bishop of Calcutta. After some 
laudatory remarks on his learning and dignity, the article 
concludes by stating that the Bishop, having been now relieved 
from the care and anxieties of this world, had ‘tumbled on 
the shoulders of the mercy of God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

Such an expression “coming from a known impugner of the 
Trinity”, Bayley contended, “could only be considered as 
ironical.” The right and proper thing to do, he added, would 
have been for the Editor to have expressed his apologies when 
the offending passage was pointed out to him by another 
paper. “But this course” he went on, “was not suited to the 
polemical disposition of the Editor.” Instead in a subsequent 
issue “he enters into a long justification of his obituary notice, 
and affectedly misunderstanding the real purport of the 
objection ... he makes use of observations which, in my mind, 
constitute an aggravation of the offence. He says, ‘with respect 
to what was said of God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
since the preachers of the Christian religion, constantly, in 
every Church, throughout the year, read their articles of faith 
with a loud voice . .. and declare their conviction that salvation 
is to be found only in that belief of the Three in One, what 
doubt can there be then, that they believe in the Three whom 
I have mentioned... But since it seems that the mere mention 
in the Persian language of the essential principles of the 
Christian religion is an aspersion on the faith professed by 
the Governor-General and all its followers, I shall, therefore, 
avoid the fault in future.’ ” 

Bayley, it is conceivable, was an ardent Trinitarian and, as 
such, genuinely scandalised by the facetious handling of a 
sacred theme by the Editor of the Mirror. But it is hard to 
believe that he was really as shocked as he pretended to be 
by Rammohun’s failure to show proper respect towards the 
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persons of the Trinity. It could well be that the gravamen of 
his complaint against Rammohun’s paper was in something 
else — in his treatment, for instance, of some of the political 
items of intelligence. For he went on to accuse the Mirdt of 
circulating false and mendacious news. And as an example 
he quoted a report in the Mirror describing the visit of the 
Persian Prince to the Governor-General which suggested that 
the latter had sent a battcilion of European troops to escort the 
Prince to the Government House where the visitor was 
received by his host at the head of the stairs. “This exagge¬ 
rated statement” Bayley claimed, “has been published with 
the design (and will doubtless have the effect) of spreading 
both in India and Persia, extremely false notions of the nature 
of attention shown to the Prince and of the importance attached 
to it by the Government of India.” 

Rammohun’s papers, in Bayley’s estimation, had sinned in 
other grievous ways — not least by carrying on his campaign 
against the Suttee. This campaign could not but be an embar¬ 
rassment to a Government which at once claimed to be 
enlightened and yet would not do anything effective to put 
an end to a criminal ritual murder, Bayley quoted chapter 
and verse to prove how Rammohun and his friend Buckingham 
had by their tactics introduced an element of bitterness and 
acrimony into “a debate” which “were it conducted by the 
Natives, without the intervention of Europeans, might lead to 
beneficial results...” 

The idea behind the elaborate minute prepared by Bayley 
was to persuade the Governor-General and the Board of 
Directors at home to invest the Government with greater 
powers to control and tame the Press. Not that the existing 
powers were not sweeping enough. The editors were already 
prohibited from publishing “animadversions on the measures 
and proceedings of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, or the 
Public authorities in England, connected with the Government 
of India, or disquisitions on political transactions of the local 
a(trinist:ation, or offensive remarks, levelled at the public 
conduct of the members of the Council, of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta.” They were 
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liable to prosecution if they indulged in “discussions having a 
tendency to create alarm or suspicion among the native popu¬ 
lation, of any intended interference with the religious opinions 
or observances.” They could not, without risk of being over¬ 
taken by the long arm of the Law, even publish “reproduction 
from English or other newspapers of passages coming inside 
any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the 
British Power or reputation in India.” But all these compre¬ 
hensive restrictive powers evidently did not suffice to reduce 
the Indian Press to the level of docility expected by men like 
Bayley. They wanted to arm themselves with even tougher 
and more muscular laws so that they could bring independent 
newspaper editors to heel. 

They Jiad their way. A week after Bayley had read his 
minute, Hastings, whose firmness of purpose always fell short 
of what was required to carry out his liberal intentions, gave 
in to the pressure that was being exerted on him to tighten 
the control over the Press in India. He wrote to the Board of 
Control in London asking for more effective powers on the 
lines suggested by Bayley. It was really a case of preaching 
to the already converted. The Court of Directors had never 
been enthusiastic about the liberal experiment in allowing 
some freedom to the Indian Press and the mildest hint from 
the man on the spot was enough to persuade them to give 
their approval to the regulations demanded by the bureaucratic 
oligarchs of Fort William. 


The sword of Damocles thus hung all along over the heads 
of editors of radical journals. Duly, as might have been 
expected, it fell. Not, however, on Rammohun Roy, but his 
friend Buckingham. For ever since he* started the Calcutta 
Journal, Buckingham had been something of a thorn in the 
side of the high Tory officialdom. With his virile pen, his 
liberal outlook, his open sympathy for the new forces in India, 
his courageous and outspoken criticism of many of the policies 
of the Company’s administration, he was naturally disliked by 
the bureaucracy and regarded as a dangerous, even subversive 
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influence. No opportunity was allowed to pass without making 
it difficult for his paper to function, even to launch rival 
journals and find any excuse for prosecuting him. 

But Buckingham was a man of some cunning and subtlety. 
He was aware that the Governor-General was constantly being 
pressed by his advisers to act against him. Partly out of 
genuine conviction of Hastings’ good intentions, partly as a 
tactical device, he seems always to have carefully differentiated 
between the Governor-General and his administration. While 
sharply criticising the Government over which he presided he 
never failed to pay high — perhaps undeservedly high — tri¬ 
butes to Hastings which made it difficult for the latter to 
yield to the persuasions of his counsellors. The device, of 
course, did not always work. Buckingham’s enemies in the 
administration had tried to get at him by means of a libel 
action brought by the Secretary to the Government. But with¬ 
out result, because Buckingham managed to win the case. 

Yet those who had old scores to settle with him had only 
to wait. Hastings’ term of office was drawing to a close. Early 
in January 1823 he sailed for England. John Adam whom 
Higginbotham in his Men Whom India Has Known describes 
as “one of the old oligarchy of Calcutta ... with a mind warped 
by the chronic condition of bureaucracy, to which he had been 
so many years condemned”, was promoted to act as Governor- 
General till the arrival of the new incumbent — Amherst — 
six months later. He made good use of his brief hour of 
authority to do some of the things he had long wanted to do. 
Among these he gave high priority to teaching the Indian 
Press a lesson in subservience and struck at it “with regula¬ 
tions” that were designed to take “all the pith and manhood 
out of the journals of the day.” 

Not surprisingly, Buckingham was the first to be dealt with 
severely by Adam. The occasion for action presented itself 
rather unexpectedly. Dr. Bryce, a clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, had been given the sinecure post of Clerk of the 
Strtionary Department, presumably as reward for services he 
had rendered to the Government. In an unguarded moment 
Buckingham had noted the appointment in his paper and added 
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some mildly witty comment on the appointment. That was 
enough. Adam immediately had an order served on the Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal revoking his residential licence and 
ordering him to leave India. And not only Buckingham, but 
on his Assistant Editor, Sandford Arnot, a far less amiable 
and pleasant character. The news of the arbitrary action was 
given in the Mirror: 

“The eminently learned Dr. Bryce, the head minister of the 
new Scotch Church, having accepted the situation of Clerk 
of the Stationary belonging to the Honourable Company, 
Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Calcutta Journal observed 
directly as well as indirectly that it was unbecoming of the 
character of the minister to accept a situation like this; upon 
which the Governor-General, in respect of his disrespectful 
expression passed an order that Buckingham should leave 
India for England within the period of two months from the 
date of the receipt of this order, and after the expiration of 
that period, he is not allowed to remain a single day.” 

Actually, the “disrespectful expression” which had so 
annoyed John Adam was nothing very offensive. Buckingham 
had merely remarked in a light-hearted vein that the Reverend 
Gentleman in his new post was liable to get so entangled in 
tape and envelopes that he might not find any time to prepare 
and ponder his sermons. It was certainly nothing as offensive 
as the language in which Bryce, when editing a rival journal, 
had been in the habit of attacking Buckingham. But there is 
always one law for those who defend the status quo, another 
for those who are trying to change it. And both Buckingham 
and Sandford Amot were duly deported. 

More. Within a month of the deportation order being passed 
on Buckingham and Amot, John Adam passed an ordinance 
of far-reaching implications. It required all editors and 
proprietors of newspapers to apply for licences from the 
Government, which had to be issued directly by the Chief 
Secretary to whom the applicants had to submit an affidavit 
with full particulars about themselves. The purpose of the 
ordinance was plain enough. It was designed to ensure that 
permission to start newspapers was given only to those who 
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could give assurances of their complete subservience to the 
will of the Government. What is more, it gave the authorities 
the power to revoke the licence in the event of a newspaper 
owner or editor showing signs of straying from the velvet 
path of servility. At any rate, that was how progressive opinion 
in Calcutta, Indian as well as European, interpreted the 
intentions behind Adam’s ordinance. 

Under the existing legal procedure, for an ordinance to 
acquire the validity of a law, it was necessary for the Supreme 
Court to sanction and register it. A period of three weeks 
was allowed for objections to validation to be lodged before 
the Court which had to take cognizance of them before putting 
its seal of approval on any ordinance, Adam bad issued his 
ordinance on March 14, 1823; it was entered at the Supreme 
Court on the 15th; and two days later the Court was requested 
to hear the parties who took exception to the new regulation. 
The sole Acting Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, duly fixed the 
date for the hearing of objections as March 31, but in doing 
so he indicated that it would be advisable for those who 
objected to the ordinance to present a petition to the Govern¬ 
ment itself giving the reasons for their grievances, 

Rammohun Roy, naturally, took the lead in organising a 
movement of protest against the expulsion order on his friend 
Buckingham as well as against the ordinance. He was ably 
assisted in the task by Dwarkanath Tagore who never wavered 
in his loyalty to him or to any cause that he took up. But the 
task was not easy. Time was short. The business of getting 
important people to put their names to a memorial to the 
Government was tricky. Privately many of the pillars of Indian 
society in Calcutta, the patricians and the iiouveaux riches 
burghers might well take exception to the arbitrary measure 
against the Press. But between private objection and its public 
expression there always fell the shadow of timidity, of fear 
and nervousness. 

There was an understandable reluctance on the part of 
resfectable citizens to put their names to a document which 
seemed to be directed against an act of the highest executive 
of the Government and which for some of them had the sanctity 
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of a divine edict. They were unwilling to expose themselves 
to the consequences that might follow public protest. As 
Dwarkanath Tagore, who did a good deal of the running about 
in getting signatures for the petition, later told Turton, partner 
in the firm of lawyers who took up the case, he could not 
prevail upon any of the influential personalities to join him 
because they were afraid and, indeed, fully convinced that 
he would “be hanged the next day” for his boldness. On the 
other hand, Rammohun and his friends decided, as a measure 
of elementary prudence, not to approach any of the sympathetic 
Europeans to sign the petition, since any European associating 
himself with sucfi a petition was liable to become persona 
non grata with the authorities who had the power to withdraw 
his residential permit on the slightest pretext and order 
repatriation. 

With all these handicaps, Rammohun and his associates 
explain, “so much time was necessarily consumed” that the 
Memorial to be presented to the Government “was not ready 
to be sent for circulation for signature until the 30th of 
March.” The result was that “only fifteen Natives of respec¬ 
tability had time to read it over and affix their signatures before 
the following day on which it was to be discussed in the 
Supreme Court and finally sanctioned or rejected.” The 
number was considered quite insufficient. In any case, “it was 
then too late for the Government to act upon the Memorial, 
so as to supersede the discussions and decision that were to 
take place in the Court.” The Governor-General-in-Council, it 
seems, ignored the Memorial altogether. 

The alternative plan was then hastily put into operation. 
“Another Memorial of the same tenor” was prepared and 
addressed to the Supreme Court, praying it to “withhold its 
sanction from a Regulation” calculated to deprive Indians of 
an “invaluable privilege.” This Memorial had no more than 
five signatures, including Rammohun Roy’s. But evidently the 
signatories had a touching faith in the quality of British justice. 
They reposed their trust on the hope “that in appealing to a 
British Court of Law they might rely more on the justice of 
their cause, than the number or weight of names, especially, 
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since it is known, that there are many under the immediate 
influence of Government, who would not express an opinion, 
against the acts of those in power at the time, although it 
were to secure the salvation of all their countrymen.” 

At the same time, in order not to leave anything to a 
sentimental chance, they had engaged the services of Messrs. 
Fergusson and Turton, “both eminently skilled in the Laws 
of England” and {assessing “a very intimate acquaintance with 
the State of this Country” through long practice at the Calcutta 
Bar, to argue their case in the Supreme Court where they 
were, apparently, already handling Buckingham’s case. All, 
however, to no purpose. It is doubtful if a longer and more 
imposing list of names of “Natives of respectability” would 
have made any difference — or for that matter legal arguments 
eloquently presented. The Judge had already made up his 
mind and was impervious to the plea that the Regulation 
issued by Adam represented a “direct violation of the Laws” 
and invasion of the rights of British subjects. A high Tory, 
Sir Francis Macnaghten had no patience with the stock 
phraseology of contemjx)rary radicalism. With a brutality 
which, if it was wanting in legal discretion, had at least the 
merit of refreshing frankness, he practically told the appel¬ 
lants’ counsel that arguments were really a waste of time 
since he had already pledged himself to give the Regulation 
his sanction. Objections were summarily overruled and the 
Press Ordinance formally validated. Five days later, on April 
5, an official order was published in the Government Gazette 
specifying a considerably extended list of items which were 
henceforth to be treated as prohibited matter and which 
“Editors of Newspapers, or other periodical works” were 
warned to avoid publishing and commenting upon if they did 
not want to get into trouble. Thus ended abruptly the first 
experiment in a liberal dispensation for the Indian Press — 
and not only the Press. 


A protest was called for at this arbitrary violation of civil 
liberties and Rammohun made the protest. He closed down * 
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his Persian weekly, the Mirat. In an editorial in the last issue 
of the Mirror Hammohun gave his reasons why under the 
conditions created by the new Regulation he “the least of all 
the human race” had decided regretfully and reluctantly to 
relinquish the publication of the paper. He set down three 
main considerations which had prompted him to take the 
drastic step, punctuating his editorial prose with appropriate 
quotations from Persian poets — in particular Hafiz. 

Firstly, he felt that the Regulation would, in effect, involve 
discrimination between Indians and Europeans. “Although it 
is very easy for those European Gentlemen” he wrote, “who 
have the honour to be acquainted with the Chief Secretary 
to the Government to obtain a Licence according to the pres¬ 
cribed form, yet it is very hard for a humble individual like 
myself to make his way through the porters and attendants 
of a great Personage, or to enter the doors of the Police Court, 
crowded with people of all classes...” In the second place, 
he considered the whole procedure required in making an 
Affidavit “in an open Court” derogatory to the dignity of any 
self-respecting citizen. Not that alone. He added that even if 
that were not so, the Press Ordinance was an invitation to 
prevarication and evasion, since the unscrupulous could easily 
evade the Law by “establishing fictitious Proprietors.” Finally, 
assuming that one were willing to go through the humiliating 
procedure necessary for obtaining a licence, “the constant 
apprehension of the Licence being recalled by Government 
which would disgrace the person in the eyes of the world, 
must create such anxiety as entirely to destroy his peace of 
mind, because a man, by nature liable to err, in telling the 
real truth cannot help sometimes making use of words and 
selecting phrases that might be unpleasant to Government.” 
Therefore, he went on, under the ciraumstances, “I prefer 
silence to speaking out.” 

The explanation was followed by a handsome apology to 
his readers and subscribers. “I now entreat those kind and 
liberal gentlemen of Persia and Hindusthan” he wrote, “who 
have honoured the Mirat-ul-Akhhar with their patronage, 
that, in consideration of the reasons above stated, they will 
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excuse the non-fulfilment of my promise to make them 
acquainted with current events, as declared in the introductory 
remarks in the first number; and I earnestly hope from their 
liberality, that wherever and however I may be situated they 
will always consider me, the humblest of the human race, as 
devoted to their service.” 

On the face of it, it was a bold thing to do. He could not 
have been unaware that it was a gesture certain to accentuate 
the dislike, and even hostility, which many of the highly-placed 
officials, including the Acting Governor-General, felt towards 
him because they regarded him as the source of not a few 
of their troubles and the leader of the noisy radical faction 
among the Indian intelligentsia. But can the gesture be taken 
at its face value? Some doubt has been prompted by a sugges¬ 
tion that Rammohun’s decision to close down the Mirror was 
not as Platonic or disinterested as it might seem, but was 
actuated by mixed motives. The Mirror, according to this 
view, had never done well since it was launched; it could 
not have gone on functioning much longer without entailing 
heavy loss; and Rammohun found in the Press Ordinance a 
convenient and timely excuse for winding up an enterprise 
which had become more of a liability than an asset. In sup¬ 
port of this interpretation, it has been pointed out that by a 
remarkable coincidence almost simultaneously with the dis¬ 
appearance of the Mirat, the Kaumudi, or the Moon, which 
had been in eclipse, so to speak, for more than six months, 
began to appear again — not under Rammohun’s direct control, 
but that of a certain Ananda Chandra Mookerji. 

This interpretation, even if disenchanting, cannot be dis¬ 
missed out of hand. Undoubtedly, it contains a measure of 
verifiable truth. The Mirror had been doing badly as we know 
from Buckingham’s references in the Calcutta Journal. The 
Moon was revived about the same time as the Mirror ceased 
to be, though it must remain a matter of conjecture what 
indirect control or editorial influence Rammohun actually 
exercised over the revived Moon. It is conceivable, and even 
probable, that Rammohun as a practical politician and man 
of the world, while anxious to register a demonstrative protest 
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against the Press Ordinance, did not want to deprive himself 
of so useful a weapon as a newspaper even though it might 
have to function under conditions infinitely more difficult than 
before. To achieve this double purpose he might well have 
resorted to the device of closing down his Persian weekly 
and reviving his Bengali paper under a dummy editor and 
publisher. 

However, whether or not he resorted to the device is not 
the point. The point is that he felt very strongly on the issue 
of the freedom of expression and was deeply disheartened by 
the validation of an arbitrary Regulation which deprived the 
Indian Press even of the limited freedom it had enjoyed since 
the lifting of censorship. He saw in it a thoroughly retrograde 
step, an ,evil augury for the future of civil liberties in general, 
and a triumph for the most reactionary elements in the 
Company’s administration whose ascendancy had received a 
mild check during the later phase of Hastings’ proconsulship. 
It marked, indeed, a distinct block both in the progressive 
curve of his public effort and his inner intellectual develop¬ 
ment — not necessarily by itself, but coming as the culminating 
feature in a chain of disappointments, public and private. 


Yet there was no passive acceptance of disappointment. The 
matter was not allowed to drop after Macnaghten had pro¬ 
nounced his benediction on Adam’s Regulation. Rammohun 
and his friends at considerable expense to themselves decided 
to take the case to the Privy Council in the hope of having 
the Supreme Court ruling reversed. It is not at all unlikely 
that Buckingham before he was put on board a homeward 
bound ship encouraged them to believe that an appeal had 
good chance of success; he might even* have offered to take 
it with him and press it in London. A Memorial was, therefore, 
drawn up to be sent to the King in Council. In preparing 
it, no doubt, some help was given by Buckingham; and 
Messrs. Fergusson and Turton, who had argued the case in 
the Supreme Court, took a hand in developing the legalities 
at issue. But in the main, not only its style and phraseology, 
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but the tenor and substance of argument show the indelible 
imprint of Rammohun’s mind and inspiration. With the 
Memorial presented to the Supreme Court, it is among the 
best of his English writings and has all the earnestness and 
passion of a personal testament. 

More, perhaps. In the last resort, the significance of these 
two Memorials transcends the personality of the author. Miss 
Collet’s Life and Letters of Rammohun Roy speaks of them 
in memorable terms “as the Areopagitica of Indian history” 
and a “noble landmark in the progress of English culture 
in the East.” And the description is one which, in the nature 
of things, no subsequent biographer can resist the temptation 
to quote. The parallel invoked is, of course, valid up to a 
point. It is to be traced not merely in the “stately periods and 
not less stately thought” of his prose, but in the historical 
urgencies behind the stately periods and the stately thought. 
Like Milton, Rammohun was interpreting the needs of a 
society in transition from a feudal to a capitalist order; and 
within that process, he was formulating the requirements of 
those who, without being fully aware of it, were immediately, 
directly, if at times involuntarily, implicated in effecting the 
transition. 

But the similitude of purpose is not without a difference. 
For Rammohun the problem was not quite so straightforward 
as with Milton. Unlike the author of the Areopagitica, Ram¬ 
mohun was bound to be sensible of certain heavy handicaps 
and disadvantages, primarily historical but also, and inevitably, 
psychological, to which the embryonic Indian middle class 
intelligentsia was subject. England in the 17th century was a 
stridently sovereign state. India in the early decades of the 
19th century was fast losing all vestiges of sovereignty. This 
made a great difference. Instead of a note of command and 
affirmation, the argument had at every point to be bent into 
apologetic and peculiarly plaintive postures. 

Perhaps, one ought to add, significantly. For not only the 
central theme of the two Memorials, but the manner m which 
it is developed has nothing if not a premonitory ring. A long 
procession of petitions, prayers and memorials, consciously 
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or unconsciously modelled upon these, were to follow; peti¬ 
tions, prayers and memorials in which the spirit of Indian 
Liberalism was to articulate its passionate cravings for civil 
liberties and other kindred constitutional rights throughout 
the 19th century — and after. The two Memorials, indeed, 
must be considered as the prototypes for what became a 
familiar pattern and style of political pleading over the next 
hundred years or more. As prototypes, they merit consideration 
even though, with the march of events, the pattern and the 
style have become out of date. 

The Memorial to the Supreme Court is brief and shows 
signs of hasty composition. It begins with a solemn, not to 
say demonstrative, avowal of unfailing loyalty and attachment 
to British rule in India. One by one, it counts the blessings 
which the Raj has brought to the Indian people. “Colleges, 
schools, and other beneficial institutions. . . among which the 
erection of a British Court of Judicature for the more effectual 
administration of Justice” are gratefully remembered. So are 
other benefits — the fact, for instance, that Indians in the 
Company’s territories “feel assured of the possession of the 
same civil and religious liberty, which is enjoyed in England, 
without being subjected to such heavy taxation as presses 
upon the people there.” But, more pertinently, the writer 
refers to “the Perpetual Settlement of the landed property... 
in 1793” as a result of which “the Landholders have since, 
by constantly improving their estates, been able to increase 
their produce, in general very considerably.” 

With so many benefits received and remembered, how could 
anyone in India entertain any feeling of disaffection towards 
the British Power and its S 3 nnbols. “ . .. Whoever charges the 
natives of this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught to 
the prejudice of their fidelity and attachment to the British 
Government, must either be totally ignorant of the affairs of 
this coimtry,” the Memorial protests, “or, on the contrary, be 
desirous of misrepresenting the people and misleading the 
Government, both here and in England, for unworthy purposes 
of his own.” After all, have not Indians, and in particular the 
citizens of Calcutta given concrete and unequivocal proofs of 
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their loyalty by voluntarily entrusting “Government with 
millions of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion 
of its stability and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine 
hope that their property being so secured, their interests will 
be as permanent as the British Power itself; while, on the 
contrary, their fathers were invariably compelled to conceal 
their treasures in the bowels of the earth... ?” More: during 
critical times when the British Government were engaged in 
wars against “neighbouring Powers.. j the great body of 
Natives of wealth and respectability, as well as the Land¬ 
holders of consequence, offered up regular prayer to the objects 
of their worship for the success of the British arms” and 
provided the best test of loyalty of the subject by voluntarily 
coming forward “with a large portion of their property to 
enable the British Government to carry into effect the 
measures necessary for its own defence, considering the cause 
of the British as their own, and firmly believing that on its 
success, their own happiness and prosperity depended.” 

Here, manifestly, we have an argument — and behind the 
argument a mode of calculation apt to come naturally to men 
of property when reasoning with other men of property — 
accentuated resonances of which pursue us all through the 
period which saw the rise and fall of British rule in India. 
And the defence of the Indian Press which follows is conceived 
along the same lines. The Memorial claims that the Press has 
never abused its freedom; that, on the contrary, it has 
conducted itself all along with the greatest discretion and 
responsibility. “So far from obtruding upon Government 
groundless representations” it pleads, “Native Authors and 
Editors have always restrained themselves from publishing 
even such facts... as they thought were likely at first view 
to be obnoxious to Government.” 

And yet their exemplary conduct has availed them nothing, 
the petition goes on to lament. Instead of their virtue being 
rewarded with Government patronage, or at least tolerance, 
they have had the disheartening experience of being treated 
to a draconian “Rule and Ordinance imposing severe restraints 
on the Press...” The result of such a measure would be “that 
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a complete stop will be put to the difFushto of knowledge and 
the consequent mental improvement now going on, either by 
translations into the popular dialect of the country from the 
learned languages of the East, or by the circulation of literary 
intelligence cfrawn from foreign publications. And the same 
cause will also prevent those Natives who are better versed 
in the laws and customs of the British Nation, from communi¬ 
cating to their fellow subjects a knowledge of the admirable 
system of Government established by the British, and the 
peculiar excellencies of the means they have adopted for the 
strict and impartial administration of justice.” 

That is not the only evil that will flow from the Press 
Ordinance, bemoans the Memorial. It will prevent “the Natives 
from making the Government” it adds, “acquainted with the 
errors and injustice that may be committed by its executive 
officers in the various parts of this extensive country”, or from 
communicating to the King in Council “the real condition of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects. . . since such information 
cannot in future be conveyed to England, as it has heretofore 
been, either by translations from the Native publications in¬ 
serted in the Blnglish Newspapers printed here and sent to 
Europe, or by the English publications which the Natives 
themselves had in contemplation to establish, before this Rule 
and Ordinance was proposed.” Worse still, it will have the 
effect of destroying the chief attraction of British rule. For, 
says the Memorial with a certain bitter irony, “after this 
sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of their 
rights... a right which they are not, and cannot be, charged 
with having abused, the inhabitants of Calcutta would be no 
longer justified in boasting, that they are fortunately placed 
by Providence under the protection of the whole British 
Nation, or that the King of England and his Lords and Com¬ 
mons are their Legislators, and that they are secured in the 
enjoyment of the same civil and religious privileges that every 
Briton is entitled to in England...” 
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The “Appeal” to the King in Council is a variation on the 
same theme, developing the argument at greater length and 
more elaborately. And not only more elaborately, but also 
modulated along more sophisticated chords of polemics, raising 
certain considerations of liberal principle whicli for tactical 
or other reasons were left out of the petition to the Supreme 
Court and which, it was probably thought, were more likely 
to evoke sympathetic response in London than in Calcutta. As 
in the first Memorial, there is no sparing of verbal genuflexions 
before the symbol of British authority. The protestations of 
loyalty and attachment to the British Government are, if 
anything, even louder. In the very first paragraph, the British 
throne is represented as “happily established in mercy and 
justice, amidst a generous people celebrated throughout the 
earth as the enemies of tyranny, and distinguished xmder your 
Royal auspices as the successful defenders of Europe from 
Continental usurpation.” And in the last paragraph the King 
is described as “the Liberator of Europe” — presumably by 
virtue of the British role in the struggle against Napoleon. 
In between the first and the fifty-fifth paragraph no occasion 
is allowed to pass without the most fulsome, at times embar¬ 
rassingly exaggerated, compliments to the British Government 
which at one point is claimed to be “the last Court of Appeal 
next to Heaven.” 

Understandably, as it was a legal appeal intended for the 
Privy Council, the legalities of the issue were taken up in great 
detail. It draws attention to what it considers to be errors of 
judgement and appreciation by the Presiding Judge in 
Calcutta. It declares that the Government in India already 
possessed wide and effective powers to deal with troublesome 
newspapers and newspaper editors. The new restrictions, it 
argues, are meant to encroach on elementary rights of legiti¬ 
mate public comment on matters of public interest. “As they 
are capable of being interpreted” it says, they “will in fact 
afford Government and all its Functionaries from the highest 
to the lowest, complete immunity from censure or exposure 
respecting anything done by them in their official capacity, 
however desirable it might be for the interest of this country, 
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dnd also that of the Honourable Company, that the public 
conduct of such public men should not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed. It can scarcely be doubted that the real object of 
these Restrictions is, to aiford all the Functionaries of Govern¬ 
ment complete security against their conduct being made the 
subject of observation.” And it contrasts this with the situation 
of the Press in England where “your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
have heard, that your Majesty constantly submits to the 
greatest freedom of remark among your British born subjects 
without losing any part of the homage and respect due to 
your exalted character and station, and that the conduct of 
your Ministers is constantly the topic of discussion, without 
destroying the dignity and power of the Government.” In any 
case, it adds, in a country like India where only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the population is literate enough to read news¬ 
papers, “Government can only be brought into hatred and 
contempt by its own acts” — not by anything written about 
its conduct. 

For all its posture of humility and submissiveness, the appeal 
does not fail at times to employ the weapon of a delicately 
insinuated sarcasm. “A Government conscious of rectitude 
of intention” it remarks, “cannot be afraid of public scrutiny 
by means of the Press, since this instrument can be equally 
well employed as a weapon of defence.” Especially so a 
Government, like that of the Company, “possessed of immense 
patronage” and commanding the services of “the greater part 
of the learning and talent in the country.” If in spite of all 
this, the Company’s administration considers it necessary to 
resort to “numerous arbitrary restrictions, totally uncalled for 
by the circumstances of the country.. . and calculated to 
suppress truth, protect abuses, and encourage oppression”, 
surely, it must have a very guilty conscience. For, it argues, 
“men in power hostile to the Liberty of the Press, which is 
a disagreeable check upon their conduct, when unable to 
discover any real evil arising from its existence, have attempted 
to make the world imagine, that it might, in some possible 
contingency, aiford the means of combination against the 
Government, but not to mention that extraordinary emergen- 

21 
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cies would warrant measures which in ordinary times are 
totally unjustifiable ...” 

Even assuming, for the sake of argument, that existing 
penalties are not adequate deterrence against the abuse of the 
freedom of the Press, it suggests, the purpose of the Govern¬ 
ment could be far better served by tightening the laws and 
subjecting the Press “to such severer restraints and heavier 
penalties as may be deemed necessary; but legal restraints, 
not those of arbitrary power — and penalties to be inflicted 
after trial and conviction according to the forms of the Laws 
of England, — not at the will and pleasure of one or two 
individuals without investigation or without hearing any 
defence or going through any of the forms prescribed by law, 
to ensure the equitable administration of justice.” 

But all these legal arguments are subsidiary to the essential 
thread of the plaint which is political rather than legal. A 
free Press is claimed to be necessary not only to safeguard 
the interests of the governed, but for ensuring the stability 
of the administration. And this not only because “the publi¬ 
cation of truth and the natural expression of men’s sentiments 
through the medium of the Press” enables the State to sen.se 
the pulse of those whom it governs, but for a more funda¬ 
mental and comi>elling consideration. Significantly, the petition 
makes the point which was to become the stock-in-trade of 
latter-day liberal publicists and politicians in India — and not 
only in India: the point that a free Press far from serving as 
an instrument of convulsive change, actually provides an 
effective safety valve and insurance policy against revolution. 
In a generalisation, as sweeping as it is historically untenable, 
it says: 

“Your Majesty is well aware, that a Free Press has never 
yet caused a revolution in any part of the world, because, 
while men can easily represent their grievances arising from 
the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent 
that excite revolution are removed; whereas, where no 
freedom ef the Press existed, and grievances consequently 
remained unrepre.sented and unredressed, innumerable revolu- 
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tions have taken place in all parts of the globe, or if prevented 
by the armed force of the Government, the people continued 
ready for insurrection. , 


So the appeal goes on in the grand style of rhetoric fashionable 
among the 19th century radical publicists; goes on to the last 
urgent syllable of a plaintive persuasiveness which could 
hardly have been pitched on a higher key of earnest and 
reasoned conviction. It ought to have carried conviction to 
those to whom it was hopefully addressed — if conviction were 
what was wanted. But it was not. In retrospect, therefore, the 
fine rhetorical periods of the p>etition, its passion and its ear¬ 
nestness strike a wistful note of pathos. Pathos, not merely 
because the plea was to prove ineffectual in its immediate 
purpose of obtaining the repeal of the Press Ordinance. That 
was to be expected. The pathos flows from a deeper spring 
of frustration — from the fact of a translucency of appreciation 
at the very heart of the impassioned argument, from a certain 
flaw of understanding, the more stultifying because inherent 
in the conditions of the age and, as such, incapable of being 
transcended purely through an intellectual effort, no matter 
how strenuous or persistent. 

Rammohun, like others who followed in his wake and con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously fashioned their political method after 
his, had taken the doctrine of Liberalism, as it had come to 
him through the glittering radical phraseology of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, at its full face value. He had accepted it uncritically, 
without questioning its underlying assumptions, or examining 
its social and historical origins — without, in brief, looking 
into its limitations in time and space, |Ie could not or would 
not recognise that behind the pulsating language of European 
radicalism, so edifying, so stimulating and inspiring, there 
were layer after layer of unstated mental reservations, if not 
equivocations. He was unable or unwilling to admit even to 
himself that while “the Lords and Commons” whom a kindly 
“Providence” had appointed as guardians of Indian destiny 
might mouth in loud moral tones the principle of liberty as 
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the basis of all civilised government, they did not automatically 
«xtend that definition to the affairs of the lesser breeds within 
the Law; that, in fact, the concept of freedom, whether of the 
individual or the Press, as they interpreted it,<.was strictly 
qualified and valid only within very narrow social, not to 
mention racial and geographical, frontiers. 

Something of the deep psychological resistance to admission 
of any limitations of the seductive idea which he had made 
his Penelope can be sensed in the warmth with which he 
refused to entertain the suggestion that there might be one 
set of standards for the freedom of the Press in England and 
quite another in her far-flung dependencies, like India. “If 
these conclusions drawn from the particular circumstances of 
this country” he argued feelingly after dwelling on the uses 
of a free Press both for the rulers and the ruled, “be met with 
such an argument as that a colony or distant dependency 
can never be safely entrusted with the Liberty of the Press, 
and that therefore Natives of Bengal cannot be allowed to 
exercise the privileges they have so long enjoyed, this would 
be in other words to tell them, that they are condemned to 
perpjetual oppression and degradation, from which they can 
have no hope of being raised... The British nation has 
never yet descended to avow a principle so foreign to their 
character ...” 

In the light of the eventual result of the appeal, his implicit 
faith in the consistency and sincerity of British professions 
must have seemed remarkably innocent, if not naive. But was 
he really quite so innocent of the hard facts of political life 
as this and other similar passages in his writings tend to 
suggest? The question is of some importance, especially 
because this strange credulity was to prove highly infectious 
and became in time an essential element in the psychological 
equipment of succeeding generations of respectable Indian 
political leadership and intelligentsia generally. 

The answer, partly, is, yes — and necessarily so. Rammohun 
was writing thi.s at a time when British ascendancy was un¬ 
challenged and unchallengeable; when Indian public opinion 
could impose no check upon the exercise of absolute and 
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arbitrary power by the British — and for the obvious reason 
that as yet no organised body of public opinion had crystallised. 
Under such unfavourable conditions for anyone engaged in 
agitation for civil liberties even of the most elementary kind, 
there was bdund to be some inward compulsion to practise 
a species of Coucism, as it were, and start from the assumption 
that the currency of liberal ideals so prodigally minted at 
the Palace of Westminster was no counterfeit, but true and 
universally acceptable political coinage. Partly, however, the 
attitude of credulous innocence was probably assumed for 
tactical reasons because it was considered politic to take British 
declarations of principle at their face value in order more 
forcibly to press for their application to India. For the rest, 
it should not be supposed that Rammohun was in an exces¬ 
sively sanguine frame of mind when he drafted the petition to 
the King in Council. On the contrary, after eight years of 
almost unceasing engagements in advocacy of a variety of 
causes, all very worthy and, inevitably, very unpopular, he 
had obviously profited enough from his experience of the world 
around him to have learnt to temper his natural optimism 
with a moderate degree of caution. 

More than caution, in fact. Intimations of doubt, if not 
pessimism or cynicism which undermine human resolve and 
weaken the springs of action, had by now begun to throw a 
shadow across the wide horizon of his enthusiasms. The doubt 
was kept rigorously under control. It was certainly never- 
given public expression. Even in private, it was admitted only 
on rare occasions to intimate friends who, if they could not 
.share, at least fully appreciated the difficulties with which 
he had to contend. But the shadow was there and it was 
beginning to lengthen — as shadows do. Its faint outline can 
already be traced in a letter written as early as August 11, 
1821, in which Rammohun refers to an issue which, though 
but remotely related to his immediate preoccupations, had 
evidently been exercising him a good deal. 

It was the Neapolitan question. As he was to put it, he 
considered the cause of the Neapolitans as his own — their 
enemies as his. Why? Because the people of Naples had put 
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up a brave struggle for and won political rights. This had 
cheered him. But the joy was short-lived. Under the combined 
pressure of reactionary monarchies represented by Russia, 
Prussia, Austria and Sardinia, Naples was deprived of its hard- 
won liberties. When the news came through, it deeply dis¬ 
tressed Rammohun. So deeply that he wrote to Buckingham 
sadly, “I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live to see 
liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and 
Asiatic nations, especially those that are European colonies ... ” 
though he went on to add the comforting Coueism that 
“enemies of liberty and friends of despotism never have been, 
and never will be, ultimately successful.” 

This was as near as he ever came to a confession of des¬ 
pondency. Events on the far away shores of the Gulf of Naples 
might have been the immediate cause of his feeling of dismay, 
but they were by no means the sole cause. Other developments 
much nearer home, and in which he was directly involved, 
were already tending to induce a pervasive melancholy of the 
spirit. His ideas on a fundamental reform of the Hindu society 
were meeting with continuing and, if anything, growing 
hostility. He had experienced discouragement in his association 
with his Christian Missionary friends whom, in the ultimate 
test, he had found wanting in that true liberality of outlook 
which, unhampered by dogmatic preconceptions, can rise above 
the petty interests of narrow chapels. He had failed to make 
any impression on the massive immobilisme of the Company’s 
administration in regard to Suttee — and not only Suttee. All 
this was bound to deflate the first fine frenzy of hopefulness 
and expectancy with which he had thrown himself into public 
activities in Calcutta. It brought him face to face with the 
sobering realisation that, after all, the age of righteousness 
and reason — and the two notions were to remain always 
identified in his mind — was not for tomorrow or the day- 
after; that the road to the Kingdom was going to be much 
harder and longer than he had fondly imagined. 

The Press Ordinance issued by John Adam on what even 
British historians have acknowledged as a most flimsy pretext, 
and sanctioned by Macnaghten without bothering even to 
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preserve the outward posture of judicial scruple, was a serious 
matter, though it may not appear so in the perspective of later 
and vaster inequities. It was meant to and succeeded in 
imposing intolerable restrictions on freedom of serious discus¬ 
sion and criticism at a time when such discussion and criticism 
of policy and principle bearing on important questions of public 
interest was most needed. Yet, perhaps, it was not the thing 
itself, rather what it signified, that troubled him. He read in 
it a confirmation of that contrary eddy which, in his own 
experience of human affairs, had seemed to act as a persistent 
drag on the forward movement of time. The event, therefore, 
had a psychological impact on him greater than was warranted 
by its practical import. In a very real sense, it brought to a 
close the first phase of his public career. 

It had been a phase of various and prodigious effort; effort 
magnificently sustained under conditions as disheartening as 
any we can conceive; effort, happily, in many fields requitted 
with substantial achievement — or, at least, opening the way 
to future achievement. If this sounds a commonplace and 
conventional summing up, it remains, all the same, very true — 
as far as it goes. But to be fully accurate the interim balance 
sheet must be amplified beyond the limits of the commonplace 
and the conventional entries. It must record that the effort 
and the achievement, in so far as he was concerned, were 
ultimately rounded with a more than incipient sentiment of 
disillusion. 

But a disillusion that added an adult dimension of chastened 
judgement to his experience and a surer quality of wisdom to 
intelligence, not a demoralising despair. That, too, is very 
important to record. For the rest, disillusion or no disillusion, 
the work he had undertaken had still to go on. It had to go 
on because there was as yet nobody else within sight to take 
over any of the burden of its exigent responsibilities. And for 
him now, although he could not have known it, time was 
running short, terribly short... 
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